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Tne very powerful and eminent author of these volumes ex- 
presses, in his Preface, a belief that he has little to fear from the 
dispassionate public, whose favour, he tells us, both in this coun- 
try, and on the continent, has been bestowed on his former work 
with a liberality less due to its literary merits, than to a regard 
for truth, which he trusts will be found equally characteristic of 
the present. 

To a certain liberal extent, we are quite willing to acquiesce 
in the pretensions of Mr. Hallam to this grand requisite, this one 
thing needful, in a guide through the intricacies of past ages and 
events. His love of truth, there seems no reason to doubt, has 
been powerful and steady enough to sustain him in the laborious 
examination, and patient comparison, of authorities and docu- 
ments, and to secure him from all temptation to a partial and 
mutilated exhibition of their contents. He is an entire stranger, 
we verily believe, to that lying spirit, which has sometimes con- 
verted the studies of the historian into a mystery of iniquity and 
deception. The partiality of Godwin, and of Brodie, of Old- 
mixon, and Harris, and Macauley, are as gravely condemned by 
him as that of Hume. His work is ennobled by many passages 
which well become the inflexible advocate of integrity and virtue; 
and there are occasions when he speaks in tones which are fitted 
to brace up all the energies of heroic patriotism. And yet, with 
the fullest allowance of lis great endowments, we cannot acqui- 
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esce, without considerable reservations, if his pretensions to the 
character of an impartial historian, Whatever may be his own 
love of truth, we are apprehensive that the whole truth will hardly 
be found by those who shall surrender themselves implicitly to 
his guidance. We have serious doubts whether he is qualified, 
in all respects, by nature, or by habit, for the sacred office of 
training the youth of England to right views, respecting the con- 
stitution of their country im church and state. And we shall take 
the freedom of illustrating these doubts in the language of a very 
profound and original thinker: 


“A perfectly just and sound mind, is a rare and invaluable gift. But 
it is much more unusual to see such a mind unbiassed in its actings. 
God has given this soundness of mind but to very few; and a very 
small number of these few escape the bias of some predilection, perhaps 
habitually operating ; and none are at all times perfectly free. I once 
saw this subject forcibly illustrated. A watchmaker told me that a gen- 
tleman had put an exquisite watch into his hands, that went irregularly, 
It was as perfect a piece of work as ever was made. He took it to 
pieces, and put it together again twenty times. No manner of defect 
was discoverable, and yet the watch went intolerably! At last, it struck 
him that the balance wheel might probably have been near a magnet. 
On applying a needle to it, he lool his suspicion true. Here was all 
the mischief. The steel work in the other parts of the watch, had a 
perpetual influence on its motions, and the watch went as well as pos- 


sible with a new wheel. If the soundest mind be magnetized by any 
predilection, it must act irregularly.” 


Now, in the first place, we are sorely tempted to doubt, whe- 
ther Mr. Hallam is m possession of the rare and invaluable gift 
above alluded to. And we have felt ourselves most grievously 
assailed by this temptation, in those parts of the work, (and they 
are not a few,) which betray a cold, arrogant, sarcastic temper; 
something like an habitual contempt for the human species; and 
a disposition to ascribe its aberrations to the most discreditable 
and degrading motives. If a churchman expatiates, however doc- 
niaelly. and theoretic ally, on the depravity and weakness of man, 
he must, in general, lay his account with the silent scorn, or the 
loud reprobation, with which men of the world are prepared to 
salute what it is their pleasure to describe as uncharitable fanati- 

cism. And vet we protest our belief, that the most gloomy dog- 
matizings of the Calvinistic school can scarcely weigh down the 
soul with a more settled feeling of despair, than the scornful spirit 
which has impressed its own likeness and physiognomy upon the 
production now before us. And it is here,—in these features, 
and this expression,—that we think we discern indications of 4 
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mind not exactly corresponding to the description in the above 
extract—a mind not of the very highest moral and intellectual 
order—a mind not eminently entitled to confidence in directing 
and informing us in the study of mankind. A splenetic and 
sneering temper is no evidence of mental soundness and nr 
tion. We believe that a large survey of the history of the human 
intellect would show it to be evidence of the direct reverse. And 
we know that the only perfectly just and sound mind that ever was 
clothed with flesh, usually wore an aspect, not of austerity and 
disdain, but of solemn compassion, towards the follies, the frail- 
ties, and the transgressions of man. However irresistible, there- 
fore, may be this writer’s claim to honour and admiration, on the 
score of industry and research, of vigour, acuteness and sagacity, 
we must be pardoned for our suspicions that some higher endow- 
ment is wanting; something of the mens divinior, without which 
there can be no approach to the perfection of historical composi- 
tion. 

But, in the second place, if it should turn out that we are quite 
mistaken in this surmise, and that Mr. Hallam has, after all, been 
prodigally gifted by nature with this transcendent quality; we 
still should feel absolutely certain that the action of this power 
has been exposed to considerable derangement from some secret 
bias. It has been brought, we know not how, into the neigh- 
bourhood of something which has potently magnetized it. ‘The 
workmanship and mechanism of his intellect may, for aught we 
can positively know, be as complete as ever came from the hand 
of nature; and yet we think that it is quite impossible for any 
one to watch its movements, as manifested in this performance, 
without a conviction, that there must be some disturbing force or 
influence secretly at work to destroy the perfect regularity of its 
operations. What may be the precise nature and efficacy of this 
mysterious agency, this moral magnetism, we shall not attempt to 
determine. Neither shall we presume to give it an appellation. 
By some it may possibly be called the spirit of Whiggery; by 
others the spirit of Scepticism; and others, again, there may be, 
who will pronounce that its name is Legion. The justness of 
such notions and surmises we shall not stop to examine, and 
shall only express our regret that an engine of such original 
power and perfection should be disordered in its action, and thus 
rendered comparatively useless. 

If we were required fully to verify these observations, we should 
probably attempt it, by reference, not so much to particular 
parenges, as to the general impression which the work 1s caleu- 
lated to leave behind it;—to the effect which, we are persuaded, 
it would most certainly produce on any mind (any youthful mind 
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more especially), which might be unprovided with corrective 
statements and principles. Not that the book is wanting in 
manifold and direct evidence of the author's unfitness to be tully 
trusted with the direction of the public mind, as the histonan of 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution of England, as we trust 
will appear even from our own imperfect examination of it. 

The plan of Mr. Hallam “ excludes all matter not referrible to 
the state of government, or what is loosely denominated the Con- 
stitution.” He has “therefore generally abstained from men- 
tioning, except cursorily, either military or political transactions 
which do not seem to bear on this primary subject.” His work, 
accordingly, will be found to consist of a series of historical dis- 
quisitions, the object of which is to trace the Constitution through 
its states of transition till, finally, it assumed its present form. 
And in this respect it may be considered as the continuation of 
that department of his former work which treets\of “ the origin 
and progress of the Constitution, down to the extinction of the 
house of Plantagenet.” Of the merits or demerits of such a col- 
lection of tracts, nothing short of the fullest examination could 
convey any adequate conception; and such an examination would 
inevitably swell into a work of almost equal bulk. All that can 
be accomplished in the pages of a journal, is an attempt to exhibit 
so much of the spirit of the work, as may enable the public to 
form some judgment as to the degree of confidence which is fairly 
due to the whole. 

It can hardly fail to strike a sober-minded reader as somewhat 
suspicious, that religion is the subject which, of all others, calls 
forth, most potently, the peculiarities of temper and of thought 
which distinguish the historian of the Constitution. The evil 
spirit of caustic severity, to which we have adverted, is never so 
active as when it has ecclesiastical persons or interests for its 
game; and then it often delights to fix itself on characters which 
have usually been venerated as among the benefactors of the hu- 
man race, As an instance of this, we might refer to the remark- 
able circumstance that, in a history which embraces the period of 
the Reformation, the chief notice bestowed on Luther, by whom 
that wonderful deliverance was mainly achieved, represents him 
as little better than a rank libeller, and half a maniac.* Again, 
the menacing letters of Henry VILL. to the University of Oxford, 
respecting the divorce, afford the author another opportunity of 
expressing his habitual contempt for churchmen, by observing, 
that “a tenth part of those letters, considering the nature of the 
writer, was enough to terrify a doctor of divinity!” ‘To be sure, 
it is somewhat surprising that this period, of all others, should 
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be selected for heaping derision upon the courage of divines;—a 

riod in which one of the most astonishing revolutions in the 
Dicees of the world was accomplished chiefly by doctors of 
divinity, in detiance of everything that could be arrayed against 
human fortitude! But this is the way with Mr. Hallam. An 
occasion of ventilating his stock of sarcasm, is a temptation 
which even his love of truth, and his sense of the dignity of his- 
tory, are seldom able to resist. We must, indeed, do him the 


justice to observe, that in this respect he displays, on the whole, 


something like impartiality. Lawyers and statesmen, and dema- 


- gogues, and kings, and country gentlemen, all in their turn furnish 


him with occasions for the display of this engaging peculiarity of 
temper; though it must, after all, be confessed that the ministers 
of religion seem to be its most attractive and natural conductors. 

The unfriendly complexion of the author’s feelings towards 
religious institutions, as well as persons, is pretty intelligibly ma- 
nifested in his speculations respecting the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the confiscation of their revenues. His opinion 
is briefly summed up in the following words :— 


“ If Henry had been content with prohibiting the profession of reli- 
gious persons for the future, and had gradually diverted their revenues, 
ned of violently confiscating them, no Protestant could have found it 
easy to censure his policy.’"* 

Now this is a decision which, we apprehend, stands in need of 
very material qualifications. ‘The mere theoretical abstract right 
of the legislature to alter the transmission of ag whether 
private or corporate, it is needless to question. Neither is it to 
be denied that, for various reasons, private property may be justly 
invested with somewhat of a more inviolable character than pub- 
lic. It must, however, be held for a sacred principle, that when- 
ever corporate property is diverted from its first destination, the 
operation should always be guided by a desire to give to the 
funds, thus turned from their course, a direction and an applica- 
tion, not only as beneficial as possible, but as near as circum- 
stances will permit to the design of the original donor. In pro- 
portion as this principle is lost sight of, the measure degenerates 
Into a process of spoliation. Now, the ostensible and avowed 
destination of monastic property was, unquestionably, to promote 
the moral and spiritual welfare of man; and the most flagitious 
abuse of that property could confer on the legislature no other 
moral right, than that of employing the same funds for the ac- 
complishment of similar purposes, though in some manner more 
unexceptionable, and less liable to failure. Mr. Hallam, there- 
fore, (if he were disposed to do full justice to the merits of this 
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— should have exacted, not only the gradual diversion, instead 
of the violent confiscation, of the monastic revenues, but their 
application to objects connected with education and religion. 
And had these objects been faithfully kept in view, the policy of 
Henry might fairly have escaped the censure of Protestants. 

As it was, however, these resources of piety and learning were 
almost entirely wasted upon worthless and rapacious courtiers ; 
and the proceeding, which might have been one of useful reform, 
displayed to the world nothing but a revolting spectacle of legis- 
lative plunder, and (we might almost add) sacrilege. The histo- 
rian, indeed, allows that it is impossible to feel too much indig- 
nation at the spirit in which these proceedings were conducted. 
But then he easily consoles himself with the thought, that the 
alienation of the abbey lands has, eventually, been more bene- 
ficial to England than any other disposition of them would lave 
turned out.* ‘That these confiscations may lave lad some bene- 
ficial effect in repairing the decays of the aristocracy, occasioned 
by the civil wars of the 15th century, may possibly be true: and 
if it be so, we are willing to adore the good providence of God, 
who never allows unmixed evil to invade the world, and who 
often compels the wickedness of men to minister to bis own wise 
and benevolent purposes. But it must, surely, require the most 
insane presumption to pronounce, that the aggrandisement of a 
certain number of noble houses has done more for the happiness 
of this country, than could have been accomplished by the direct 
and enlightened application of so much wealth to the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the people. 

It would be mere vanity and vexation of spirit to speculate, at 
this day, on the various ways in which these vast resources might 
have been made to contribute to the advancement of our highest 
interests, with good hope of the divine blessing. But though it 
is far too late to enter usefully into such speculations, it never 
can be too late to protest against an application of history, which 
may be pernicious in future: and for this reason it is that we 
have offered these corrective remarks, on what we cannot help 
regarding as one of the most objectionable passages in Mr. Hal- 
lam’s book. / 

In this same chapter we have a statement of the alterations in 
the national faith and worship effected during the reign of 
Edward VI.; and in the paragraph which relates to the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, there are some particulars which will demand 
a moment's consideration. 


In the first place we have to solicit the attention of our readers 
to the following extraordinary passage :— 
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“ It has very rarely been the custom of theologians to measure the 
importance of orthodox opinions by their effect on the lives and hearts of 
those who adopt them; nor was this predilection for speculative above 
practical doctrines ever more evident than in the leading controversy of 
the sixteenth century, that respecting the Lord's supper. No errors on 
this point could have had any influence on men’s moral conduct, nor in- 
deed much on the general nature of their faith; vet it was selected as 
the test of heresy, and most, if not all, of those who suffered death 
upon that charge, whether in England or on the Continent, were con- 
victed of denying the corporal presence in the sense of the Roman 
church, It had been well if the reformers had learned, by nomen 
her persecution, not to practise it in a somewhat less degree upon eac 
other, or by exposing the absurdities of transubstantiation, not to con- 
tend for equal nonsense of their own.” —vol. i. p. 95. 

And are we, then, gravely to be told that the Romish doc- 
trine of the Eucharist is wholly a speculative doctrine, and en- 
tirely destitute of any influence on general faith and practice? 
In opposition to this enormous assertion, we hesitate not to 
declare our conviction, that no delusion ever was imposed on the 
human intellect more adverse to personal holiness and virtue, 
In the first place, here is a system of belief which invests ecclesi- 
astics with the power of calling down, at any moment, the Deity 
from Heaven—of placing their congregations in His immediate 
and local presence—of separating qualities and accidents from 
their substances—and exhibiting those qualities to the human 
senses, after the substances themselves have been removed. In 
other words, a vast multitude of mortals are armed with powers 
so stupendously miraculous, as, in effect, almost to convert them 
into Gods, and to clothe them with unlimited and tremendous 
power over the minds of believers. Here is a secret such as 
priestcraft never before, in the history of the world, had pre- 
tended to possess! And when was priestcraft ever known to be 

rovided with vast powers of delusion, without degrading the 
intellect, and corrupting the integrity of man? Again, the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation must never be separated from another, 
with which indeed it is intimately connected ; namely, that the 
operation of the present Deity, in conferring grace on the com- 
municant, cannot be defeated, but by the resistance of a mind 
bent, at the moment, upon actual sin. The immediate practical 
effect of the doctrine, therefore, is utterly to relax the vigilant 
and anxious self-examination, by which the sincere Protestant 
prepares himself for the table of the Lord; and thus to deprive 
Christian faith and virtue of one of their most effective safe- 
guards. It must, lastly, be remembered, that the belief in pro- 
pitiatory masses was a natural progeny of the belief in transub- 
stantiation : and it will hardly be contended, that human craft has 
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ever devised a happier expedient than this, for keeping down 
mankind in a double servitude to the dominion of their own un- 
tamed passions, and to the power of their spiritual tyrants. 

But Mr. Hallam may possibly affirm his meaning to be simply 
this: that there is nothing necessarily and directly hostile to mo- 
rality, in the belief, that the body of Christ is substituted for the 
Eucharistic elements. And if this be his meaning, we must 
venture to tell him that his philosophy is miserably shallow; and 
that it far surpasses his, and, perhaps, any mortal sagacity to dis- 
cern the full operation of this or any other speculative error, 
upon the human character. He will, doubtless, refuse to take 
our word for this; but, probably, he may be disposed to respect 
the opinion of a great writer, who is no Churchman, no Tory, no 
admirer of prelacy, no worshipper of prerogative, and, who, 
therefore, labours under no absolute disqualification for thinking 
rightly: a writer, too, who, we greatly suspect, has more know- 
ledge of human nature, and more genuine philosdphy, in one of 
his fingers, than could be extracted from the whole composition and 
quality of the constitutional historian. We, accordingly, recom- 


mend to Mr. Hallam’s serious consideration the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Robert Hall.* 


“« The operation of speculative error on the mind is one of the pro- 
foundest secrets in nature; and to determine the precise quantity of 
evil resulting from it, in any given case, transcends the capacity of human 
nature. We must, in order to form a correct judgment, be not only 
perfectly acquainted with the nature and tendency of the error in ques- 
tion, but with the portion of attention which it occupies, as well as the 
degree of zeal and attachment with which it is embraced. We must 
determine the force of the counteracting principles, and how far it bears 
an affinity to the predominant failings of bim who maintains it; how 
far it coalesces with the weaker parts of his moral constitution. ‘These 
particulars, however, it is next to impossible to explore, even when the 
inquiry respects ourselves ; how much more to establish a scale, which 


shall mark, by just gradations, the malignant influence of erroneous con- 
ceptions on others.” 


It is to be hoped that these observations may lead Mr. Hallam 
to reconsider his sneering censure of theologians, for attaching so 
much importance to the sacramental doctrines; and somewhat to 
distrust his own power of deciding peremptorily, whether certain 
theological tenets are, or are not, destitute of influence “ on the 
lives and hearts of those who adopt them.” 

It has been usually considered as one insurmountable objec- 
tion to the Romish doctrine of the Eucharist, that it contradicts 
the evidence of our senses. ‘This, however, Mr. Hallam has dis- 
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covered to be nothing better than a mere vulgar error, “ since our 
senses can report nothing as to the unknown being which the 
schoolmen denominate substance, and which alone is the subject 
of this couversion.” [t seems obvious, that advantage is here taken 
of a somewhat loose mode of speaking which prevails on this 
question. Assuredly, if it be once allowed that qualities may 
subsist, after the substance, with which they were connected, is 
removed or destroyed, the senses (which take no cognizance of 
substances separately from their accidents) must be unable to 
judge whether the substance has been changed or not; and, in 
that case, it may be scarcely accurate to say, that the miraculous 
change is negatived by the evidence of the senses. But still it 
will be true, that the miracle in question must labour under a 
disadvantage peculiar to itself: it must be distinguished from all 
other miracles by this extraordinary circumstance, namely, that, 
whether it has been performed or not, oursenses are unable to 
inform us; nay more, that if the senses are appealed to at all, 
they must, infallibly, pronounce against the performance of it. 
And this, probably, is all that is ever meant, when it is said, that 
our senses are in opposition to the assertion, that the sacramental 
wafer has been converted into the body of Jesus Christ, or rather 
that the wafer has been removed, and the body substituted for it. 
Mankind, in general, are so constituted, or so educated, as to con- 
clude that different substances are indicated by different sensible 
attributes; and when violence is done to this almost universal 
persuasion, it may reasonably be affirmed that our senses are con- 
tradicted. It may, perhaps, be said, that it is their province to 
remain neutral in the affair: but their very neutrality must, of itself, 
produce much of the effect of positively adverse testimony ; this 
being the only case of miraculous agency in which they are com- 
pelled to be silent. A miracle must be of a very suspicious 
character which excludes those witnesses, to which all other 
miracles openly and confidently appeal. 

Mr. Hallam proceeds to remark, that metaphysicians of later 
ages might inquire whether material substances, abstractedly con- 
sidered, exist at all; or, if they exist, whether they can have any 
specific distinction except their sensible qualities. But this, he 
says, perhaps did not suggest itself in the sixteenth century.* We 
apprehend, on the contrary, that the absurdity of a separation be- 
tween substance and a did most distinctly suggest itself to 


the mind of Cranmer when he drew up the following statement of 
the doctrine :— 


“The substance of the bread and wine, as they affirm, be clean gone. 
And so there remaineth whiteness, but nothing is white; there remaineth 
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colours, but nothing is coloured therewith; there remaineth roundness, 
but nothing is round ; and there is bigness, and yet nothing is big ; there 
is sweetness without any sweet thing, breaking without anything broken, 
division without anything being divided; and so other qualities and quan- 
tities, without anything to receive them. And this doctrine they teach as 
a necessary article of faith !* 

Having disposed of transubstantiation, and of the Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation, (which, in part, he chanitabl 
ascribes to Luther’s determination to multiply differences with the 
Church,) he proceeds to the consideration of another piece of 
“ nonsense,” namely, “ the hypothesis promulgated by Martin 
Bucer, and which, after having been adopted with little variation 
by Calvin, was finally received into some of the offices of the Eng- 
lish Church.”+ He feels doubtful, indeed, whether he “ can state, 
in language tolerably perspicuous, this jargon of bad metaphysical 
theology.” He apprehends, however, that Bucer “ did not ac- 
knowledge a local presence of Christ’s body and blood,” while he 
contended that ‘* they were really, and without figure, received by 
the worthy communicant through faith.” And he adds, that “ as 
transubstantiation is the best, so is this of the Calvinists the worst 
of the three which have been opposed to the simplicity of the 
Helvetic explanation.” 

It is most certainly much to be deplored, that an anxiety to soften 
and ease off the difference between the old and the new doctrine 
should ever have betrayed the reformers into some unsteadiness of 
language, and driven them to the use of expressions apparently 
inconsistent with a rejection of the Romish or the Lutheran doc- 
trine. Latimer himself, in the disputation at Oxford in 1554, 
maintained the real presence, but demed the corporal presence. 
And Archbishop Secker says,§ that the Church has always ac- 
knowledged the real presence. Expressions like these must 
always expose to embarrassment and difficulty those who reject 
both transubstantiation and consubstantiation. It is nevertheless 
true, that the individuals who have used this language may have 
thought that there might be a distinction, though perhaps they 
might be severely perplexed in their endeavour to explain it. Mr. 
Hallam, indeed, has been pleased to affirm, in another part of his 
work,|| that the doctrine of the Church underwent a change in the 
reign of James I., and that a real presence was then maintained, 
scarcely if at all distinguishable from that of the Church of Rome. 
For this assertion, however, we cannot discover any reasonable 
ground. It would be difficult to show why the real presence 


* Archbishop Cranmer’s Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament, p. 36, quoted in 
Soame's excellent History of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 108, note c. 
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should have a more popish meaning in the mouth of Andrews than 
of Latimer. Even Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor speaks of the body of 
Christ as being present in the Eucharist, after a real and sacra- 
mental manner; (that is, if the words be rigorously analysed, as 
being really present in a sort of unreal manner; for the very word 
sacramental implies the real absence of the thing signified, and the 
presence of the symbol only.) And yet no one ever dreams of 
ascribing to Jeremy ‘Taylor a belief in transubstantiation, Why, 
then, should an inclination towards the most triumphant absurdity 
of Rome be ascribed to the divines of James I., for maintaining 
the real presence !—and this, when Mr. Hallam himself tells us that 
even Bishop Montague, the most active and zealous for concilia- 
tion towards Rome, confessed that there was little in the Romish 
system which he could not embrace, transubstantiation excepted! 
We would venture to submit to Mr. Hallam, whether he would 
not have shown more, both of wisdom and of charity, in examining 
his own fitness to censure the language or the opinions of illustri- 
ous and venerable men, than in coarsely charging them with a 
proneness either to relapse into the “ nonsense” of Popery, or to 
“contend for equal nonsense of their own?” And that he may not 
be without help, if he should ever come to this mind, we present 
him with an extract from the writings of an eminent divine, who 
was remarkable for the genuine liberality of his views, and for the 
habit of thinking for himself. We most earnestly solicit the at- 
_tention of our readers to this extract, which, we trust, will admi- 
nister great refreshment to their spirits, after the illiberal stric- 
tures of Mr. Hallam, on a matter, respecting which he is by no 
means qualified to decide. 


“ When I say that in the Lord’s supper, the inward part or thing sig- 
nified is the body and blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s supper, I mean, that though I 
may not know precisely what may be intended in Scripture by our eating 
Christ's body, or drinking his.blood, yet I believe that whatever is meant, 
a worthy receiver comes up to that meaning ; he performs that action 
which is prescribed; he obtains that good which is annexed to it.” .... 

“ There may be different fancies and conjectures of men about the 
particular means of bringing about what is called in Scripture eating the 
Jtesh of Christ ; still say, whichever of these is right, or if none of them 
be right, the worthy communicant does that which is really meant in 
Scripture, by eating the flesh of Christ, and drinking his blood; and he 
gains all the benefit which God intended should arise from such eating 
and drinking. He does that which God hath commanded, and he ob- 
tains that which God doth promise.”... . 

“ When I think in this train, and consider how transcendent and 
astonishing a thing the Eucharist must, on any supposition, ys ee to any 
one who fixes his thoughts fairly upon it; how solemn and affecting the 
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first institution, especially when opening the sense of the prophetic inti- 
mation recorded by St. John (c. vi.) ; how strong the declaration of the 
necessity of eating the flesh of Christ, and drinking his blood; I seem to 
be in the place of those persons of our persuasion, who have scarcely 
known how to express themselves, so as to deny the corporal presence of 
Christ, and yet not let down the ordinance, nor give the Romanists and 
Lutherans a pretence for charging them with want of veneration for it. 
I feel inclined to use the same expressions, though sensible of the same 
difficulties. ‘Though their expressions seem to vary, yet they always 
speak so as to be consistent with the idea above stated; they may always 
mean, by receiving really the body and blood of Christ, receiving the 
sacrament according to the real meaning of Scripture, be that what tt will, 
in opposition to mere bread, vain ceremonies, empty signs, unfeeling for- 
mality. They are all words explaining by opposition, or attempting to 
give the force of Scripture.’’* e 

It was hardly to be expected that a very liberal measure of jus- 
tice would be administered by this author to the character of 
Cranmer. He acknowledges, indeed, that this prelate was the 
most conspicuous person in moulding the faith and discipline of 
the English Church, which has not been very materially altered 
since histime.t ‘This, however, as might be foreseen, forms but a 
very inconsiderable merit in the estimate of Mr. Hallam, who, 
though he allows the Archbishop to have been “ far removed from 
the turpitude imputed to him by his enemies,” yet by no means 
regards him as “ entitled to much veneration.” ‘“ His faults,” it 
is confessed, “ were always the effect of circumstances, and not of 
intention ;” but we are told that “ this palliating consideration is’ 
rather weakened when we recollect that he placed himself volun- 
tarily in a station where those circumstances occurred.” And then 
follows an account of the well-known protestation publicly made 
by Cranmer previous to his being consecrated to the See of Can- 
terbury, and which is condemned by Mr. Hallam as a “ first de- 
viation from integrity,” which drew after it a long course of “ dis- 
creditable temporizing.” 

Before we acquiesce in this representation, it will be right to 
look back for a moment into facts and circumstances a little more 
minutely than the statement of Mr. Hallam will enable us to do. 
In the first place then, when it is said that Cranmer voluntarily 
placed himself in this arduous post, nothing more can be meant 
than this—that he did hot persist, to the last, in opposing the 
resolution of his Sovereign to fix him there. But that he mounted 
with bitter reluctance to this dangerous elevation is absolutely 
cettain, unless we are to fix the note of falsehood on his own 
solemn asseveration before the Commissioners at Oxford :— 


“| protest before you all, that there was never man came more un- 
* Hey’s Lect. on Art. vol. iv. p. 339341. + Vol. i. p. 105. 
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willingly to a bishopric than I did to that. In so much that, when 
King Henry did send for me in post that I should come over [from Ger- 


many], I prolonged my journey by seven weeks at the least, thinking he 
would be forgetful of me in the mean time.” 


And such reluctance was far from surprising, when we consider 
the cautious temper of the man, the circumstance of his having 
recently contracted matrimony (with a miece of Osiander,) and the 
unquiet aspect of the times, which threatened to make the primacy 
a post of appalling difficulty and peril. 

But, secondly, the sincerity of this reluctance was further ma- 
nifested by another obstruction which he attempted to place in 
the way of the King’s impatient desire for his advancement. He 
declared that he could receive the archbishopric of the King only, 
as supreme governor of the English Church, and not of the Pope, 
who had no authority within this realm. ‘The difficulty thus 
stated, was referred to certain civilians of eminence; who sug- 
gested that the affair might be adjusted without an open rupture 
with Rome, by the expedient of a solemn protest, (to be made by 
the Archbishop immediately previous to his consecration,) that 
he would not hold himself bound by his oath to any thing against 
the law of God, the realm of England, or the prerogatives of the 
King ; or restrained by it, from taking part in the reformation of 
the English church. 

In this arrangement Cranmer acquiesced ; and, accordingly, 
on the day of his consecration he made the protest in question in 
the Chapter-house at Westminster. Afterwards, when he a 
proached the altar in the chapel of St. Stephen’s, he held in his 
hand a copy of the oath he was about to take, and, together with 
it, a copy of the same protestation; and, when required to swear, 
he declared that he was to be understood conformably to the 
language of the explanatory instrument. Lastly, when the pall 
was delivered to him, he repeated that declaration, and desired 
the prothonotary to enter a formal record of what he had done. 

N. ow it would be quite absurd to deny, that there would have 
been something more direct, manly, and noble in the conduct of 
Cranmer, if he had positively declared to the King, when this 
promotion was pressed upon him, that he would have nothing at 
all to do with the primacy of England, if the Bishop of Rome 
was to have any hand in conferring it upon him. But where 
could a man be found who would dare to hold this language in 
his dealings with King Harry, or even with any princes of the 
Tudor dynasty; and that in an age, when to decline an office im- 
posed by the Sovereign, was generally regarded as an act of 
almost treasonable disobedience? We are, however, so far from 
regarding this famous protest in the light of “ a disingenuous 
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shift,” or a serious ‘ deviation from integrity,” that we are dis. 
posed, with Bossuet, rather to consider it, at the very worst, as a 
* useless protestation ; for which of us’ (says he) “ pretends to en- 


gage himself by this oath to anything which may be contrary to his 
conscience, or to the service of bis King, or his country. Far from de- 


signing any prejudice to those interests, it is expressly stated in that 
oath, that it is taken without prejudice to the order of him who swears 
—salvo ordine meo, * 

It should be recollected that Cranmer had before his eyes the 
example of men who, like his predecessor Warham, had taken 
the same oath without reserve or explanation, and yet had not 
scrupled to advance one tolerably decisive step towards a Reforma- 
tion, by acknowledging the ecclesiastical supremacy of the King. 
And if Cranmer had done the same, if he had quietly taken the 
usual oath, without any protest or qualification whatever, and yet 
had subsequently led or followed in the work of reformation, it is 
highly probable that we might have heard comparatively little, or 
nothing, of his “ disingenuousness” and duplicity! To hin, 
however, it doubtless appeared more like honesty and_plain- 
dealing to declare repeatedly, in the face of the world, at the 
moment before his consecration, the sense in which the oath was 
deliberately understood by him, than to take that oath without 
explanation, and then to pursue a course of action which migbt, 
afterwards, possibly be condemned by some as a violation of it. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hallam, however, the only question is 
this—* Whether Cranmer, having obtained the bulls from Rome, 
on an express stipulation that he should take a certain oath, 
had a right to offer a limitation, not explanatory, but utterly in- 
consistent with it?’ Now to us this statement of the question 
appears to be most signally unfair. It can with no justice be 
afhrmed that Cranmer obtained the bulls under any stipulation 
whatever. He was willing and desirous that the primacy, if con- 
ferred on him at all, should be conferred solely by the King. 
The King, however, was not then prepared openly to disclaim the 
papal authority; and, accordingly, he made application at Rome 
for the usual instruments, which, on their arrival, be it remem- 
bered, Cranmer would receive only from the King himself. What 
then is the fair and reasonable interpretation of his whole conduct 
in this matter? Does it not plainly speak this language? “ For 
my part, I want no bulls from Rome. 1 would, in truth, much 
rather be without them. I am content to receive this charge 
simply from the hand of my Sovereign, who is the supreme head 
of the English Church. But if, in order to avoid worse evil and 
imconvenience, there must needs be bulls and oaths, I call on the 


* Bossuet, Hist. des Variations, c. vii. p. 286. 
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world to take notice of the extent to which I regard them as 
binding upon me ; and, without liberty to make this protestation, 
I positively decline my promotion to the primacy.” 

Whether the limitations were utterly inconsistent with the 
oath, may very fairly admit a question. We have seen that 
Bossuet considered the protest rather as nugatory than as con- 
trary to the engagement; and we think it would be difficult to 
show its “ utter inconsistency,” without confessing that the oath 
of obedience and fidelity to the Pope contained stipulations de- 
structive of the subject’s allegiance to his Sovereign, and that it 
involved an eternal submission to the most detestable encroach- 
ments, both spiritual and temporal.* At all events, the incon- 
sistency is little, if at all, greater than that which exists between 
the oath in question and the oath taken by him, as a matter of 
course, previous to the restitution of the temporalities of his See, 
and in which he utterly renounces and forsakes all clauses, &c, in 
the Pope’s bulls, which may be prejudicial to the King’s estate 
or dignity; and acknowledges himself to take and hold the arch- 
bishopric immediately and only of his highness, and of none other.+ 
From all these considerations it is evident, that, though he did 
not decline the oath of fidelity to Rome, he considered it as in- 
volving little more than a recognition of the precedency which 
had been, almost immemorially, allowed to the prelates of the 
imperial city; and that he took care openly to proclaim that such 
was the extent of his engagement to the Pope. 

Our limits render it impossible for us to make, on Cranmer’s 
behalf, a full and effectual claim of that honour and veneration 
which this historian has denied him. But we cannot suffer to 
pass, without censure, the language with which this illustrious 
name is here dismissed. 


“ Had the reluctant apostate been permitted to survive his shame, a pri- - 
soner in the ‘Tower, it must have seemed a more arduous task to defend 
the memory of Cranmer; but his fame has brightened in the fire that 
consumed him.” ¢ 


And is this the reward which posterity is to confer on one to 
whose moderation, and learning, and perseverance, we owe, under 
Providence, the foundations which sustain the present fabric of 
our religious liberties? Will the sons of the English Church 


* Both the oath and the protest may be found printed at length in Strype’s Cranmer, 
Pp. 685; and in Soames’s History of the English Reformation, vol. i. p. 364, note o ; 
and p. 368, note p. ‘ 

t Soames’s Hist. of the Reformation, &c, vol. i, p. 373, note s. Strype’s Cranmer, 
p. 685. 

Vol. i. p. 107. 
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yield themselves up to the guidance of one who has the heart to 
speak of Cranmer merely as an apostate; and who can discern 
but a faint and dubious splendour in the tires of his martyrdom? 
What if it be conceded that he has been surpassed by many among 
men in firmness of nerve, and constitutional fortitude, and ada- 
mantine strength of purpose?—-What if it be allowed that his 
heroism was not altogether of that inflexible and stubborn mould 
which seizes on the wonder of after-ages? Is Mr. Hallam so 
ignorant of human nature as to suppose that his martyrdom was, 
on that account, in itself less truly glorious and admirable? ‘The 
life of one, who has natural and constitutional timidity to contend 
with, is, in truth, one perpetual martyrdom, And if it be finally 
crowned with faithfulness even unto death, who can tell but that 
the sacrifice may be more acceptable in proportion as it has been, 
on the whole, more full of anguish and bitterness of spirit? The 
attention of man may, perhaps, be most powerfully arrested by 
that intrepidity which seems to suffer but littre disturbance from 
the weakness and treachery of flesh and blood. But there is One 
who “ seeth not as man seeth.” And, if we can imagine one 
spectacle more than another precious in His sight, it surely is 
that of a human being, who, “ in the midst of weakness, and fear, 
and much trembling,” bears nevertheless, at the last, a faithful 
testimony to the truth, in defiance cf persecution and of torment. 

Three complete chapters, the third, fourth, and fifth, are 
devoted to the reign of Elizabeth; which is considered with 
reference to the Catholics, the Puritans, and the General Go- 
vernment. The policy of the Queen and her advisers towards 
her Catholic subjects is visited by the historian with almost un- 
measured reprobation. ‘The Acts of Uniformity and Supremacy, 
and the spirit with which they were administered, he stigmatizes 
as the commencement of a disgraceful persecution. To them 
he ascribes, without hesitation, “ those reunions of disaffected 
Catholics, which never ceased to endanger the throne of Eliza- 
beth ;” and he maintains, that the adherents of the old religion 
had given no provocation which called for such severity.* And 
yet we collect from his own account, that all the provocation 
had been given, which could well be given, within so short a 

riod ! We find that Paul IV. had replied to the Queen’s Am- 
bassador by commanding her to lay down her title to royalty, and 
to submit her pretensions to his decision; and, though it may be 
true that “ every prudent man at Rome condemned this precipitate 
and insolent behaviour,” such behaviour was a tolerably intelligible 
indication of what might be expected, should circumstances render 
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Hallam, with singular naiveté, that 


the remarkable position, in which the Queen was placed, rendering her 
death a most important contingency; the popish party, very early in her 
reign,* made use of pretended conjurations and prophecies of that event, 


in order to unsettle the people's minds, and to dispose them to anticipate 
another reaction 


as if these indirect provocatives to assassination and revolution 
were not of themselves sufficient to alarm and exasperate the 
Queen’s loyal and Protestant subjects! ‘To these admitted facts, 
however, must be added the important circumstance, that the 
Popish faction began their intrigues and conspiracies even before 
her coronation; and that her ablest counsellors, who well knew 
the state of England and of all Europe, clearly perceived that the 
throne of a Protestant sovereign of this country must be environed 
on every side with difficulty and danger.{t It should further be 
remembered, that the horrors of the late reign had, very naturally, 
associated the Romish faith and worship in the public mind with 
everything that was atrocious and sanguinary; a circumstance 
which alone was sufficient to expose its professors to suspicion 
and severity : and these considerations may be sufficient to vindi- 
cate the general policy of the Queen’s government. Whether the 
rigour exercised in the prosecution of that policy was, or was not 
greater than the safety of the kingdom or the throne required, is 
indeed a question which may always be fairly open to discussion. 
But we contend, with the most entire confidence, that the whole 


which Mr. Hallam’s statement is calculated to convey, namely, 
that, but for the needless and injudicious persecution with which 
Elizabeth commenced her reign, she never would have experienced 
any disturbance from the Catholics! From the very first moment 
of that reign there was a conflict open or secret, not merely 
between the old religion and the new, but between the Reforma- 
tion of Edward VI. on the one hand, and the spirit of Popery 
and of Puritanism on the other. ‘The former was the better 
known, and was the first to put forth its mischievous and treason- 
able powers. No wonder, therefore, that the wisdom and energy 
of Elizabeth’s government should promptly be engaged in pro- 
viding securities against it. tore 
With regard to the severe statutes which were passed in this 
reign against the Catholics, and which inflicted the penalties of 
treason on a denial of the Queen’s supremacy, and certain other 
delinquencies, very opposite views will always be taken by different 
Classes of writers. M r. Hallam, of course, belongs to that class 
* Strype, vol. i. p. 7. + Vol. i. p. 125. t Strype, p. 7. 
NO, VIII.—OCT. 1828. T 
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which contends that these penalties were, in the most odious 
sense, punishments for religion: for “ a man,” says he, “ is 
punished for religion when he incurs a penalty for its profession, 
or exercise, to which he was not liable on any other account.”* 
On the other hand, it has been contidently affirmed, that 


no Papists were in this reign put to death purely on account of their 
religion, as numberless Protestants had been in the woful days of Queen 
Mary ; yet many were executed for treason.” 


To us it appears, that the truth les between these extreme state- 
ments. We may concede to Mr. Hallam that a man cannot rea- 
sonably be said to suffer for treason, merely because he is con- 
victed under a statute which exposes the celebration of certain 
religious rites to the same penalties as rebellion or conspiracy. 
But then we must likewise contend, on the other hand, that a 
man cannot be justly said to suffer purely for religion, when he is 
molested, not merely and solely as the professor of a system of 
belief which is theologically erroneous, but as one member of a 
religious communion, the whole spint and genius of which is 
conceived to be dangerous to the peace and independence of the 
realm. It is true the laws against Papists were framed, to all 
appearance, with a view to the proscription and utter extirpation 
of the Catholic religion from this kingdom. But then it is like- 
wise true, that the Catholic religion was not merely the mother of 
speculative error, but the nurse of all the treason which, in those 
days, was engendered against the sovereign and the state of Eng- 
land. It is expressly allowed by the author, that there was one 
continued conspiracy of Rome and Spain during the greater part 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and both her council and her parliament 
seem to have imagined (whether wisely or not) that the most 
effective method for exterminating the mischief was, if possible, 
to extinguish the religion itself, by making its exercise and profes- 
sion intolerable to its adherents. On the whole, therefore, we 
are not unwilling to accept the representation of the matter, fur- 
nished to us by Mr. Hallam himself in one of his lucid intervals 
of moderation, where he allows, that the persecution under Eliza- 
beth had in view the security of the government, and was thus dis- 
tinguished from that which the Protestants had sustaimed in her 
sister's reign, and which sprung from mere bigotry and vindictive 
rancour. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that this admission is strangely fol- 
lowed up by a censure which fixes the mark of peculiar and “ deep 
damnation” on the execution of those Romish priests, who re- 
fused to disclaim the deposing power of the Pope. Now, if 
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opinions could be treasonable, we know of no opinion more 
righteously deserving of that character than the tenet in question. 
Mr. Hallam, indeed, is pleased to call it a mere speculative doc- 
trine; and in one sense it might be speculative, namely, that in 
many instances it might be impracticable to couple it, by legal 
proof, with any overt act. In any other sense, however, it cannot 
be called a mere speculative tenet, without a resolute perversion 
of language. ‘The bull of Pius V. absolving the Queen’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance, and the fanaticism which fixed that 
bull to the gates of the Bishop of London’s palace, had given to 
that doctrine the full character of a practical and political prin- 
ciple; and as a practical and political principle it was embraced 
in its amplest extent by the Jesuits. ‘The successor of Pius V. 
(Gregory XIII.) had, indeed, graciously offered some relief to 
uneasy consciences, by declaring, that though the bull should be 
considered as always in force, it should be binding on Catholics 
only when due execution of it could be had! “ But this permission 
to dissemble, in hope of a better opportunity to revolt, was not,” as 
Mr. Hallam very justly remarks, ‘ at all likely to tranquillize her 
council, or to conciliate them towards the Romish party,” It 
could do nothing to mitigate the political character of the doctrine 
in question. We cannot, therefore, scruple to affirm, that (under 
all the peculiar and distracting circumstances in which the Queen’s 
government was placed) if there was any religious dogma, the 
very holding of which might be regarded as an abetting of treason, 
and which might even be thought to approach to the nature of an 
overt act of treason, it was this tenet—that the Bishop of Rome 
may deprive monarchs of their crowns, and raise their subjects in 
rebellion against them. 

It is truly remark; Jie that the expediency of moderate councils 
seems, nevertheless, at one time, to have forced itself on the mind 
of Burleigh, as appears by a memorial which was addressed by 
him to the Queen, and from which the following passages are 
quoted by Mr. Hallam :— 


Considering,’ he says, “ that the urging of the oath of supremacy 
must needs, in some degree, beget despair, since, in the taking of it, he 
[the papist] must either think he doth an unlawful act, as, without the 
special grace of God, he cannot think otherwise, or else, by refusing it, 
must become a traitor, which, before some burt done, seemeth hard; I 
humbly submit this to your excellent consideration, whether, with as 
much security to your Majesty's person and state, and more satisfaction 
for them, it were not better to leave the oath to this sense, that whoso- 
ever would not bear arms against all foreign princes, and namely the 
Pope, that should any way invade your Majesty's dominions, he should 

atraitor. For, hereof, this commodity will ensue, that those papists, 
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as I think most papists would, that should take this oath, would be 
divided from the great mutual confidence which is now between the Pope 
and them, by reason of their afflictions for him, and such priests as would 
refuse that oath then, no tongue could say for shame that they suffer for 
religion, if they did suffer, 

“ But here it may be objected, they would dissemble and equivocate 
with this oath, and that the Pope would dispense with them in that case, 
Even so may they with the present oath both dissemble and equivocate, 
and also have the Pope’s dispensation for the present oath, as well as for 
the other. But this is certain, that whomsoever the conscience, or fear 
of breaking an oath doth bind, him would that oath bind. And that 
they make conscience of an oath, the trouble, losses, and disgraces that 
they suffer for refusing the same do sufficiently testify, and you know 
that the perjury of either oath is equal.”—Vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 


And here the constitutional historian is unable to suppress his 
exultation, and he accordingly exclaims, ‘ ‘These sentiments are 
not such as bigoted theologians were then, cr have been since, 
accustomed to entertain.” ; 

Now we must venture to remark, that sentiments of this stamp 
appear to have been as little familiar in those times, to the minds 
of statesmen as of bigoted theologians; and it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary, that Burleigh himself, the author of those very senti- 
ments,—and from whom, therefore, if from any one, the Catholics 
might hope for greater moderation,—persisted, nevertheless, in 
the same severities; and this even after the death of Leicester and 
of Walsingham, who were regarded as the chief advisers of san- 
guinary measures.* Nothing affords a more striking proof than 
this one fact, that the path of moderation must have been beset 
with more perils and difficulties than Mr. Hallam is willing to 
allow, or than, perhaps, even Burleigh himself was aware of when 
he drew up his memorial. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the subject without complaining 
of the perplexity to which we have often found ourselves reduced, 
in our attempts to ascertain the precise views of the author re- 
specting several important questions; a perplexity occasioned by 
his habit of expressing himself at one time in the most unqualified 
language, respecting matters, on which, at another, he scarcely 
ventures on a positive opinion. For instance, in p. 179, vol.i. he 
says, “ IT am persuaded, that if a fair and legal toleration, or even a 
general connivance at the exercise of the worship of the Catholics, 
had been conceded in the first part of Elizabeth’s reign, she would 
have spared herself those perpetual terrors of rebellion which 
occupied all her later years;” forgetting, we presume, p. 13], in 
which he had declared, that “ it would not be safe to assert that a 
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more conciliatory policy would have altogether disarmed the hos- 
tility of the English Catholics, much less laid at rest those busy 
hopes which the peculiar circumstances of Elizabeth’s reign had 
a tendency to produce.” It would be a considerable relief to his 
readers, if, in this, and similar instances, he would inform them 
(whenever his work shall reach a second edition) to which of such 
opposite views it is his intention to adhere. 

n the fourth chapter, we have an account of the rise of the 
Puritans, and of the treatment they experienced from the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth; and we do solemnly aver it to be our persua- 
sion, that a parallel is scarcely to be found, to the confusion and 
perplexity of the author’s views relative to this subject. ‘There is 
one thing, and one only, respecting which his mind appears to be 
firmly made up; and that is, that whatever was done by the govern- 
ment, or the church, was wrong. He begins, indeed, by allowing 
that we live too far off the period of Elizabeth's accession, to 
pronounce an unqualified decision on the course of policy to be 
pursued between two intolerant and exclusive sects, and that the 
difficulties of the case were perhaps insuperable.* He further 
concedes that it might be wise to retain a few indifferent usages, 
in order to take off the impression of religious innovation.+ But 
then he contends that this was to be only a temporary policy, and 
that after a time it would have been prudent to relax the offensive 
regulations. In other words, it became the state and the church 
to propitiate the Catholics, by assimilating the Protestant worship 
and discipline as much as possible to their own: but this expe- 
dient of conciliation was to be continued only until the Calvinistic 
party became sufficiently insolent and libellous. ‘The council 
and the hierarchy were to regard the clamour of the non-con- 
formists as the signal for a change of policy, and the solemnities 
of Protestant worship were then to be mutilated or sacrificed, or 
were to be abandoned to the caprice of ignorant and rabid fana- 
ticism! Whatever may be the worth of the ceremonies themselves, 
who, that is not desperately enamoured of anarchy, will be able 
to discern either dignity, or wisdom, or honesty, m a proceedin 
like this? Mr. Hallam, truly, would have what he is pleased to 
term the frivolous usages, left to private discretion! A very agree- 
able picture of the consequences of so leaving them, may be seen 
in a paper of Lord Burleigh’s, which describes the disgraceful 
irregularities occasioned by a lax enforcement of the Act of 
Uniformity. We insert this curious document, in order that our 
readers may have before their eyes a lively image of the blessings 
of a liberal church discipline. 


* Vol. i. p. 191. + P. 190—243. 
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‘« Some say the service and prayer in the chancel; others in the body 
of the church. Some say the same in a seat made in the church; some 


in the pulpit, with their faces to the ow: a Some keep precisely the 
order of the book, others intermeddle Psalms in metre. Some say with 
a surplice, others without a surplice. 

“ ‘The table standing in the body of the church in some places ; in 
others it standeth in the chancel. In some places the table standeth 
altar-wise, distant from the wall a yard; in some others in the middle 
of the chancel, north and south. In some places the table is joined; in 


others, it standeth upon tressels. In some the table hath a carpet, in 
others it hath none. 


“ Some“with surplice and cap, some with surplice alone ; others with 
none. Some with chalice, some with communion cup, others with a 
common cup. Some with unleavened bread, some with leavened. 

** Some receive kneeling, others standing, others sitting. 

“Some baptize in a font, some in a bason; some sign with the sign 
of the Cross, others sign not ; some ministers in a svrplice, others without. 

** Some with a square cap, some with a round cap, some with a button 
cap, some with a hat. Some in scholar’s clothes, some in others.” * 


Now would any one, who was not anxious to see religion made 
utterly ridiculous and coutemptible, desire to have all this inde- 
cent confusion, either established by authority or endured by con- 
nivance! What would any man, either churchman or separatist, 
think, at the present day, if he were to see the rector advancing 
to the communion-table in a surplice, and the curate, in high dis- 
dain of that superstitious rag, taking the other side of the altar, 
in coat, frock, or surtout? What would he think, if he were to 
see the clergy of the same cathedral, some in white robes, some 
in black, some without any robes at all, some in dark mixtures, 
some in light, all assembled at the same time for public worship? 
Was there ever a religious community in the world, that was 
known to tolerate such despicable anomalies within its own pale?! 
And yet it is absolutely undeniable, that the notable project of 
leaving all such matters to “ private discretion,” tends to the pro- 
duction and perpetuation of such scandalous disorder; or rather 
it tends to the utter subversion of all ecclesiastical establishments 
whatever. 

We cannot here enter fully upon the interminable question be- 
tween the English Church and the Puritans in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. And, in truth, the attempt would be wholly needless. 
[t is admitted by Mr. Hallam, that Cartwright’s disciples became 
not only dissatisfied subjects, but downright rebels; that they 
disgusted the moderate prelates, Sandys and Grindal, and drove 
them into measures of severity. He allows that there is no middle 


* Madoa’s Vindication, pp. 155, 156. Also see D’Ewe’s Journal, quoted in Madox, 
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course with sectaries, between the persecution which exterminates, 
and the toleration which satisfies; and he shows, too, quite irre- 
sistibly, that no toleration would have satisfied the Presbyterians; 
that nothing, in short, would have satisfied them, but the over- 
throw of the Establishment; and thus he conducts us to the in- 
evitable conclusion, that nothing was to be done but to resist their 
demands, or to establish the Holy Discipline on the ruins of the 
Episcopal Church! And yet he tells us of the aggrieved Puri- 
tan. He talks of pride and persecution on one side, but only of 
Sectarian tnsolence on the other. He maintains that some apology 
might be pleaded for the libels of the oppressed Sectarians,—and 
this in the very same paragraph in which he asks—“ if these insults 
shock us now, in the present license of the press, what must they 
have seemed in the reign of Elizabeth, when the press had no 
acknowledged liberty?”* He observes that the Puritans were 
likely to be confirmed in their own conceit, when they found that 
nothing but force was relied on,} forgetting that argument and 
reason had utterly failed to convince them, and that rebels and 
traitors will always say that governments rely on force! In short, 
notwithstanding his multiplied concessions, and his profession of 
impartiality, his statements and his reasonings are calculated, on 
the whole, to leave an incautious reader under the unjust impres- 
sion, that the Church was insufferably and cruelly bigoted, and 
that the Puritans, after all, were only rather impudent and intrac- 
table ! 

With regard to the remark of Mr. Hallam, that a Christian is 
bound to honour God outwardly by that form of devotion which 
inwardly he believes to be right,—it may be observed, first, that 
the Christian may pursue that lawful end factiously and rebel- 
liously; secondly, that by virtue of a similar obligation, the civil 
magistrate may repress him. It cannot be denied, that, if coer- 
cion be allowed at all, conscience, which compels the Puritan to 
resist, may compel the Churchman to restrain. ‘This is the in- 
evitable state of the case, where the ema of toleration are not 
clearly understood and fully acknowledged by both parties; and on 
this view the Presbyterians acted most rigorously and mercilessly, 
when they had the power to do so. ‘The constitutional historian, 
therefore, should have stated this matter thus: the Puritan con- 
tended for the subversion of the hierarchy; toleration he pro- 
fessedly rejected and despised.§ ‘The contest, therefore, was on 


* Vol. i. p. 220. + P. 242. ¢t P. 244, note ¢. 


§ The following is a specimen of the language of the Sectaries, respecting Toleration, 
m the year 1570 :—* As for you, dear brethren, whom God hath called into the brunt 
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his part, at best, a strife (a conscientious strife perhaps) for mas- 
tery; and, on the part of the Churchman, it was, at the worst, a 
conscientious struggle for the defence and preservation of the 
Establishment. Whether or not, that struggle were maintained 
with greater keenness of spirit, and violence of action, than the 
perils of the time demanded, is a vast and complicated question, 
which, perhaps, no human sagacity will ever wholly set at rest, 
Thus much, however, an impartia historian of the constitution 
could not fail to perceive, that to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of England, this kingdom was then indebted for a blessing, second 
only to its deliverance from Popery, namely, its preservation from 
the illiberal, fanatic, republican tyranny of the Presbyterian disci- 
pline; from a system which, in the plenitude of its success, must 
have been alike destructive of the rights of the throne, and of the 
civil and religious liberties of the subject. 

One word ‘only on the subject of toleration before we quit the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Nothing can be more explicit than 
the admissions of Mr. Hallam, that religious toleration was in 
that age absolutely unknown, as a principle, to the legislature or 
the government of any country in Europe. He tells us that it 
was scarcely considered as practicable, much less as a matter of 
right, during the period of the Reformation ;* that experience 
alone could “fully demonstrate the safety of toleration ;}+ that a 
total disregard to the rights of conscience was common to all 
parties in that age ;{ that the prejudices of those times were all 
against toleration RY that the tolerance of Catholic worship was 
equally abhorrent to Prelatist and Puritan.) Nevertheless, feeling 
the practice of intolerance to be much too valuable a grievance 
to be wholly given up, as against the Church, he is fain to revoke, 
or at least to qualify, these large admissions, by reminding us 
that, after all, the principle of toleration had been avowed by. cer- 
tain great men; for instance, by Sir Thomas More,4] (who, by 
the way, afterwards practically renounced it,) and by the Chan- 
cellor Hospital, and others, in France.** The truth is, that in- 
dulgence to a variety of religious opinions and practices was, in 
those days, almost universally dreaded as the mother of discord 
and anarchy, ‘The principle of toleration was unknown, much 
to any other subtle persuasions of Dispensations or Licenses, which were to fortify their 


Romish practices; but, as you fight the Lord's fight, be valiant.” —Madoz, p. 287. 

In their opinion, * it was unlawful for any state to tolerate the existing government 
ecclesiastical, which is false, unlawful, bastardly, unchristian. None can be a good and 
sound subject that defends it. They are traitors to God and his Word that do s0."— 
Strype’s Ann. vol. iv. p. 140. Mador, p 241. 
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in the same sense that the inductive philosophy was unknown. 
Some sagacious spirits may, perhaps, have been able partially to 
anticipate the illumination of subsequent periods; but the true 
political wisdom with regard to the interests of religion was, at 
that time, almost as much hidden from statesmen and legislators, 
as the true method of science was concealed from the observers 
of nature. Both systems, it is true, were founded on common 
sense; and yet each of them may, with little deviation from pro- 
priety, be termed late discoveries. It must be allowed, indeed, 
that the suffering party sometimes appeared to be favoured with 
marvellous revelations of the beauty and fitness of the tolerant 
principles ; and under the influence of these visions, they could 
talk of the rights of conscience and the cruelty of persecution ; 
much like the oppressed juryman, who complained that he was, 
shut up in the box with eleven obstinate fellows, who would not. 
listen to truth or reason, but persisted in forcing his conscience, 
and depriving him of the right of a free-born Englishman,—the 
right of thinking for himself. All this while (as Mr. Hallam 
must very well know) it was evident, that, when they spoke of 
liberty of conscience, they thought only of liberty to enslave the 
consciences of other men; and that when they complained of the 
atrocity of persecution, their chief design was to make their ad- 
versaries detestable. However, it suits the author’s prejudices to 
represent the clergy of the establishment as the sole, or the chief, 
patrons of persecution and intolerance; and this he has contrived. 
to do, either by forgetting or diluting his own repeated admissions, 
that the opposite principle was in that age almost equally un- 
known to papist or protestant, to churchman or dissenter. He 
is quite sure that early indulgence towards the catholics would 
have saved Elizabeth from the disquiet of one incessant con- 
spiracy; and he is equally confident that similar wonders might 
have been wrought by concessions to those very sectarians, whose 
outcry was, that the religion of the state was little better than 
popery in disguise! ‘The ceremonies, therefore, were to be re- 
tained to please the Romanist, and they were to be abandoned to 
please the puritan; and because the government and the church 
were not sufficiently enlightened to see their way through the 
labyrinth of this precious policy, the History of the Constitution 
is to consign them to infamy, as enemies to all civil and religious 
freedom! 
The history of the Stuarts provides the author, of course, with 
ample opportunities for his favourite exercitation. ‘The clergy 
are almost uniformly represented by him as engaged in an un- 
principled and ambitious conspiracy with the crown against the 
national liberties. His position is, that no democratical principle 
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had found its way into the House of Commons till the Long Par- 
liament had sat for several years; that the desire of overthrowing 
the monarchy was brought on by the Civil War, and not the re- 
verse; and that, perhaps with the exception of Haslerigg and 
Vane, and two or three more, none entertained any designs 
against the constitution till 1646, or 1647.* The obvious effect, 
if not the positive design, of this statement is, to represent the 
extravagant doctrines of divine right and incontrollable_prero- 
gative, as the natural developments of a tendency inherent in the 
very constitution of monarchy and prelacy ; as gratuitous, unpro- 
voked exhibitions of the lust of power; and not as principles 
brought into violent defensive action by a sense of danger, and 
by a fear that elements might be at work which threatened a fatal 
dislocation to the frame of society. Now we are persuaded that 
a dispassionate review of the period which followed the great 
crisis of the Reformation, will show this to be an invidious and 
false representation of the rise and progress of the high preroga- 
tive principles, whether entertained by statesmen or legislators, 
by churchmen or by lawyers. In the first place, it 1s observed by 
Mr. Hallam himself, that these doctrines “ had been early adopted 
by the Anglican reformers, as a barrier against the disaffection of 
those who adhered to the ancient religion.”+ And the remark is 
most signally worthy of remembrance; much more worthy of 
remembrance than the author of it himself seems to think! The 
religious revolution, it must be remembered, bad put enmity be- 
tween the allegiance which Catholic subjects owe to their sove- 
reigu, and that which they owe to Christ’s vicegerent upon earth. 
The spiritual autocrat could, in their opinion, at any time pro- 
nounce the throne of a royal heretic to be forfeited. In the eyes 
of Catholic subjects, therefore, the divinity which did hedge a 
king, when kings were in alliance with the head of the universal 
church, was then dissolved. The zealous Romanist saw in the 
Protestant sovereign, not a power against whom rebellion was 
impiety, but a mortal who was himself in rebellion against an 
authority more than human; a sovereign who held his throne 
merely by sufferance ; a king who, by one blast of the trumpet 
from the Seven Hills, might be lawfully and justly tumbled from 
his elevation. It cannot, therefore, be a subject of wonder, that 
the abettors of that revolution should be ready to cherish any 
principle which might animate and strengthen the allegiance ‘of 
the Protestant portion of the community; that they should gladly 
see the throne invested with the sacredness of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy; or that they should dwell on those passages of Scripture 

ich seem to invest the higher powers with something of an 

* Vol. ii. p. 72, and note ®. + Vol. i. p. 448. 
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inviolable character. A vast and impetuous stream of loyal feeling 
had, in part, been violently diverted from the cgurse in which it 
had been running for ages. It cannot appear surprising that the 
wise and good men of those times should be desirous of finding a 
salutary direction for this mighty current, instead of suffering its 
waters to run to waste, or to spread ruin and desolation around 
them. An origin, therefore, may be discovered for the most 
questionable notions respecting divine right and irresponsible 
power, without looking for it in the servility of the clergy and the 
prostitution of the Church. 

But further, the apprehensions of the Anglican reformers were 
destined to receive a most disastrous confirmation from a very dif- 
ferent quarter. ‘The Marian persecution, it 1s well known, drove 
multitudes of loyal protestants to the continent; there to become 
pupils in the republican school of Geneva. In that school they 
soon contrived most thoroughly to unlearn all their old prejudices 
respecting the apostolic origin of episcopal government, or con- 
cerning the divinity which doth hedge a king! ” What they brought 
back with them instead is well known to every reader of English 
history. It will not be forgotten that they imported almost every 
thing which is formidable in the discipline of popery, with much 
that is wild and dangerous in the principles of democracy. ‘The 
Papist grounded the Pope’s cecumenical supremacy on the com- 
mand of Christ to St. Peter. ‘The Presbyterian affirmed his holy 
discipline to be the very sceptre of Christ’s kingdom, “ befied 
which all kings are bound to submit theirs; that earthly potentates 
are to throw down their crowns before the church; yea, as the 
ae speaketh, to lick the dust of the feet of the church.’* 

e maintained that to frame the church according to the com- 
monwealth, was “ as if a man should fashion his house according 
to his hangings, instead of conforming the hangings to the house; 
that the church being before the commonwealth, the common- 
wealth must be fashioned and made suitable to the church ; other- 
wise God is made to give place to man, and heaven to earth.+ 
According to the godly institution, the sovereign, being but a 
child of the church, was, like any of his subjects, liable to censure 
and excommunication by the eldership; nay, he might be placed 
under the supervision of certain magistrates, (resembling the 
ephori of Lacedamon,) by whom he might be outlawed and de- 
posed, if he should be judged to have broken his covenant.{ 
And that these notions might not be regarded as shadowy and 
unsubstantial theories, a hundred thousand hands are said to have 
been ready to show how effectually such abstractions had been 


ad See Madox, p- 122. + Ib. p- 211. Ib. P- 259, 260. 
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embodied.* ‘To complete the confusion, the voice of the Brownist, 
or Independent, was at last heard, loudly disclaiming all depen- 
dence but upon Christ Jesus, and abjuring the authority of all 
human consistories. ‘l’o these signs of the times we may add, the 
perpetual infusion of similar elements into this country from the 
protestants of France, of Holland, and of Scotland; the blast of 
John Knox’s trumpet against the monstrous regiment and empire 
of women ; and his declaration to the Queen herself, that nothing 
but the extraordinary dispensation of God’s great mercy, made 
that lawful to her, which both nature and God’s laws denied to 
all other women besides; that she was not to plead her right by 
descent or law ; and that if she did, her felicity would be short, 
flatter her whoso listed !+ When these furious winds of doctrine 
were untied, and let loose to fight against all ancient notions and 
institutions, it surely can excite no astonishment, that honest and 
thoughtful men should cling to some antagonist principle. It 
cannot appear very unnatural, or very criminal, or very base, that 
protestant episc opal churchmen should be appalled by claims of 
divine right, which seemed to threaten the subversion of all 
human authority ; ; and that they should be tempted to guard the 
throne against such assaults, by arraying it with a sort of myste- 
rious sanctity. Sull less can it be thought strange, that James 
(who had been bearded by “ the presbyterian Hildebrandismt of 
Andrew Melville,” and the virulent insolence of Black,) should 
bring into England with him a conviction, that monarchy and 
episcopacy must stand or fall together. 

In the present day few persons are insane or silly enough to 
speak of the divine right of monarchs, (as contended for by certain 
churchmen in the time of the first Stuarts,) otherwise than as 
men speak of the primum mobile, or the empyrean heaven, or 
the chrystalline sphere, or any other long-exploded absurdity. 
And yet it can hardly be allowed that the march of intellect has 
yet brought us to an elevation which entitles us to stigmatize, as 
fools or knaves, all who may have been misled by these notions, 
during a more imperfect state of physical or of political science. 
The Reformation, it must be remembered, was like a breaking- 
up of the fountains of the great abyss. Deep soon began to call 
unto deep, in a voice which sometimes, probably, appalled even 
those by whom the commotion had been raised. In the midst of 
the uproar, accents were heard which might well perplex monarchs 

with fear of change; and these ominous tones could not but find 
their way to the seat of legislation, and call up, from the depths, 
many a restless and factious spirit, and bring into action a vast 
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mass of formidable energy. And although it should be allowed 
that the elements of disorder may not have arranged themselves 
into any visible shape of hostility against monarchical government, 
at an earlier period than that contended for by Mr. Hallam, it is 
not credible that their tendencies, and their combinations, should 
be hidden from the eyes of sagacious men, or should be observed 
without sincere anxiety and alarm: and to this alarm may, 
perhaps, in a great measure be ascribed that language and that 
demeanour which, in churchmen of the present day, would have 
the semblance of abject degradation and servility. ‘The towering 
monarchical doctrines and principles then maintained by divines, 
may be reasonably regarded as among the manifold outward 
signs of approaching conflict, between the Genius of royalty, and 
the menacing and sullen Spirit, which issued first from the study 
of John Calvin, (that Faustus of democracy:)—which had long 
been darkly brooding over this land; which began by assailing 
the hierarchy, and which, in the fulness of time, laid the monarchy 
inruins. ‘This, we are persuaded, will be found to be a more 
righteous exhibition of the case than that given by the consti- 
tutional historian; who never can find any better motive for the 
words and actions of divines than their pride and selfishness ;* 
who is pleased to stigmatize the clergy as the only class that 
could repel the infectious love of liberty ;+ and who scruples not 
to represent their system of action to be such as little-minded 
and low-born men are ever apt to pursue. 

In support of our views it is quite unnecessary to engage in a 
vindication of all the measures pursued by the governors of the 
Church in the days of Elizabeth or the two first Stuarts. With 
entire safety to our argument, it might be granted that some of 
their principles were such as will not endure examination in this 
more enlightened age; and that the spirit in which they gave 
effect to those principles, was not always pure from the admix- 
ture of human passion, or low and secular interest. ‘These are 
topics which (to borrow the language used by Mr. Hallam on 
another occasion,) “ have no kind of operation on men accus- 
tomed to sound reasoning, although they produce an unfailing 
effect on ordinary minds.” ‘The general question, as to the influ- 
ence of the English Church on the formation of the Constitution, 
and the final establishment of our civil and religious liberties, 1s 
essentially distinct from that multitude of doubts which may be 
raised respecting the administration of Parker or of Whitgift, of 
Bancroft or of Laud. Whatever may be the result of the most 
jealous inquiries into the proceedings or the characters of those 
prelates, we still do not hesitate to affirm that, notwithstanding 
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the obnoxious doctrines in question, the Episcopacy which they 
wielded, (and, if Mr. Hallam pleases, which they abused,) was, in 
its whole spirit and teudency, more favourable to the development 
of a well-balanced system of polity, than any scheme or discipline 
to which it was opposed. Its pretensions were moderate com- 
pared with the dangerous and intolerable claims which were put 
forth by the Calvinistic or Presbyterian innovation, (the Adlobro- 
gical device, as it was termed by Bishop Hall,) and this the 
people afterwards learned by bitter experience. And miserable 
indeed would have been the condition of this kingdom, if there 
had existed no venerable and tutelary form of ecclesiastical 
regimen, round which their affections could rally, when the ruins 
of the state were to be reconstructed! We are accustomed to 
hear, from many of our historians, that the Puritans were the 
renowned fathers of English liberty: but, on surveying their 
achievements, we are often strongly tempted to suspect, that 
** this proposition is true in the same sense as that the devil was 
the cause of Job's final earthly prosperity.”* It is impossible, 
indeed, to look back to their days without gratitude to the good 
Providence, which has overruled so much evil to his own gracious 
purposes, and extracted so much good out of a conflict so tre- 
mendous. But it is also, we should imagine, impossible to avoid 
the persuasion that this beneficial result could never have been 
so fully accomplished, had not the English Church been, in the 
midst of that war of elements, as a priuciple of life, and order, 
and health; as a restorative power, which prevented the convul- 
sions of the time from being, in the end, absolutely and irretriev- 
ably destructive. 

We have said that we consider an examination of the merits or 
demerits of the prelates named above, as unnecessary to establish 
the soundness of these views. We cannot, however, dismiss the 
mention of them, without charging the historian with cruel injus- 
tice to the memory of Laud. It is not ours to vindicate the 
primate’s indiscreet and arbitrary violence, his impetuous and 
irritable temper, (rendered probably more unaccommodating by 
his residence in a college till his fiftieth year,) or his injudicious 
propensity to practices and forms which were liable to be con- 
strued into indications of a lurking fondness for the old super- 
sition. But when we find a writer, professing impartiality, aud 
yet blind to the integrity, the fortitude, the munificence, and the 
ardent love of literature, exemplified in the character of this dis- 
tinguished prelate ;—when we find his measures ascribed, not to 
his anxiety to render the Church and Crown secure from the 
attempts of the disaffected, but solely to the indulgence of a ma- 
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lignant humour ;*—when we see the man who was admired and 
esteemed by Grotius, portrayed as destitute even of those quali- 
ties which render a person estimable in private life ;}—nay, when 
we hear it insmuated that he was without religion, and that his 
letters indicate no sense of duty to God or man;{—when we 
perceive such things, we are induced almost to throw aside the 
volume in despair! Few spectacles on earth are more sorrowful, 
or more perplexing, than that of a powerful mind, like Mr. Hal- 
lam’s, thus shorn, for a time, of its strength, by the treacherous 
blandishments of a political prepossession. 

Our readers by this time may easily judge of the complexion 
of this history in reference to the important period of Charles I. 
Gleams of noble candour and impartiality, it 1s true, are of tole- 
rably frequent occurrence, but they are short and transient, and 
the prospect is again clouded over as darkly as before. For 
instance, it is admitted that it would be unfair to censure the 
King for breaches of law made dubious by a long course of pre- 
cedents ;§ but then, on the other hand, it seems to be generally 
assumed that both he and his ministers were fully and distinctly 
aware of the illegality of his most odious and dangerous measures. 
It is allowed that the maxim of a transcendent prerogative, as 
co-existing with the ordinary course of law, was repeatedly insisted 
on in preceding reigns, especially those of the ‘Tudor dynasty. 
It is, further, very justly, suggested that in former times the sit- 
tings of parliament were short, and left intervals which required 
the prompt exercise of supreme authority in cases not provided 
for at all by act of parliament, or provided for very imperfectly 
and obscurely in the meagre language of early legislation. ‘These 
and other circumstances might not unnaturally lead even a patriot 
king, in those days, to imagine that such prerogative was actu- 
ally a part of the Constitution; and quite as necessary a part of 
it as the privileges and rights of parliament: especially when the 
treacherous parsimony and factious distrust of the Commons 
drove the King to exigencies, which seemed to furnish a perpetual 
and practical commentary upon this dangerous theory, and to 
force upon him a belief of the utter impossibility of carryimg on 
the government without such paramount and overruling authority. 
No man, at this day, ever dreams of contending that consider- 
ations like these are wholly sufficient to rescue the memory of 
Charles from the charge of rashness and imprudence, of frequent 
infirmity of purpose, and of some duplicity. But they are con- 
siderations, the benefit of which ought, nevertheless, to be most 
fully and liberally allowed him, by every one who is aware of the 
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unparalleled and cruel perplexity of his condition ;—much more 
fuily and liberally than it is allowed by this empartial historian. 
By him we are, somewhere, cogently reminded of the impossi- 
bility of forming a correct or equitable judgment respecting the 
events or the agents of remote periods, without placing ourselves, 
as it were, In the scene of action, and conceiving ourselves to be, 
personally and bodily, in the very midst of the various and con- 
flicting interests of the time. We can wish for the aid of no 
better or juster counsel than this, in forming an estimate of the 
measures, and of the character of this ill-fated monarch. Were 
this counsel honestly followed, thus much we are confident would 
inevitably appear ;—that, whether Charles were uniformly sincere 
or not, there were many actions of his to which, though not strictly 
defensible, the most single-hearted of men might have been driven, 
when assailed by difficulties, which made it next to impossible for 
human wisdom or integrity to do right. 

These difficulties and perplexities may receive some illustration 
from the remark of the historian, that the conduct of the judges 
in those days often gave no complete satisfaction to either party.* 
By Mr. Hallam those persons are represented as retaining some 
tenderness for the Constitution, even while they were making 
great sacrifices of integrity at the instigation of the Crown. 

“In the case of habeas corpus and that of ship money,” he observes, 
“we find many of them display a kind of half compliance, a reservation, 


a et nctany an anxiety to rest on precedents, which, though it did not 
save their credit with the public, impaired it at Court.” 


Now to us, we must confess, there appears no necessity for 
always ascribing this unsteadiness of the Bench to degrading or 
unworthy feelings. We apprehend it to be very possible that 
some of them, at least, were really distracted in their judgment 
by the extremely unsettled state of the Constitution. Among the 
lawyers of those times, there were some who seemed to think that 
the extraordinary prerogative of the Crown was something inde- 
structible, even by the most express act of the legislature ; some- 
thing with which the King could not lawfully part. Judge 
Crawley, in the case of ship money, says—‘* You cannot have a 
king without these rights ; no, not by act of parliament!”* To 
our ears such a declaration seems utterly monstrous, and almost 
insane. But what must have been the state of the law, when a 
judge dared to give it utterance from the Bench? Does not the 
very promulgation of the opinion show it to be highly probable 
that many persons, of undoubted integrity, might then be found, 
who did not reflect, that this transcendent power in the Crown, if 
not opposed and destroyed, must, in time, swallow up all the rest 
* VoLi. p. 501—511,. t Tb. p. 475. 
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‘of the Constitution? Nay, more,—might there not have been 
some keen-sighted men who, like Wentworth, may have thought 
such a power absolutely needful, as a bridle in the jaws, and a 
hook in the nostrils, of the monster which was beginning to lift 
itself against all that was venerable and honoured in the state; and 
that without it, there could be no chance of preserving the realm 
from anarchy and ruin? 

Mistaken and pernicious as these notions now appear to us, 
there can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that they were, then, 
honestly entertamed by many, who had no thoughts beyond the 
preservation of those rights, which the Constitution, as they un- 
derstood it, had entrusted to the Crown. Mr. Hallam, indeed, 
has produced ample quotations* from the correspondence of 
Surattord and of Laud, for the purpose of showing, that they, at 
least, were In a conspiracy to subvert the fundamental laws and 
liberties of the country. Some passages of that correspondence 
are, in themselves, beyond all controversy, indefensible. But to 
us they, nevertheless, appear to be dictated by a sincere alarm; 
and by a profound and solemn conviction, that nothing but the 
most decisive and even arbitrary measures could save the mo- 
narchy. For instance,— 


“I do conceive,” says Wentworth, “ that the power of levies of 
forces at sea and land for the very, not feigned, relief and safety of the 
public, is a property of Sovereignty, as, were the Crown willing, it could 
not divest itself thereof: Salus populi suprema lex ; nay, in cases of ex- 
tremity, above all acts of parliament.’*+ 


And, again, in his paper of consideration against the Spanish 
war,t he speaks of the prerogative, not merely as needful for the 
honour and security of the Crown, but as instrumental to the 
protection and happiness of the people. 

It is, however, broadly laid down by Mr. Hallam, in his abhor- 
rence of those notions, that it isa sufficient ground for distrusting 
any one’s “ attachment to the English Constitution, that he 
reveres the name of Strafford.”§ This formidable and peremp- 
tory sentence we read, on the whole, with tolerable composure: 
because, it so happens, that we do not revere the name of Straf- 
ford. It is impossible to avoid admiring the splendour of his 
character, ‘ his comprehension of mind, his ardour and energy, 
his courage and eloquence, and his commanding qualities of 
soul.” But one can hardly venerate a man, whose loyalty seems 
to have received so strong an impulse from his own personal 
ambition, and whose magnanimity was clouded and deformed by 
an ungracious demeanour, and by an impatient, austere, and most 


* Vol. i. p. 501—511, + Ib. p. 507. ¢ Ib. p. 508. § Ib. p. 511. 
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imperious temper. And then, we apprehend, that his greatest 

admirers must allow him to have been what, in the modern 
phraseology of the Constitution would be called a Rat! Tories 
as we are, we are afraid that it will never do to disguise this! 
But then we have the consolation of reflecting that he was by far 
the noblest beast of the kind that ever wagged a whisker, or 
brandished a tail, within the precincts of a Court. The ver 
thought of him pours contempt on all such rats “ as live in these 
degenerate days.” We further presume, in spite of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s “ indignation,” to express our belief, that lust of aggran- 
disement was not the only power which presided over his meta- 
morphosis. We are persuaded that other and more exalted 
motives contributed to the transformation. He was imprisoned, 
it was true, in 1626, for refusing a loan when war had been de- 
clared between France and Spain. But this was some years 
before the levy of ship-money: and it is far from impossible that 
his views may, in the interval, have undergone a great and a sin- 
cere change. His political sagacity may, indeed, have been 
somewhat “sharpened by his personal love of place and power; 
but each may have had its share in effecting his conversion; and 
in bringing him (as probably Clarendon and Falkland had been 
brought) to this conviction,—that any considerable reduction 
of the prerogative would fatally cripple the executive power of 
the State; would expose the kingdom to perpetual and ‘immi- 
nent peril; and degrade the British monarchy below any other in 
Europe. 

The attainder of Strafford is a measure which Mr. Hallam, 
labouring in his vocation, is very anxious to defend: and in the 
prosecution of this purpose he is ready enough to have recourse 
to modes of reasoning, or of statement, the benefit of which he 
is never willing to allow to the friends of the prerogative. He 
does not venture to contend that the delinquent was, legally, 
guilty of high treason: nevertheless,— 

“the bold suggestion of Pym to carry up to the Lords an impeachment 
against him for high treason, was not only a master-stroke of that policy, 


which is fittest for revolutions, but justifiable by the circumstances wherein 
they stood.”* 


Moreover,— 
“ we are not to imagine that the charges against that Minister appeared 


to fallas short of high treason, according to the apprehensions of that age, 
as in later times has usually been taken for granted.” t 


Furthermore,— 


m that age, the rules of evidence, so scrupulously defined since, were 


* Vol. i. p. 564. + Ib. p. 567. 
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‘either very imperfectly recoguized, or continually transgressed. If, then, 
Stratlord could’’—(by the application of bad rules of evidence, or the 
transgression of good ones)—* be brought within the letter of the law, 
aod was also deserving of death for his misdeeds towards the common- 
wealth, it might be thought enough to justify his condemnation, although 
he had not offended against what seemed to be the spirit and intention 
of the statute.”* 


Lastly,— 


“ Something beyond the retirement or the dismissal of such ministers 
has seemed necessary fo absolve the Gods, and furnish history with an 
awful lesson of retribution.” t 

Now we should really have great curiosity to peruse a com- 
mentary of Mr. Hallam’s upon language of this stamp, applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to any proceeding of the Crown, (if any could 
be found,) as monstrous as the attainder of Strafford :—provided 
always, that such commentary were written in one of his very best 
revolutionary moods. For there are, it appears, some intervals 
between his paroxysms, when the oracles uttered over the tripod 
seem to be well nigh forgotten. And, accordingly, we find that 
the very man, who, in his finest moments of inspiration, had told 
us, that 
“the spontaneous instinct of nature has called for the axe and the 
gibbet against such capital delinquents as Strafford,’ — 
this very same writer, in his state of comparative sobriety, de- 
clares, that the 


“ offences of Strafford’s master, were not, in the worst interpretation, 
of that atrocious character which calls down the vengeance of insulted 
humanity, regardless of positive law. His government had been very 
arbitrary; but it may well be doubted whether any, even of his ministers, 
could have suffered death for their share in it, without introducing a prin- 
ciple of barbarous vindictiveness.” § 

We cannot forbear this opportunity of remarking, once for all, 
the curious effect, which is very frequently produced by the exi- 
gencies of the good cause, in disarming or mitigating the lofty 
morality of the historian; in bringing it down to the smooth and 
comfortable level of expediency; in making the rough places 
even, and the crooked things straight. or instance, we are told 
that 


“ rumours of pretended conspiracies by the Catholics were perpetually in 
circulation, and [only] rather unworthily encouraged by the chiefs of the 
Commons.” || 


Again, in the judgment of Mr. Hallam, the five members 
“ had an abundant justification in the eyes of their country for intrigues, 


* Voli. p. 569. p.578. § Vol. ii. p. 80. Vol. i. p. 586. 
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which, though legally treasonable, had been the means of overthrowing 
despotic power. 

Once more, the power and privilege of the Commons over 
their own members was exercised with outrageous severity by the 
Long Parliament; and again in the year 1680. 


‘« But these were times of extreme violence ; and the prevailing fac- 
tion had an apology in the designs of the court, which required an energy 
beyond the law, to counteract them.” 

And lastly, (to omit many other instances,) of the massacre of 
Glencoe, which made Europe shudder,—which, had it been per- 
petrated under Charles I., would have made it necessary to 
absolve the Gods by some awful lesson of retribution,—which 
would have awakened the instinct that calls for the gibbet and the 
axe ;—of this most execrable butchery, it 1s merely said, that it tar- 
nished, mot slightly, the bright fame of William ILI., and that the 
impunity of its perpetrators is only av apparent great reproach to 
his government; because, truly, 

Political necessity bears down justice and honour.” + 


From these, and similar instances, it seems abundantly clear, 
that when certain things are done by one party, they are little 
better than atrocious villainy; but that when similar ‘things are 
done by another party, “ it is admirable pleasures, and very “honest 


knaveries.” We fear that our readers will be tempted to exclaim 
of the constitutional historian, 


‘* Acer et indomitus, libertatisque magister, 
Cretice, pelluces 

To return, for one moment, to the case of Strafford. We ap- 
prehend there can be little doubt that he owed his impeachment 
and death quite as much to the personal hatred excited by his 
arbitrary proceedings towards certain individuals, and by his 
haughty and exasperating demeanour, as to the indignation of the 
patriots against him as leader of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
laws. Nay, that his life might have been spared, and even his 
honours restored, if a proposed coalition between the patriots and 
the courtiers conld have been brought about, seems evident from 
the following well-known passage of Whitelock, which has been 
quoted with such marvellous simplicity and candour by Harris.t 


‘* There was a proposal (the subject of much discourse) to prevent all 
this trouble, and to restore the Earl of Strafford to his former honour and 


Javour; it the king would prefer some of the grandees to offices at court, 


whereby Strafford’s enemes should become his friends, and the king's desires 
be promoted. It was that [some one] should be made Lord Treasurer ; 
the Lord Say, Master of the Wards; Mr. Pym, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Mr. Hollis, Secretary of State ; Mr. Hampden, Tutor to the 

* Vol. i. p. 588, 


- + Vol. ii, p. 691 and 692, note *. 
Life of Charles TT, p. 9, note 3, 
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Prince, others, to have other places. In order whereunto, the Bishop 
of London (Juxon) resigned up his Treasurer's staff; the Lord Cotting- 
ton the place of Master of the Wards; and the rest were easily to be 
voided. But, whether upon the king’s alteration of his mind, or by 
what other means it came to pass, is uncertain; these things were not 
effected, and the great men bafled thereby became the more incensed, and 
violent against the Earl, joining with the Scots commissioners, who were 
implacable against him.’’* 


From this, it would seem, that while these great men were en- 
gaged in hunting down the mighty rat, they were, themselves, con- 
scious of certain appetencies, which, if duly cherished and encou- 
raged, would doubtless have ended in a goodly developement of 
tail; and would have filled the royal larder with a glorious com- 
pany of sleek and whiskered occupants. It is quite amusing to 
see how honestly and heartily Harris congratulates himself on the 
suppression of this most unseemly growth. He appears to have 
thought the parties in question much better qualified to act in the 
noble character of blood-hounds, than of rats; and he reflects 
that, if the degrading transformation had actually taken place, the 
consequences would have been quite deplorable; for then, alas! 
there would have been no blvcdilned, no civil war! The great 
and noble struggle for liberty made by Hampden, and his fellows 
in arms, against tyranny and the tyrant, would never have had 
existence ! 

It is needless to state that, as to the blessings of the civil war, 
Mr. Hallam has little in common with the views of this poor and 
mean writer. It is true, that, in speaking of the Long Parliament, 
generally, he describes them as an assembly of patriots; as the 
chosen representatives of the Commons of England, in an age 
more eminent for steady and scrupulous conscientiousness in pri- 
vate life, than any, perhaps, which had gone before, or has fol- 
lowed.+ But he has, nevertheless, an eye, single and clear 
enough, to discover the manifold errors and enormities of their 
leaders. He, very justly, considers the noble work of regenera- 
tion as effectually finished in 1641; from which, rather than from 
any other epoch, we may date the full and legal establishment of 
our civil and political privileges ;{ and he allows that an interval 
of discord, and carnage, and military despotism, was by no means 
hecessary to complete the fabric of our liberties. The ninth 
chapter of the work, which relates to the period 1640-2, is re- 
markable for masterly views, and vigorous statements, relative to 

* Whitelock’s Memoirs, p. 41. Folio. London. 1732. 

+ And yet, in p. 159, he had exhorted us to reflect, in thankfulness, how highly we 
have been elevated, in virtue and happiness, above; our forefathers; and had quoted, 


with exultation, the boast of Sthenelus; ros wavipay psy’ dpssivoves ivy Lives, 
t Vol. i. p. 563. 
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the quarrel between the king and the parhament; and the two 
great causes, as they then eristed, are weighed, by the historian, 
on the whole, with a tolerably steady and impartial hand. He 
confesses that, durmeg the mterval of conflict and of usurpation, 
there was but little of such liberty as a wise man would hold 
dear. He avows himself not convinced that the great body of 
the rovalists, the peers and gentry of England, were combating 
for the sake of tyranny; and he is unable to discover, im the ex- 
treme reluctance of the royalists to take up arms, and their con- 
stant eagerness for an accommodation, that zeal for the king's 
re-establishment in all his abused prerogatives, which some con- 
nect with the very names of royalist or cavalier.* It is painfal 
to be compelled to qualify the praise due to such se ntiments, by 
adverting to his reprehensible vindication of that manifesto of 
sedition, the Remonstrance; issued by parliament, chefly at the 
instigation of Pym and Hampden, in November, 16415 a period, 
at which the wrongs of the Constitution had been fully redressed, 
and the deliverance of the country from arbitrary principles of 
government had been effectually wrought out. Lt was put forth, 
we are told, to stem the returning tide of Jovalty!* m_ other 
words, to keep alive the spint of animosity and disaffection, and 
to render a reconcihation between the king and his people | im- 
possible. The policy of this expedient seems to have been 
somewhat similar to that which afterwards dictated the impeach- 
ment of the Queen; which is allowed by Mr. Hallam to have 
been the most odious measure of the parliament;} and ve 
appears to have been prompted by the same detestable and 1 
fernal spirit, which suggested Ahithophel’s counsel to Abedeel 
that he should offer an msult to his royal father, so atrocious 
that it might render the breach between them despe rate! 

We cordi ally thank the author for helping us, in two lines, over 
the remaming history of the Long Parliament: 


“Tt may be said, I think, with not greater severity than truth, that 
scarcely two or three public acts of justice, humanity, and generosity, 
and very few of political wisdom and courage, are recorded of them, 
from their quarrel with the king, to their expulsion by Cromwell.’’§ 


The boiling gulf of the Interregnum we overleap, and alight 
most willingly on the firm ground of the restored monarchy. 
And on this ground we, once more, take our stand, mn opposition 
to Mr. Hallam, in his character of standing counsel against the 
Church of England. We have before affirmed our belief that 
to this church, the country owed its preservation from the sordid 

* Vol. & pp. 611, 612. + Vol. i. p. 584. 
Vol. ii. p. 8. € Vol. ii, p. 2. 
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tyranny of Presbyterian discipline in the days of Elizabeth; and 
it is our further conviction that, to the same church, she is in a 
great measure indebted for the restoration of the monarchy. It 
may fairly be contended that when the monarchy was buried, 
there was buried with it something, (absit verbo invidia,) which 
would not suffer it to see corruption, and which secured its rising 
again from the dust; and that this preservative principle was no 
other than the church. Of the church it may be said that “ E’en 
m its ashes lived its wonted fires.” ‘The profound attachment of 
the people to it is undeniable and notorious. ‘They longed for 
its revival. ‘Their very souls hungered and thirsted for its health- 
ful ministrations. ‘They began to grow weary of the conventicle, 
and to feel its services to be a sort of abomination which maketh 
desolate! It is well known that the ministers complained to 
Cromwell that the Episcopal clergy preached away their congre- 
gations; and that they were comforted by the sarcastic usurper 
with a strong recommendation, by all means to preach them back 
again!* Tt was a mighty and inestimable blessing that, during 
the days of trouble and rebuke, the people should have, in their 
memories and in their hearts, the religion of truth embodied in a 
form, which shamed the excesses and absurdities both of super- 
stition and fanaticism; that this form always presented itself to 
their imaginations and their affections, in combination with roy- 
alty; and that thus the monarchy, which they had lost, recetved 
a sort of consecration im their eyes, and made them long for its 
resurrection, with groanings that could hardly be uttered. ‘To us 


* The following curious extract from Richard Kentish’s Sermon, before the Com- 
mons, in November, 1647, bears strong and unwilling testimony to the deep-rooted 
attachment of the people to the Episcopal clergy, and the services of the Church, as 
well as to the kingly government. 

“Oh that the Lord would persuade the people of England to remember from whence 
they are fallen, The people of England once loved the Saints, and honoured them that 
feared the Lord: but now they loath them, They once longed for a parliament, peti- 
tioned for a parliament, honoured a parliament, thought they could not be happy 
without a parliament; but now, how is the parliament slighted! their order and ordi- 
nances contemned! and how many are they that say to the parliament, as the Gada- 
renes said to Christ, Oh! that it would depart out of our coasts! Oh, how is England 
fallen! The people of England once desired reformation, petitioned for reformation, 
covenanted for reformation. But now, they hate to be reformed; they are like Israel 
of old, in their travel to the promised land: they preferred the garlic and onions of 
Egypt before the milk and honey of Canaan; so now a prelatical priest, with a supersti- 
tious service-book, is more desired, and would be better welcome to the generality of England, 
than the most learned, laborious, and conscientious preacher, whether Presbyterian or Inde- 
pendent. Oh, how is England fallen! ....... About six years since, sin began to be 
ashamed, to creep into corners, to be out of fashion, But now sin is grown brazen- 
faced, walks in the open streets, is come in great request again. Sabbaths are pro- 
faned, ordinances slighted, swearing is accounted gainful, drunkenness goes unpunished, 
and whoredom the people are apt to think lawful now 5 because, since the bishop's courts 
went down, we have scarce any law against it,”—See Nicholis’s Arminianism and Calvi- 
nism compared, part i. p. 59. 
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: it appears not altogether certain, that the public attachment to 
4 the monarchy alone, as distinct from the church, would have been 
powerful enough to accomplish its restoration. At all events, it 
will hardly be questioned that the church was a power, whose 
vivaciousness mainly contributed to the revival of the constitu- 
tion; that it was the depository of a great portion of vital energy 
and virtue; and that if any other system had taken its place in 
the renovated order of things, the political elements would never 
ultimately have gone into combinations nearly so favourable, as 
now they have, to the national happiness, liberty, and grandeur. 
And if this be near to the truth, the Church of England ought, 
surely, to be regarded with gratitude and veneration by every 
Englishman, at least, who is not enamoured of democracy, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, or of its natural; result, universal des- 
potism, It should be honoured as an instrument, which the hand 
of Providence has signally employed, in the production of those 
measureless blessings which we are enjoying at this very day. 

In illustration of these views we might appeal to the Petition 
presented by the Gentry of England against the abolition of Epis- 
copacy in the former reign; a document which forcibly pourtrays 
the dangers which the Presbyterian scheme would mevitably 
bring with it, if nationally established in a kingdom so extensive 
as England.* 

: We might appeal to the notorious fact, that Charles IT. felt 
; | himself compelled, when in exile, “ to abandon the party and 

ea of the Presbyterians, and to reiy entirely on his old 

“piscopal party, ¢ omprehending the nobility, gentry, and bulk of 

the kingdom of England :” who refused him their support, so 

long as ‘he was thought “f to go upon grounds disagreeable to their 

affections and interests, and the good of the nation, and incon- 

sistent with the ancient constitution both of Church and State.”+ 

| We might appeal to the extraordinary facility with which the 

4 recovery of the Church lands was accomplished on the King’s 

pe return; a striking proof of the concurrence of the nation, of their 

& ae attachment to the Establishment, of their impatience for its 

¢ revival, and of their conviction that, without the reinstatement of 

the Church, the work of restoration would have been miserably 
incomplete. 

We might appeal even to the assertion of Mr. Hallam himself, 
that the Church of England was the rallying point of the Parlia- 
ment; that the crown itself stood only second in its affections ; 
and that this has ever since been the characteristic of real Toryism:} 


* Southey’s Book of the Church, vol. ii, p. 391. 


t See a letter from Col, Bamfylde to Thurloe, Harris, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 147, 148. 
¢ Vol. ii. p. 207, 208, 
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an assertion conveyed, perhaps, in terms somewhat too positive 
and emphatic, but which, taken in a moderate sense, exhibits the 
Church in the light of a conservative and tutelary power to the 
constitution. By the historian, indeed, the remark is probably 
designed to convey a reproach. ‘The tories, however, will doubt- 
less accept it as a splendid and glorious imputation (xé@ddAisov 
dveidos); and the sovereigns of England, we are confident, will 
always regard that allegiance as most valuable and stedfast, which 
has for its foundation a cordial devotion to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Establishment of this land. 

We have thought it right to say thus much, in order to guard 
the reader against the bitter spirit which prevails throughout the 
author’s account of the contests with the Nonconformists in the 
reign of Charles Ll. ; and which has produced a representation 
on the whole as unfair, as a satirical temper, and an habitual 
contempt for the Anglican party, could well make it. The 
bishops, he tells us, met the offers of the Presbyterians with a 
scornful and vindictive smile.* ‘The ill success of the Savoy 
Conference is made by him to rest almost entirely upon the 
churchmen.t The integrity of the Episcopal Clergy 1s studi- 
ously disparaged in comparison with that of the Nonconformists.{ 
No better motive can be found for the conduct of the clergy, than 
a malignant and unconquerable hatred for the Separatists; although 
the author is prt NE compelled to allow, that the objections to 
a more indulgent system were founded on a persuasion, then com- 
mon to all parties, that toleration would be the parent of inter- 
minable confusion,§ and would make a Babel of the city of God. 
His rancorous virulence betrays him at times into a forgetfulness 
of all decency and propriety, and into a total disregard for the 
dignity of historical composition; as where he stigmatizes as 
infamous a letter of Archbishop Sheldon’s, (recommending to his 
bishops, in a tone and language very far from intemperate, that 
they should endeavour to win Teimnonfinsaiies to obedience, and, 
on failure, that they should have recourse to the existing laws,)}| 
and, more especially, where he informs us that Danby propitiated 
the Lambeth Moloch and his Suffragan Imps, by renewing the 
which had been relaxed by the Cabal administration. 

f the author had been haunted by a vision of St. Dominic, or 


* Vol, ii. p. 181. + Vol. ii. p. 198. t Vol. ii. p. 203. 

§ See vol. ii, p. 521. Weare told by Dr. Pope, that Bishop Ward was for the 
Conventicle Act, not out of enmity to the Dissenters’ persons, but of love to the repose 
and welfare of the government: for he believed, that if the growth of them were not 
timely suppressed, it would either cause the necessity for a standing army to preserve the 
peace, or a general toleration which would end in Popery.—Life of Ward, p. 68. 

| This letter may be found in Harris, vol. ii. ch. ii. p. 106, 

Vol, ii. p. 266, note ft. 
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‘Torquemada, surrounded by the fiends of the Inquisition, language 
like this would hardly have surprised us. But an application of 
it like the above is fit only for the “ caitiff brawlers” whom he 
affects to despise. It would be absolutely ridiculous, were it not 
that there is something saddening even in the momentary degrada- 
tion of a mind like Mr. Hallam’s, It is most melancholy to 
find such a man ever condescending to write, as if he were ambi- 
tious only of winning the applause of young gentlemen, at the 
critical age when they begin to frequent spouting clubs, to revel 
in the luxury of all manner of free-thinking, and to delight in a 
bouncing and galvanizing sort of rhetoric ! 

As a corrective to the representations of Mr. Hallam, respect- 
ing the contest between the Church and the Nonconformists, we 
cannot do better than call the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing luminous and charitable statement from the Life of Jeremy 
‘Taylor by Bishop Heber; a writer whose candour and liberality 
have been commended by Mr. Hallam, and whose arbitration, 
therefore, he will hardly venture to refuse. Speaking of the final 
secession of the Puritan Clergy from the Church, that admirable 
Prelate observes : 


** Both parties, in that case, were agreed on the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. Both professed themselves not unwilling to keep out of sight, 
and mutually endure the few doctrinal points, on which a difference 
existed between them. ‘The leading Puritans were even disposed to sub- 
mit to that Episcopal government, their opposition to which fared former 
reigns had created so much disturbance, and had led by degrees to such 
abundant bloodshed and anarchy. And it is no less true than strange, 
that this great quarrel, which divided so many holy and learned preachers 
of the common faith, was occasioned and perpetuated by men who— 
chiefly resting their objections on the form and colour of an ecclesiastical 
garment, the wording of a prayer, or the injunction of kneeling at the 
Eucharist —were willing, for questions like these, to disturb the peace of 
the religious world, and subject themselves to the same severities which 
they had previously inflicted on the Episcopal clergy. 

** With these men, whether in England or Ireland, there were, appa- 
rently, only three lines of conduct for the ruling powers to follow. 

“ The first was, the adoption of such a liturgy and form of Church 
government, as would at once satisfy the advocates of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery. This was attempted in vain; and was indeed a measure, 
the failure of which a very slender attention to the prejudices and animo- 
sities of both parties would have enabled a by-stander to anticipate. 

** The second was that which was, at least virtually, promised by the 
king in the Declaration of Breda; that, namely, the uniformity of disci- 
pline and of worship should for the present not be insisted on; that the 
Presbyterian and Independent preachers should, during their lives, be 
continued in the churches where they were settled, ejecting only those 
who had been forcibly intruded to the prejudice of persons yet alive, and 
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who might legally claim re-instatement ; and filling up the vacancies of 
such as died, with ministers episcopally ordained and canonically obe- 
dient. In this case it is possible that (as the stream of preferment and 
patronage would have been confined to these who conformed ; as the 
great body of the nation were strongly attached to the liturgy, and gave a 
manifest preference to those churches where tt was used ; and as the cove- 
nanting clergy would no longer have been under the influence of that 

int of honour, which, when its observance was compulsory, induced 
them to hold out against it) the more moderate, even of the existing 
generation, would have, by degrees, complied with their own interests, 
and the inclination of ther flocks ; while the course of nature, and the 
increasing infirmities of age niust, in a few years, have materially dimi- 
nished the numbers and influence of the more pertinacious. 

“ But, while we at the present day are amusing ourselves with schemes 
of what we should have done had we lived in the times of our fathers, it 
may be well, for the justification of these last, to consider how little the 
principles of toleration were then understood by either party; how deeply, 
and how recently the Episcopal clergy, and even the laity of the same per- 
suasion, had suffered from those very persons who now called on them for 
Jorbearance ; how ill the few measures which were really proposed, of a 
conciliatory nature, were met by the disingenuousness of some of the Pres- 
byterian leaders, and by the absurd bigotry of others ; and the reasonable 
suspicion which was thus excited, that nothing would content them but 
the entire proscription of the forms to which they objected. 

‘Nor can we greatly wonder that, under such circumstances, the 
third, and simplest course was adopted,—that, namely, of imposing afresh 
on all a liturgy, to which the great body of the people was ardently attached, 
and the disuse of which in many particular parishes (where the majority of 
the congregations enjoyed it) was likely to be attended with abundant dis- 
content and inconvenence. ‘These considerations are indeed no apology 
for the fresh aggressions of which the Episcopalian clergy were guilty ; 
for their unseasonable, though well-intended alterations in the liturgy ; 
and the hostile clauses inserted in the new act of Uniformity. Far less 
can they extenuate the absurd wickedness of the persecution afterwards 
resorted to against those whom these measures confirmed in their schism, 
But they may lead us to apprehend, that (though a very few concessions 
more would have kept such men as Baxter and Philip Henry in the 
Church) there would have been very many whom no concession would 
have satisfied ; and that the offence of schism was in a great measure 
inevitable ; though a different course, on the side of the victorious party, 
might have rendered it of less wide diffusion, and of less deep and lasting 
malignity.”* 

We cannot omit this opportunity of expressing our astonish- 
ment at the hardihood of the author’s occasional speculations on 
the subject of episcopal government. He is not content, for 
instance, with affirming the alleged necessity of episcopal ordina- 
tion to be a novelty, but he even ventures to call it a malignant 
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innovation. Now, if this assertion had been made by an obscure 
author, we should have been strongly tempted to suspect that he 
was some vicious member of that numerous family, which trace 
their line to the “ grandfather of stupidity.”* If the necessity of 
the episcopal function was seldom controversially insisted upon 
until the time of Calvin, it is, precisely, because till then it was 
scarcely ever a subject of doubt. There was, it is true, in the 
fourth century, one Aérius, a factious and discontented presbyter, 
who in a spirit of “ malignant innovation,” maintained that bishops 
and presbyters were equal; and he was accordingly deemed a 
heretic for his pains! By the adversaries of prelacy, indeed, 
Jerome is confidently claimed as an authority for their disparaging 
views of the episcopal office; for Jerome tells us, that bishops 
were selected out of the body of presbyters, and appointed to 
preside over their assemblies for the purpose of suppressing dis- 
cord and confusion. But then, does not the very same Jerome 
declare, that this was not a partial or occasional expedient, but a 
practice as old as the apostolic times, and universal throughout 
the Christian world?) And does he not, moreover, allow that the 
bishop was elevated above the presbyter, by the power of con- 
ferring holy orders? And does he not illustrate the distinction 
between them by comparing the election of a bishop to the choice 
of a commander-in-chief by a military body; and by reference to 
the high-priest, and the ordinary priesthood, and the Levitical 
ministry, under the Jewish economy?+ And if so, who, we 
would ask, were the malignant innovators? They who were 
anxious to maintain an immemorial regimen and discipline ; or 
they who laboured to revive the exploded heresy of Aertus ? 

It is another of the author’s magnanimous propesitions, that 
the main controversy between episcopacy and presbytery is one 
of dry antiquarian criticism, little more interesting than that about 
the Roman senate or the Saxon wittenagemote; and that, if 
episcopacy were abolished, it would make no perceptible dif- 
ference in the religion of the laity, who are ignorant of its nature 
and grounds. We cannot stop to expose, as it deserves, the mis- 
chievous absurdity of these assertions. ‘That there is a certain 
school, to the disciples of which the early history and primitive 
government of the Church of Christ is a subject of no profound 
or solemn interest, we verily believe; and in that school the au- 
thority of the constitutional historian may be eminently powerful. 
We trust, however, that the progress of intellect has not yet given 
to this school a very wide predominance. We hope that there are 
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yet, among the intelligent and reflecting classes of Englishmen, 
many who are strangers to this irreligious apathy respecting the 
fortunes and the administration of our common Christianity; and 
who approach that sacred subject with far other feelings than 
those of empty antiquarian curiosity. As for the position, that — 
episcopacy is destitute of effect on the personal religion of a 
people, because the laity are unable fully to estimate its influence 
or to discern its foundations, it is too extravagant to merit confu- 
tation. Let Mr. Hallam attempt to apply similar reasoning to 
forms of civil government, and he will stand appalled at his own 
temerity. 

The mention of episcopacy reminds us of the duty of adverting 
to a passage which grossly betrays the spirit in which this history 
is written. ‘The solemn and cordial devotion of Charles I. to the 
primitive form of ecclesiastical government is notorious. ‘To this 
attachment he may almost be said to have sacrificed his crown 
and life; and Mr, Hallam himself distinctly allows his fidelity to 
this cause to have been strictly conscientious, though prompted by 
a conscience ill-informed.* And yet, will it be believed, that the 
historian repents even this penurious justice to the memory of 
Charles ; and in a subsequent passage has the slanderous effron- 
tery to maintain, that episcopacy was valued by him chiefly as an 
instrument of arbitrary rule. ‘To which of these assertions Mr, 
Hallam is prepared to remain faithful, we shall not venture to 
predict. ‘To reconcile them is beyond human ingenuity, other- 
wise than by conceding, that the king’s love of despotic power 
Was as conscientious as his love of prelatic discipline; or, in 
other words, that he was a monarch contending for a sacred trust 
committed to him, as he believed, by divine Providence; and not 
a tyrant, ready to sacrifice the happiness of his people to his own 
lust of dominion. 

Among the demerits of the clergy in the reign of Charles IL., 
is sometimes reckoned their zealous opposition to the bill for 
excluding the Duke of York from the succession to the throne ; 
an opposition (it is said) which threatened to perpetuate the dan- 
gers of popery. It may be presumed that the same unfavourable 
view is taken of their conduct by Mr. Hallam, since he represents 
them as “ conspiring with the crown-lawyers” to defeat the mea- 
sure.t It is some relief, however, to find him suggesting motives 
for this opposition, the merit of which may eminently be claimed 
by the clergy, in common with the rest of the community. 

‘It appeared harsh and disloyal to force his [the King’s] consent to the 
exclusion of a brother, in whom he saw no crime, and to avoid which he 
offered every possible expedient. There will always be found in the people 
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of England a strong unwillingness to force the reluctance of their sovereign 
—a latent feeling, of which parties, in the heat of their triumphs, are 
seldom aware, because it does not display itself until the moment of re- 
action. And although, in the less settled times before the Revolution, 
this personal loyalty was highly dangerous, and may still, no doubt, 
sometimes break out so as to frustrate objects of high import to the 
public weal, it is on the whole a salutary temper for the conservation of 
the monarchy, which may require such a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of factions, and the fervid passions of the multitude.”—vol. ii. p. 300, 


In addition to these feelings, there doubtless existed among the 
clergy and the gentry a deep apprehension that the violence of 
the Commons, and their portentous assault on hereditary right, if 
not effectually resisted, would lead to a renewal of civil con 
vulsions ; especially as James meditated an appeal to arms ra- 
ther than surrender his inheritance! It is impossible to be too 
thankful for the caution which laboured to intercept so tre- 
mendous a calamity as the return of bloodshed and rebellion; a 

calamity which might have brought the settlement of the con- 
stitution to a premature and unhappy crisis, and thus have immi- 
nently perilled the most precious rights and interests of English- 
men. And here, again, we contend, is signally exemplified the 
beneficial influence of the Church. But for its powerful iter- 
ference, a fatal momentum might have been given to this violent 
and dangerous expedient, and the kingdom might once more have 
become the scene of a sanguinary revolution. That the clergy 
were sincere in their abhorrence of popery is undeniable. ‘This 
was abundantly evident from their writings alone, of which the 
efficacy was such, that Romanism was visited with a spirit of 
dumbness for a century after. But, fortunately, they forebore to 
sanction a political attack upon it, which, at that time, might pos- 
sibly have thrown the monster upon the earth, only to spring up 
again with redoubled strength. In the estimation of some, the 
Establishment is little better than a dead weight, which causes 
the wheels of improvement to drag heavily. According to sounder 
Views, it is a sort of regulating power, which has often prevented 
the movements towards perfection from becoming destructively 
impetuous, and desultory. And on a few occasions, perhaps, was 
this more eminently found to be the case than on that of the Ex- 
clusion Bill. 

It is impossible to advert, at this day, without a very lively in- 
terest, to two celebrated statutes of ‘the reign of Charles IL. 
which, during the late session of Parliament, “have passed away. 
into the receptacle of things that were! We allude to the famous 
Cc orporation and ‘Test Acts. By the former of these measures, 
13 Car. IL. it was required, that all ‘¢ persons elected to corporate 
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offices should have received the sacrament, according to the rites 
of the Church, within one year before their election :” a provision 
which “struck at the heart of the Presbyterian party, whose strength 
lay in the little oligarchies of corporate towns; which directly or 
indirectly returned to parliament a large proportion of its mem- 
bers.”"* ‘The Test Act, (25 Car. II.) on the other hand, was 
levelled, not at the Presbyterians, but at the Catholics; and the 
following is the account of the matter given by Mr. Hallam :— 


“It was found, by experience, that persons attached to the Romish 
doctrine sometimes made use of strained constructions to reconcile the 
Oath of Supremacy to the faith. Nor could that test be offered to 
peers, who were exempt by a special provision. For these several rea- 
sons, a more effectual security against popish counsellors, at least in 
notorious power, was created by the famous Test Act of 1673, which 
renders the reception of the sacrament, and a declaration renouncing the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, preliminary conditions, without which no 
temporal office of trust can be enjoyed. Jn this fundamental article of 
faith, no compromise or equivocation would be admitted by any member of 
the church of Rome. And as the obligation extended to the highest 
ranks, this reached the end for which it was immediately designed, 
compelling not only the Lord Treasurer Clifford, the boldest and most 


dangerous of that party, to retire from public business, but the Duke of 
York himself.’ 


We have extracted this passage chiefly for the sake of the 
words printed in italics, which contain an admirable answer to a 
note of the author’s in a subsequent page; where, he observes, 
that whatever influence a belief in the Pope’s supremacy may 
exercise upon men’s politics, it is hard to see how the doctrine of 
transubstantiation can directly affect them; and that surely he 
who renounces the former, cannot be very dangerous on account 
of his adherence to the latter.{ Why, Mr. Hallam must know 
perfectly well that no human being, in his senses, ever imagined, 
that the catholic was a worse subject for embracing that, or any 
other mere theological absurdity of the Romish creed. He must 
have known too, when he was writing the passage first above cited, 
that the supremacy was a point respecting which the casuistry of 
Rome allowed of compromise and equivocation ; and that a test 
applicable to that point only, might probably leave in the pos- 
session of power many persons whose allegiance was still divided ; 
but that, as the sacramental doctrines admitted no such indulgence, 
a declaration against them was a test which, like the lance of Ithu- 
riel, would cause the Romanist to spring up at once in his own 
likeness; and thus would accomplish, what no other test could 
accomplish, the exclusion of persons whose theologico-political 
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principles were notoriously dangerous to a Protestant community, 

All this is very well known to Mr. Hallam. But all this is very 

er ee forgotten, when the object 1s to make the precautions 
gainst popery appear ridiculous or hateful ! 

It is not a little curious, that although the Test Act, by exact- 
ing the reception of the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church, extended its operation to the Protestant Dissenters, it 
nevertheless received their support; and that by the meessant 
outery of the Protestant Dissenters, the legislature has, at last, 
been worried into a repeal of it! [In the wisdom of this repeal 
we are, all circumstances considered, disposed to acqiesce ; > and, 
on one account, positively to rejoice. E very one must agree with 
Warburton, that of all tests which can possibly be imposed, a 
sacramental test is the worst, because it may lead to a profanation 
of all others the most awful. For this reason, it ts greatly to be 
wished that some less exceptionable mark of adherence to the 
national church had been originally adopted. In vindication, 
however, of the policy which so long refused to surrender it, it 
should be remembered, that the evil had ina great degree been 
obviated by the annual Acts of Indemnity, whieh “reduced the 
Test Acts to little more than a legislative rec ognition of the theory, 
that members of the Government of England should likewise be 
members of the Church of England. The subject may, perhaps, 
not unaptly, be illustrated by reference to another case. Every 
one ts fully sensible of the vast advantages derived to the empire 
from the practice of admitting an audience of strangers into the 
Houses of Parliament, and of conniving at that daily breach of 
privilege, the publication of the debates. And vet it would hardly 
be thought advisable to secure these advantages, by a legislative 
abolition of the privilege of debating with closed doors. In the 
same manner, it may be in the highest degree expedient, to secure 
to the state the services of the wise and good of all Christian 
denominations; and, for a long period, it was thought that this 
end might be best ac complished by a policy of connivance and of 
dispensation, without resorting to a legislative proceeding, which 
might, by some, be regarded as a formal abandonment of the prin- 
ciple of an intimate connection between the State and the Este. 
bhshment. When, however, this state of things became so un- 
satisfactory, as strongly to impress upon the House of Commons 
the necessity of a change, the evils of further resistance to such 
a change might have been greater than it would be wise to en- 
counter. On our part, we have witnessed this concession with 
less disturbance than many zealous and faithful members of the 
Church. We honestly believe the Establishment to be so firmly 
fixed in the affections of the people, that its strength and majesty 
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will never be perceptibly impaired by the surrender of this 
security. 

Of the merits of the Established Church, as the defender of the 
constitution in the time of James IT. few unprejudiced thinkers, 
we presume, have ever seriously doubted. Mr. Hallam knows 
the history of that period far too well to venture upon a denial of 
the good service then rendered by the clergy, to the great cause 

of our religious and civil freedom. But nothing can well be more 

amusing than the ingenuity with which he contrives to evade the 
direct acknowledgment of that mighty debt. He has discovered 
truly, that nothing could possibly. be more providential than the 
inclmation of the two last Stuarts for Popery, since it awakened 
the alarm of the nation for their Established Church; for which, 
he affirms, that they were more solicitous than for their civil liberty. 
According to this most insidious statement, no gratitude whatever 
is due to the Church itself, as instrumental in the work of our 
deliverance. We are merely to regard it as a fortunate cireum- 
stance, that the popish bigotry of the monarch roused the somewhat 
less pernicious bigotry of his “ High Church Parliament,” and 
thus called into action a principle which was strong enough to 
defeat the designs of the king against our laws and our religion! \* 
Now we are quite as ready, to say the least, as Mr. Hallam can 
be, to acknowledge the outstretched arm of Providence, in the 
preservation of these realms from superstition and despotism at 
that perilous crisis. But of all the providential circumstances by 
which that deliverance was marked, there is none which appears 
to us to call so loudly for thankfulness as this, namely, that there 
existed in the kingdom a religions establishment on which the 
affections of the people were so strongly fixed, that they looked 
to it almost as the Israelites looked up to the Ark of God, and 
Were prepared to perish in its defence, as containing In itself 
nearly the whole life and virtue of their cause. If the Church 
were such a mystery of iniquity, such a nursing-mother of all 
servility and selfishness, as she is sometimes represented in this 
history, it is something marvellous beyond all explanation, that 
she should ever have succeeded in concentrating so powerfully 
the reverence and attachment of the nation, and have been thought 
worthy of so conspicuous a post in the great warfare of the con- 
stitution. 

We will enter into no contention with Mr. Hallam respecting 
the measures or the characters of particular churchmen. ‘The 
members of the Anglican church, like all other human beings, 
may have had their seasons of frailty or of intemperance, and may 
have been subject to the “ fears of the brave and the follies of the 
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wise.” But let all such concessions be made in the fullest mea- 
sure which the most adverse historian can demand, yet there will 
still remain this unassailable fact, that without the aid of any thing 
resembling either pontifical craft or sectarian fanaticism, the 
Church of England in those days was enabled to rear a standard, 
which an intelligent and inquiring people, contending for their 
liberties, were ready to follow with enthusiasm. And until this 
fact can be blotted from our annals, the claim of that Church to 
the honour and attachment of Englishmen, must assuredly remain 
indelible. 

One of the most instructive chapters of the work is that which 
relates to the constitution of Scotland, since it illustrates most 
powerfully, dy contrast, the immense obligations of England to 
her episcopal establishment. ‘The wealth of the Church of Scot- 
land had been prodigious. One half of the property of the nation 
was in the hands of the clergy; and “ the neglect of duty, and 
personal dissoluteness which followed, had met with their punish- 
ment in the hatred of the people.” ‘These demerits too were 
wholly unredeemed by any of those noble sacrifices which, on the 
commencement of the struggle against the Papacy, won the veue- 
ration of England for her E piscopal Church. No Scotch pre- 
lates led the way to martyrdom in the cause of scriptural truth; 
and, as might reasonably be expected, the reformation there 
assumed, from the very first, an aspect of decided and savage hos- 
tility to the ancient system of ecclesiastical discipline and govern- 
ment. ‘The measure of public contempt and indignation was 
filled up by the turpitude of simoniacal contracts for alienation 
of the Church revenues, entered into by many of the prelates for 
the purpose of securing to themselves some miserable remnants of 
their former wealth. The natural effect of this utter degeneracy 
and corruption was, that the Episcopal Church of Scotland was 
shaken into ruins by the religious revolution. Scarcely a vestige 
of it was suffered to remain. The effects of this convulsion Mr. 
Hallam himself shall describe. 


** The history of Scotland trom the reformation assumes a character 
not only unlike that of preceding times, but to which there is no parallel 
in moderv ages. It became a contest, not between the crown and the 
feudal aristocracy as before, nor between the assertors of prerogative and 
of privilege, as in England, nor ‘between the possessors of established 
power and those who deemed themselves oppressed by it, as is the usual 
source of civil discord, but between the temporal and spiritual authori- 
ties, the Crown and the Church ; that in general supported by the legis- 
lature, this sustained by the voice of the people. Nothing of this kind, 
at least in anything like so great a degree, has occurred in other Protestant 
countries; the Anglican Church being, in its original constitution, bound 
up with the state as one of its integrant parts, but subordinate to the 
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whole; and the ecclesiastical order in the kingdoms and common- 
wealths of the continent being either destitute of temporal authority, or 
at least subject to the civil magistrate’s supremacy.”’—vol. ii. p. 668. 


Nothing, we contend, can be more interesting and instructive 
than this brief and masterly review; nothing can be better calcu- 
lated to heighten our gratitude to Providence for giving to this 
country an ecclesiastical polity, which was consecrated and en- 
deared to the people by the devotion of its bishop-martyrs ; which 
was bound up with the state firmly and indissolubly; and which 
communicated sanctity and stability to the throne. ‘The history 
of Scotland tells us plainly of the multiplied calamities which 
might have resulted to this country from the want of an Episco- 
pal Church, which had the respect and love of the people, at the 
crisis of the Reformation. In the absence of such a Church, there 
would have been nothing, so far as we can now discern, to save 
this nation from the universal establishment of the Holy dis- 
cipline; and the probable consequences of such a revolution, at 
such a period, are surely what the heart of every Englishman must 
“yearn to think upon!” 

Although we have hitherto been engaged chiefly in the painful 
office of animadversion, it is but just to add, that we could easily 
fill our pages, if we had any more pages to spare, with noble ex- 
tracts from this work, which would raise a high conception of the 
powers which gave it birth. [rom this gratification, however, we 
are compelled to abstain. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with one passage, which we commend to the attention of all who 
understand the working of ovr civil polity. 


‘““ No clear understanding can be acquired of the political history of 
England without distinguishing, with some accuracy of definition, the 
two great parties of Whig and Tory. But this is not easy, because those 
denominations, being sometimes applied to factions in the state intent on 
their own aggrandizement, sometimes to the principles they entertained 
or professed, have become equivocal, and do by no means, at all periods 
and on all occasions, present the same sense; an ambiguity which has 
been increased by the lax and incorrect use of familiar language. We 
may consider the words, in the first instance, as expressive of a political 
theory or principle, applicable to the English government. They were 
originally employed at the time of the bill of exclusion, though the dis- 
tinction of the parties they denote is evidently at least as old as the Long 
Parliament. Both of these parties, it is material to observe, agreed in 
the maintenance of the constitution; that is, in the administration of 
government by an hereditary sovereign, and in the concurrence of that 
sovereign with the two houses of parliament in legislation; as well as in 
those other institutions which have been reckoned most ancient and fun- 
damental. A favourer of unlimited monarchy was not a Tory, neither 
was a republican a Whig. Lord Clarendon was a Tory, Hobbes was 
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not; Bishop Hoadley was a Whig, Milton was not. But they differed 
mainly in this; that to a Tory the constitution, inasmuch as it was the 
constitution, was an ultimate point, beyond which he never looked, and 
from which he thought it altogether impossible to swerve ; whereas a 
Whig deemed all forms of government subordinate to the public good, 
und therefore liable to change, when they should cease to promote that 
object. Within those bounds which he, as well as his antagonist, meant 
uot to transgress, and rejecting all unnecessary innovation, the Whig had 
a natural tendency to political improvement, the Tory an aversion to it. 
The one loved to descant on liberty and tbe rights of mankind, the other 
on the mischiefs of sedition and the rights of kings. ‘Though both, asI 
have said, admitted a common principle, the maintenance of the consti- 
tution, yet this made the privileges of the subject, that the crown’s pre- 
rogative his peculiarcare. Hence it seemed likely that, through passion 
and circumstance, the Tory might aid in establishing despotism, or the 
Whig in subverting monarchy. ‘The former was generally hostile to the 
liberty of the press, and to freedom of inquiry, especially in religion; the 
latter their friend. ‘The principle of the one, in short, was melioration, 
of the other conservation. 

** But the distinctive characters of Whig and Tory were less plainly 
seen, after the revolution and act of settlement, in relation to the crown, 
than to some other parts of our polity. ‘The Tory was ardently, and in 
the first place, the supporter of the Church in as much pre-eminence and 
power as he could give it. For the Church’s sake, when both seemed as 
it were on one plank, he sacrificed his loyalty; for her he was always 
ready to persecute the Catholic, and if the times permitted not to perse- 
cute, yet to restrain and discountenance the Non-conformist.” 

** It will be obvious, that I have given to each of these political prin- 
ciples a moral character, and considered them as they would subsist in 
upright and conscientious men, not as we may find them ‘ in the dregs 
of Romulus,’ suffocated by selfishness or distorted by faction. The Whigs 
appear to have taken a far more comprehensive view of the nature and 
ends of civil society; their principle is more virtuous, more flexible to 
the variations of time and circumstance, more congenial to large and 
masculine intellects. But it may probably be no small advantage, that 
the two parties, or rather the sentiments which have been presumed to 
actuate them, should have been mingled, as we find them, in the complex 
mass of the English nation, whether the proportions may or not have 
been always such as we might desire. They bear some analogy to the 
two forces which retain the planetary bodies in their orbits; the excess 
of one would disperse them into chaos, that of the other would drag 
them to a centre. And though I cannot reckon these old appellations by 
any means characteristic of our political factions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the names Whig and Tory are often well applied to individuals. 
Nor can it be otherwise, since they are founded not only on our laws 
and history, with which most have some acquaintance, but in the diver- 


sities of condition and of moral temperament generally subsisting among 
mankind.’ —vol. ii. pp. 550—553. 


It would be idle to quarrel with the author for maintaining, as 
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he here does, the superiority of his own party. There is, on the 
whole, so much wisdom and candour in his statement, that we are 
content to take it nearly as it is, and to refer to it as a striking, 
vigorous and philosophical exhibition of the manner in which an- 
tagonist principles operate to preserve our constitution in a steady 
course. We cannot, however, forbear to remind the gentlemen of 
large and masculine intellects, that the principles maintained by 
their party really have in them something which tends more to 
fever and convulsion than they are generally willing to allow; and 
the cause of this tendency is, that such principles are eminently 
flattering to human self-sufficiency. ‘They are but too well calcu- 
lated to call into action, and to concentrate, all the restless vanity, 
and all the desperate arrogance, and all the rankling discontent, 
which at any given period may be floating in the system. ‘The 
party which is constantly unfurling the banner of Reform, cannot 
always avoid collecting round that standard a miscellaneous and 
unmanageable rabble of conceited regenerators. In the pride of 
their so potent art they may, perchance, call up a group of turbu- 
lent and unclean spirits, whom no adjurations of theirs will be 
able to lay; and it is this danger which leads the slow and cau- 
tious friend of established order to watch, and sometimes to resist, 
these principles, with a steadiness which calls forth from their ad- 
versaries such unrivalled powers of invective. ‘The genuine and 
enlightened ‘Tory, however, is, in truth, as deeply solicitous for 
the welfare of his species, as the more impatient and ostentatious 
patron of improvement; and he may hurk back with scorn the 
stupid charge of bigotry and illiberality with which the men of . 
large intellects are sometimes not ashamed to assail him. In the 
present state of society too, there can be no doubt that a full pro- 
portion of the solid firmness of the less popular notions is emi- 
nently needed: that their spondaic stability (if we may so express 
it) is more than ever required, to correct the zambic impetuosity of 
the opposite principles. We humbly trust that the due rhythm 
and majestic harmony of the constitution will be happily preserved 
for ages, bya tempered combination of both. 

Our readers will have remarked that our observations have been 
chiefly directed to what may be called the Ecclesiastical depart- 
ment of this History. We hesitate not to avow that this has been 
our principal object; and we have been prompted to a more de- 
cided animadversion on the views of the author relative to this 
part of his subject, because, whenever he approaches it, he appears 
to be in the gall of bitterness, if not in the bond of iniquity! His 
representations are calculated to produce a suspicion, that the 
Church has, all along, been the evil genius of the constitution; an 
“envious Juno,” sitting perpetually cross-legged to put a spell 
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upon the nativity of English freedom and happiness. And we 
even apprehend it to be “possible, that a shallow and incautious 
reader, of unsteady principles, may receive from these volumes a 
still more pernicious impression; that he may rise from the perusal 
of them with a diminished reverence for every thing sacred, with a 
lurking surmise that religion is little better than a name, and that 
the Church is, only one among many contrivances, for deceiving, 
enslaving and plundering mankind. We are far from charging 
Mr. Hallam with a deliberate design to effect this dangerous per- 
version of unformed understandings; but it is not, on that ac- 
count, the less necessary to provide safeguards against the danger 
of his very powerful and laborious publication. Our own per- 
suasion is, thatthe English Church is rather to be venerated as a 
guardian minister, than hated and dreaded as an evil and mali gnant 
power. We have already expressed our persuasion, that, wy own 
deliverance from Rome having been once accomplished, she was, 
under Providence, most potently instrumental in three other 
mighty deliverances of this nation; first, im our deliverance from 
the Presbyterian discipline in the days of Elizabeth; secondly, 
in the restoration of our Monarchy from its ruins, and the preser- 

vation of its essential principles and elements; and thirdly, in our 
deliverance from Popery and despotism under the last Stuart. 

We moreover believe, that this conclusion may be extorted, by a 
watchful and sagacious examination, even from the pages of Mr. 
Hallam himself. But it certainly will not be derived from a pas- 
sive and indolent perusal, which surrenders wp the judgment of the 
reader to the prejudices of a keen and ardent writer; and for this 
reason we have thought it needful to supply our cautionary and 
corrective suggestions, 

In our progress through these volumes we have often been 
powerfully tempted to speculate on the probable causes which 
may have given birth to the almost personal aversion sometimes 
betrayed bs the author towards the religious establishment of his 
country. We have not, howe ver, succeeded in framing any satis- 
factory explanation of it. Some instances, we believe, may have 
been known, in which wealth, derived originally from the Church, 
has appeared to mspire its possessors witha perverse ambition to 
disparage the craft to which their familhes were first indebted for 
their elevation and prosperity. In such cases it may have seemed 
meritorious for individuals to repress those feelings of gratitude, 
which might possibly blind them to the public faults and errors of 
their benefactress; and to cast off the filial respect which would 
approach even the infirmities of a parent with tenderness and 
reverence. Whenever this happens, it may be expected that the 
Church will be pursued and exposed with a severity which has 
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some resemblance to the inveteracy of a renegado. We are, how- 
ever, quite unable to divine whether or not such cases can furnish 
the slightest illustration of the origin to which the prejudices of 
the constitutional historian are to be traced; and in the absence of 
any sure ground for such speculation, we are driven rather to the 
suspicion, that, with all his great qualities, he must be in want of 
some faculty or other, which may be necessary to enable a man to 
estimate duly the worth and efficacy of a system like the English 
Church. Our suspicion of such a defect we have hinted in the 
outset of our observations: and this suspicion is hugely confirmed 
by our recollection of a remark, which occurs, we believe, in one 
of his notes, (to which we are not at this moment able to refer,) 
and in which he allows, that to consecrate churches may be a tole- 
rably decent practice; but that to consecrate burying-places 1s 
nothing better than a contemptible piece of superstition. Now 
we would ask any thinking or feeling man, whether a person who 
could give utterance to this opinion can be fit to conduct us 
through the ecclesiastical history of any Christian land?) He may 
be very fit to ransack documents and records, and to exercise great 
sagacity and ingenuity upon their contents: but can he be fit to 

resent the moral results to the hearts and understandings of men? 
He may be distinguished by incomparable vigour of intellect; but 
will he not be found wanting in one essential requisite for his un- 
dertaking—namely, a profound sense of the dignity of that 
being, into whose nostrils the Father of Spirits breathed the breath 
of life? 

The author, indeed, may possibly call us down from the regions 
of sentiment and vision, and insist on our showing, by good and 
sufficient syllogisms, why there should be more sanctity in the 
earth which receives the mouldering ashes of a man, than in that 
which covers the exuvie of the beast which perisheth? And if he 
should thus play the Egyptian taskmaster with us, we know not 
well what we could do in our evil case, but humbly beg of him to 
accept, as our answer to his requisition, the burial-service of the 
Church of England. Or if he can endure nothing which bears her 
name, we should probably be compelled to refer him to that ad- 
mirable specimen of reasoning, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
vard, And, peradventure, to complete our demonstration, we 
should task his patience with the following irrefragable lines :— 


“ The encircling ground, in native turf arrayed, 
Is now, by solemn consecration, given 
To social interests, and to favouring heaven. 
And where the ragged colts their gambols played, 
And wild deer bounded through the forest glade, 
Unchecked, as when by merry outlaw driven, 
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Shall hymns of praise resound at morn and even. 

And soon, full soon, the lonely sexton’s spade 

' Shall wound the tender sod. Encincture small, 

But infinite in grasp of weal or woe! 

Hopes, fears, in never-ending ebb and flow ; 

The spousal trembling ~and the dust to dust ; 

The prayers, the contrite struggle, and the trust 

That to th’ Almighty Father looks through all!" —!Vordsworth, 


If these arguments should fail to shake him, why, he must even 
stand fast in his glorious freedom from contemptible superstitions, 
and delight himself, if he can, with the thought, that the dust which 
awaits the trumpet of the Archangel, is worthy of nothing better 
than the burial of an ass! But, then,—heaven preserve us and our 
children from implicit confidence in such a commentator on the 

é moral or spiritual annals of our species! 


Art. Il.—An Inquiry into the Structure and Affinity of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, with occasional Comparisons of 
the Sanskrit and Gothic: with an A ppendix, in which the Deri- 

a vation of the Sanskrit from the Greek is endeavoured to be 

e: established. By George Dunbar, F.R.S.E. and Professor of 

Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Blackwood, Edin- 

burgh; Cadell, London. 1827. Svo. 8s. 


Ir gives us pleasure to remark the vigorous efforts which are now 
making im Scotland to revive the study of classical learning in 
that part of the kingdom. An academy formed at Edinburgh on 
the plan of our schools, and conducted by a graduate of one of 
our universities, has already, we have heard, introduced a superior 
style of scholarship among the youth of the modern Athens; 


j proving, that nothing but a good example was wanting to render 
fs Scotchmen in the reign of George LV. as familiar with the Muses 
cu of Greece and Rome, as they were in the days of Mary, of her 


father, and of her son. 
It has, indeed, been observed by a very competent judge, that, 
‘under the auspices of the Genevan dise ipline, literature has 
; rarely made any rapid advances ;” and that, since the seats of 
. . learning in Scotland have fallen under the jurisdiction of the 
< Presbyterians, elegant and useful knowledge has seemed to lan- 
guish in a state of hopeless decay.* W hatever may be the cause, 


* Dr. Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets, a work full of various and important infor- 
mation, 
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there is assuredly no doubt as to the fact, that Greek and Latin 
have not, for more than 150 years, been studied in North Britain 
with any degree of success. Nay, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the few learned men, who during that period have appeared in 
Scotland, were not churchmen. ‘The bar has been occasionally 
adorned with considerable attainments in the higher branches of 
philology; but the Presbyterian pulpit has uot reflected much of 
that valuable light which is derived from an intimate acquaintance 
with the standard writers of antiquity. The divines of the Revo- 
lution establishment seem to have been actuated by an opinion, 
which still prevails among those who pretend to inward illumina- 
tion, that a preacher of the Gospel can derive no advantage from 
secular studies. On this pomt we agree with Dr. South, that 
“ God has no need of any man’s parts or learning, but certainly, 
then, he has much less need of his ignorance.” 

But we have said, on authority which we have no reason to call 
in question, that a better era has begun to dawn on the schools of 
Scotland. It was, we must add, however, with the view of satis- 
fying ourselves as to the actual progress of the reformation which 
we have thus announced, that we took up the volume, the title of 
which stands at the head of this Article, and glanced into some 
other performances by the same author, of which we shall by and 
by "are to give an account. 

‘The first impression, we regret to observe, is not by any means 
favourable to the character of the scholarship with which the 
Professor of Greek at Edinburgh attempts to establish his own 
reputation and that of the seminary to which he belongs. ‘Trust- 
ing for concealment, we presume, to the ignorance of his country- 
men, he brings forward as discoveries facts and principles which, 
on this side of the ‘Tweed, are known to every boy on the higher 
forms of our public schools. Mr. Dunbar writes, on most occa- 
sions, as if he were the first man in Great Britain who had ever 
sent to the press a single sheet on the grammatical properties or 
metrical structure of the Greek tongue; and accordingly, with a 
very slight allusion in his prefaces to such authors as Bentley, 
Porson, Gaisford, Elmsley, and Blomfield, he produces a variety 
of Tracts on Syntax, Prosody, the Formation of the Verb, the 
Origin of Declension in Nouns, and the rhythmical effect of the 
Ictus Metricus in Heroic Verse, the materials of which are all 
either borrowed without acknowledgment, or avowedly claimed 
as original. 

Before we go on to establish this accusation by an appeal to 
facts, we shall state in a few words our opinion as to the extent of 
the aid which one author may legitimately take from another 
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without infringing on the rights of literary property, or sinning 
against that strong feeling of candour, which delights to see 
honour given to whom it is due. We allow, then, that every man, 
who has the talent to reproduce old things in a new and striking 
light, to exhibit a fresh combination of elements already disco- 
vered, and to evolve important principles from facts which the 
industry of others had collected, 1s entitled to the praise of origi- 
nality, and will only be expected, in fairness to those who have 
gone before him, to make a distinct reference to the sources 
whence he drew his materials. At this age of the world, origi- 
nality, in the departments of literature and science, cannot be 
more pure or entire than we have now described it. In the com- 

vilation of school books espec ially, the line of service to which 
one Dunbar has hitherto chiefly confined himself, great 
allowances must be made; it being impossible to throw such an 
air of novelty over grammar rules and explanatory notes, as would 
yreclude all resemblance to the labours of more ancient teachers. 
Sut we maintain, at the same time, that wherever a w riter finds, 
in the works of his predecessors, an ingenious hypothesis, or a 
system of opinions on any determinate point, or a happy conjecture, 
or a successful illustration of an obscure passage or principle, he 
is bound to acknowledge the obligation, and to state distinctly the 
full extent of what he borrow Ss, W hether i in words or in substance. 
Whoever neglects so fair a rule, is justly chargeable with plagiarism 
of the very worst description. 

On the ground now stated we have much reason to find fault 
with Professor Dunbar, who, on all occasions, uses a degree of 
freedom with the literary earnings of former authors, for which it 
is not easy to suggest an apology. He is constantly striving to 
impress upon the mind of his reader the boundless merit which 
belongs to him as a discoverer in philology—as the very Newton 
of grammatical analy sis, and the James Watt of prosodial investi- 
gation—and vet there is no one above the rank of an Edinburgh 
school-boy who does not see that the luminary, which dispenses 
its rays to the modern Athenians, shines throughout with a reflected 
light, and scintillates with a borrowed lustre. But we shall no 
longer trifle with prolusory matter. We proceed to facts; and 
shall begin with the help which the honest Professor has taken 
from old Verway, whose name, it is worthy of remark, is not once 
alluded to in the work into which his materials have. been so 
copiously introduced. ‘The “ Nova Via pocenpt GRreca” con- 
tains a set of rules for determining the quantity of the doubtful 
vowels; which rules, although by no means correct in all points, 
are copied by Mr. Dunbar into his Greek Prosody as follows : 
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the Greek and Latin Languages. 


VERWAY. 


De a ANTE PENULTIMAM. 


|, a augmenti loco, sequente vocali, 


producitur : ut, dioy pro ab 
diuw audio. 

2. a privatum natura breve producitur 
tribus brevibus se invicem sequen- 
tibus, ut dxaparoc indefessus, 
&bavaroc wmmortalis. 

3. a insuper producitur ante vocalem 
in his vocibus, aevaoce perpetuo 
fluens, pro dewwaoc, déprog aérius, 
aeBadrne semper virens, Aovec 
Aones, cioow ruo, &c. 

4, a ante y in oppaygw obsigno, 
vavayew navem frango, vavary.y 
naufragium, natus legi- 
time, 

5. aante 6, in oppressus merore, 
pro ab andew animum 
despondeo. 

6. a ante 0, in pabupoc negligens. 


7. Ante x, in d&xovowe invitus, 
kovog minister, Kaxew pro Ankew 
resono; et in numeralibus in 
ogwc, ut ducenti, rpra- 
koavoe trecentt. 

8. Ante A, in balena, &c. 

9. Ante pa, in dpnrog messis, et Aunroc 
tempus messis. 

10. Ante in kpavtoy cranium, paviKoc 

furiosus, consobrinus, Te 

raviog Titanws, &c. 

Ante in Cpamerne fugitivus, 

varera sinapi. 

. Ante p, in precor, dpnrnp 
sacerdos, carabus, &c. 

. Ante o, in érapagmog exsecrabilis, 
bonum tempcramentum, 
puellula. 

. Ante r, in drepog pro trepog alter, 
et Oarepoy pro ro érepoy alterum, 
Cwuporoxog enixa gemellos, et in 
compositis a lapis, ut Aaro- 
pia lapidicina. 

Ante x, in rpaxoupog piscis species, 
quod venit a rpaxve, Ionice rpn- 
xve asper. 


DUNBAR. 


De A in ANTEPENULT., &e, 


1. A augmenti loco, vocali sequente, 
producitur: sic doy pro joy, ab 
audio. 

a privatum, natura breve, produ- 
citur apud Epicos, tribus brevibus 
sequentibus, sic dxaparocg inde- 

Sessus, dPavarog tmmortalis, &e. 

a ante vocalem his vocibus produ- 
citur: sic devaoe perpetuo fluens, 
aérius, &iBadne semper vi- 
rens, Aoveg Aones, aquila, 
ducow ruo, &c. 

a ante y, sequentibus producitur ; 
sic odpaytw obsigno, vavayew 
navem frango, vavaywy naufra- 
gum, iBayevne natu legitimus. 

5. a ante 6, in merore oppressus, 

pro ab andew, &c. 


2. 


Ante 0, in negligens ; 
miser. 

7. Ante x, in dxovowe invitus, dcaxovoe 

minister, Naxew pro AnKew resono ; 

decipio, et in numera- 

libus in ut Ccaxooroe ducenti. 


8. Ante A, in balena, &e. 

9. Ante p,in a&pnrog messis, et 
tempus messis. 

10. Ante v, in xpavwyr cranium, et 
compositis ; consobrinus, 
Trravwe Titanius, &e. 

11. Ante in éparerne fugitivus, 
varela sinapr. 

12. Ante p, in dpaopae precor, dpnrnp 
sacerdos, xapajjoc carabus, &c. 

13. Ante o, in érapaampog execrabilis, 
évspaota bonus corporis habitus, 
puellula, Kacavepa. 

14. Ante r, in drepog alter, et Oarepor 
pro ro érepor alterum, 
enixa gemellos, et in compositis a 
Aaag lapis, ut laprdicina. 


15. Ante x, in rpayoupog species piscis, 
a tpayuc, lon. pro rpnyve asper, 
paxea littus scopulosum. 
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De ¢ ANTE PENULTIMAM. 

1. « producitur ante vocalem in iaopac 
sano, &c. 

2. In compositis ab iog venenum, idBo- 
venenosus, &c. Producitur 
etiam ante consonantes in qui- 
busdam vocibus. E, G, 

3. Ante in ddcBarroy sale tinctum. 


4. Ante y, fere semper producitur, 
pryow rigeo. 

5. Ante é, in mévw resilio, percolor. 
nomen proprium. 

6. Ante 0, in ivyw dirigo, apud Ho- 
merum, liad. v. 

7. Ante x, in ixeova preces, ixeowog qui 
precatur, vicaw vinco, &c. 

8. Ante A, in Awe propitius, &c. 

9. Ante p, in Bpysaw frendeo, 

tia, ipecpw desidero, prpeopac 

imitor, pysnpa unitatio, &c. 

10. Ante », verborum in wwew, et 
Moved, 


11, Ante in Aerapew, precor. 

12. Ante p, producitur in omnibus 
vocibus, B. G. Lepepapuc. 

13. Ante o, in ivopapigw similis sum. 


14, Ante r, in irea salix, otrevw nutrio. 
15, Ante ¢, in inguiro, dupynrtwp ; 


ige fortiter, 
16. Ante x, in reperio, keywpa 


et Kiywpioyr. 


De v ANTE PENULTIMAM. 

1. v est longum ante vocalem, in 
"Evvadtoc, Mars bellicosus, xva- 
ceruleus, 

2. Ante y, in casibus obliquis, ut 
Svyarepoc, Svyarepe. 

3. v producitur ante in glo- 


rwsus, 


4. Ante in épvOpraw erubesco. 
5. Ante «, in épuxaxew, épvkaxw wm- 


6. Ante r, in Svraxre, SvAaKoe saccus. 
7. Ante p, in possessivis secunde per- 
sone, vperepoc. 


| 


De Anterenvtr., &c. 
1. I producitur ante vocalem in ini, 


2. In compositis ab log venenum, ut 
ioBodo¢ venenosus. Producitur 
etiam ante consonantes in qui- 
busdam vocibus : sic: 

3. Ante B, in ddBarroy, sale tine 
tum ; 


4. Ante y, fere semper producitur, 
sic, pryow rigeo, 

5. resilio, Tlidurne, 
manete. 

6. Ante 0, in cOvyw dirigo, m 

7. Ante x, in ixeova precee, 
plex, vinco, &c. 

8. Ante A, in iAeoe lustrum, &c. 

9. Ante p, in frendeo, 
violentia, ipecpw desidero, prpeopa 
imitor, pupnpa, &c 

10. Ante y, verborum in «ew, et in 
compositis, ut Kwew et 
moved, 

11. Ante z, in Aurapew precor. 

12. Ante p, semper producitur, ut 

13. Ante o, in compositis et derivatis 
ab isog similis. 

14. Ante r, in irea salir, nutrio. 

15. Ante ¢, in dcpaw inguiro, dupytup; 
ige fortiter. 

16. Ante x, in invenio, 


et Keywpeor. 


De Anterenvrr., &e. 


1. Y est longum ante vocalem, ia 
Evvadtoc, Mars, Kvaveos 


2. Ante aliquando in dbliquis 
rnp. 
3. Ante é, in compositis et derivatis 
gloria ; ut glor- 


4. @, in épvOcaw erubesco. 

5. Ante «, in compositis ab épuxw, tt 
épuxaxew tmpedio. 

6. Ante A, in Sudaxee, saccs. 

7. Ante p, in possessivis 2° pers. sic 
bperepoc. 
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8, Ante in quibusdam,compositis 
cum prepositione ovy, ut ov- 
venue intelligo. 


9. Ante x, in Auvreopat sum tristis, 

 tpvmaw terebro. 

10, Ante p, in yvpow m gyrum 

 werto, Kupwog dominus, 
infimtus, decies mille, 

vpaiva murena cum derivatis. 

ll, Ante o, v plerumque producitur 
in prioribus syllabis, ut ¢veaw 
inflo. 

12. Ante r, in Arpurwyn invicta, 
airew clamo, sator. 

13. Ante in rvpoopat, 
TUpopErne. 


14. Ante x, in Bpvyw, Bpvyopat, 
dentibus 


8. Ante », in compositis ex evy, 
nunquam v producitur, nisi in 
prima pedis syllaha, et id tan- 
tum in Heroico carmine. 

9. Ante m, in Aueopar doleo, rpv- 
maw terebro, 


10. Ante p, in yupow in gyrum 


verto, dominus, pvpio¢g 
infinitus, decies mille, 
pvpatva murena cum derivatis. 
11. Ante o, uv plerumque produci- 
tur in prioribus syllabis, ut 
pvoaw inflo. 
12, Ante r, in Arpurwyn invicta, 
diirew clamo, sator. 
13. Ante 9, in é&Avpadw, rvgpoopat, 
. Ante in 


_ Nothing can be more manifest than this plagiarism; and 
although the matter abstracted is not of the greatest value, it is 
assuredly well worth the usual acknowledgment due to prior 
occupancy. Verway himself does not pretend to strict originality, 
either in form or in substance. He tells us in his title page, that 
some of his most useful precepts and annotations ‘ quantum fieri 
potuit, concepta sunt verbis Clenardi Vossiani.” But the nor- 
thern Professor, without the slightest air of compunction, spreads 
out before him the pages of this laborious gymnasiarch, copies, 
with the slavish minuteness of a school-boy, the various rules and 
examples which it must have cost the other some pains to arrange, 
and makes not, all the while, the most distant allusion to the 
name of an author whom he treats so unceremoniously, This, 
we readily grant, is not the most aggravated species of literary 


- theft that could be committed, because its effects are limited to a 


kind of reputation—that of mere industry we mean—which a man 
of talent is not disposed to estimate at the highest rate, and 
would, of course, relinquish with the smallest sacrifice of self- 
complacency. But the bad spirit of the plagiarist calls equally 
for our condemnation whether he takes little or much: and, in 
the case before us, Mr. Dunbar is convicted of transcribing from 
Verway all that answered his purpose, without supplying his 
reader with the remotest reference to the sedulous compiler whose 
treasure he appropriates.. ‘ 

In Scotland, we have heard, there are still sundry epithets in 
use characteristic of the different acts by which men in a rude 
state of society were wont to confound the distinctions of meum 
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and tuum. From the marauding chieftain who went out at the 
head of half his clan to sweep the flocks and herds of his lowland 
neighbour, down to the paltry varlet who contented himself with 
stealing a single sheep, there was a suitable phraseology employed, 
meant at once to save the honour of him who lived by his sword, 
and to vindicate the motives of the other who was compelled to 
trust to his wits. The soft and ambiguous expression of lifting 
was applied to the robber who, after the manner of Rob Roy, 
removed the cattle of a hundred hills; while the less powerful 
rogue, who, like Homer’s thieves, took advantage of the stilly 
night or of a cloud of mist, was said to find the article which had 
excited his cupidity. 

' ‘To adapt the language of his country to the literary habits of 
Professor tert we must conclude that, in lifting afew pages 
from an obscure grammarian, he did not consider himself as 
perilling his own honour, or even as infringing those laws which, 
in other parts of the world, are supposed to afford some little pro- 
tection to the property of the absent or of the dead. ‘The case 
of Verway, we repeat, does not present the most hideous features 
which might possibly attach to unacknowledged borrowing. 
Grammar rules are somewhat hike the fere nature, a common 
stock on which the needy and the hungry may prey, without 
exposing themselves to the charge of dishonesty. But the author 
of the “* Inquiry” now before us has more serious things to answer 
for, unless it shall be admitted that, by a liberal interpretation, 


JSinding and discovering may be applied to the same process of the 


mtellect, and, consequently, that he has a right to claim, in the 
shape of an invention, every ingenious thought which he has 
found in the form of a casualty. | 
It is well known to those, who have paid any attention to the 
professional labours of Mr. Dunbar, chat he has taken much 
credit to himself for “« An Analysis of the Radical Tenses of the 
Greek Verb ;” a tract which he represents as completely original, 
the fruit of his own reading and reflection. He tells us, in the 
Essay just named, that he had long been dissatisfied with the’ 
account which grammarians and philologists have given of the 
tenses of the Greek verb—that nothing can be more absurd than 
their mode of forming some of the primary tenses, as they are called, 
from others—that the members of the German school in parti- 
cular, though deeply versed in classic lore, are too little acquainted 
with general literature and science to proceed far beyond the 
bounds of verbal criticism, and that it is ‘therefore in vain to seek 
for any general principle in their writings to account for the for- 
mation of the different tenses of the verb. He next assures us 
that the principle, upon which he has proceeded, was not adopted 
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till after mature deliberation, and a conviction that it was not 

tial in its application, but held universally with every verb in the 
Greek tongue. His opinion, it is asserted by him, is not founded 
upon fanciful theories or remote analogies— upon a distant 
resemblance between the meaning and form of certain words in 
different languages—but upon simple and obvious data. In the 
Preface, also, to his “ Inquiry into the Affinity of the Greek and 
Latin Languages,” he speaks of himself as follows : 


“ In treating of verbs I imagine I have been able to throw some light 
upon their tenses and moods, by pointing out the mode of their forma- 
tion, and the relations which subsist between their several parts. Unless 
philosophy is combined with philology we may have ingenious conjec- 
tures but no real scientific views, and none of the laws of thought inves- 
tigated, which directed the formation of all languages. I have presumed 
to differ from several highly respectable authorities, but from no desire of 
innovation, nor ambition to be thought the discoverer of new truths. My 
aim has been, by long and laborious inquiry, to obtain some fixed prin- 
ciples which appeared to pervade all languages, and to apply these to the 
structure, in particular, of the Greek and Latin. I have trusted as little 
as possible to conjecture and hypothesis, the usual resources of etymolo- 
gists; but, on the contrary, have produced proofs and examples in support 
of most of my opinions. From the principles stated, and the examples 
of various kinds adduced, many important inferences remain to be drawn, 
of such a nature, I imagine, as may simplify the philosophy of language, 
and throw new light on the noblest invention of the human mind.” 


Now, good reader, will it be possible for you to believe after 
all this parade of discovery—this long and laborious inquiry to 
obtain some fixed principles—this simplification of the philosophy 
of language, and this throwing of new light on the noblest inven- 
tion of the human mind, that the honest Professor has achieved 
nothing more magnificent than to adopt, without acknowledge- 
ment, an hypothesis on the formation of the Greek verb, from the 
pages of Gregory Sharpe, Dr. Vincent, and Dr. Drig of Stirling? 


“‘ The principle upon which I proceed,” says he, “ and upon which 
the greater part of the subsequent observations depend, is that the verb 
éw or Eyu, isa constituent part of every Greek verb, and that its primary 
signification was motion, as indicated both by it and the Latin verb co, 
of which it is the immediate parent. The verb éw, it is well known, may 
be considered as belonging both to the first and second conjugation. 
Thus éw, as used by the Tonians, or, in its abbreviated form, &, was ori- 
ginally and then in the second conjugation, or in the Holic 
dialect, the parent of all the rest. If we consider the flexion of fw or & 
in the different persons of the indicative, viz. éw, dere, gee, &c. or &, exc, 
«, &c. we shall find that they are joined to every verb in the present 
indicative active of the first conjugation. If we take the pure form in 
é# and join it to an original word, kad for instance, we shall have «a\- 
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sw, kad-eetc, Kad-eet, &c.: wad in all probability originally denoted a 
certain sound, occasioned by the agency of the beimg indicated by éw.” 

Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his “ Origin and Structure of the Greek 
tongue,” teaches the very same doctrine, attempting, at the same 
time, to account for the different forms of éw and és by a reference 
to the different forms of the personal pronoun. 


“‘ The first person of the present indicative is formed,” says he, “ by 
adding & from éyw or éw to the oriental root ; as Aey-w, Aey-erc, Aey-ec: 
the dual -eroy for eoroy, Aey-erov, Aey-eroy : the first plural ends in -pey, 
which it borrows also from the auxiliar Aeyo-per ; the second from ere 
of the auxiliar, which the poets use for eore, Aey-ere ; the third in ov 
from iat, Aey-over.”” One consequence of not learning before all 
other verbs,’’ says he, “ is, that the true formation of the times and per- 
3 sons has been lost, and a very absurd method of forming them has been 
substituted in its place, as may be seen in all grammars.” 
erst He then goes on to explain the formation of the imperfect or 
es extended time, as he calls it, from the auxiliary. The subjunc- 
ee tive, he adds, is distinguished by the long vowels y and @ in every 
time : 7 

a * the termination is the same as in the auxiliar, to which prefix Aey-, and 
a you have the subjunctive Aey-w, Aey-nc, Aey-y, &c. The future of the 

F. auxiliar is distinguished by the letter ¢, as is the future of all other verbs 

La. which will admit of that letter, which is characteristic of this time.” 


4 We may remark in passing, that Dr. Sharpe derives 2%, or 
Ba rather &, from the Hebrew yn, and consequently attributes to it 
RS the notion of simple existence. It is not our business at present 
to inquire whether this opinion be correct, or whether the Greek 
auxiliary be formed throughout by combining the oriental verb 
just specified with the personal pronouns. It is enough for our 
purpose to show, that Dr. Sharpe explained the composition of 
the Greek verb by adding the tenses of és to a radical term. 

In the Article Philology contributed to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and written by Dr. Drig, the Master of the Grammar- 
school at Stirling, the very same opinion, as to the variation of the 
tenses in the Greek verb, is most distinctly maintained; suggested, . 
it is very probable, by the above speculations of Gregory Sharpe. 

“« The Greeks,” he remarks, “ had their substantive, or auxiliary verb, 
from the Phenician or Chaldean verb mn_fwit. This verb, taking away 
ry the gentle aspirate from both beginning and end, actually becomes «. 
ao. This vocable the Greeks brought along with them from the East, and 

: manufactured after their own manner, which appears to have been thus : 
: Pres. éw, de,  coper, cere, coor. 


«We place om in the third person plural, because for many centuries 


a we 
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opxpov supplied the place of the dipthong ov. By these variations it will 

pear that the radical verb was rendered capable of inflexion. We have 
ved, that Greek words were a collection of biliteral, triliteral, qua- 
driliteral, radical words. The following may serve for examples ; re, Acy, 
pap, Tu, pay, ray, par, dap, ded, dex. These radicals are taken at 
random ; and we believe the Grecian student, by adding the termina- 
tions, will readily find them all significant verbs. With these radicals, 
then, and the substantive verb, we suppose the present and future tenses 
were formed. 

“ Let us now take the verb Aeyw, dico, in order to make a trial; and 
let us write the radix and the auxiliary first separately, and then in con- 
junction ; thus, 

Aey-ew, Aey-eec, Aey-ee, Aey-eoper, Agy-eere, Aey-e0ct. 
Then we will have contracted : 

ANeyw, Aeyetc, Aeyet, AEyouper, Aeyerre, ALyover. 
_ “ Here, we believe, every thing is self-evident. The English would 
run thus: saying I am, saying thou art, saying he is, &c. At first the 
radix and the auxiliary were pronounced separately, as we do our help- 
ing verbs in English, and would have been written in the same manner 
had words been thus distinguished in writing. . 

“‘ The present first future (of és) occupied the same place that it 
now does, and concurred in its turn to complete the future (of regular 
verbs) in conjanction with the radix. That the substantive verb was 
inflected in the manner above laid down (éow, écerc, Ever) is obvious 
from its middle form égopar, and from the future of the Latin verb sum, 
which was of old eso, esis, &c. Verbs in Aw, pw, vw, pw, often take ow 
in the first future. Verbs in \w and pw assume oa by analogy, as xedAw, 
Eurip. Hecub.v. 1057 ; xekoar, Hom. Od.«. v. 511; reddw, redow, 
unde redoov, Il. x. v. 707 ; dpw, Pind. Nem. Od. 9. Duodec. 2; 
reipw, repoet, Theoc. Idyll. xx. v. 65. In fine, the Avolie dialect often in- 
serts o after the liquids.” 


Let the reader peruse the following paragraph, and then deter- 
mine the extent of Professor Dunbar’s originality in the analysis 


of the Greek verb. 


‘*« The future will be found to take its termination in as simple and 
regular a manner as the present and imporfect. It is evident that the 
future active of é nmust have been éow, as we have the middle or passive 
in écopat. Let us join eow to cad, and we have cadeow, the usual form 
of the future of this verb, as the short vowel is retained in it. The ter- 
mination of the future is thus taken from éw or &, as rur-ow, ceic, cet, 
&c. I am disposed to think that o was invariably the characteristic in 
all its forms. There are several verbs, commonly called liquids, in which 
¢ still remains in the future, as well as aorist. ‘Thus we meet in Homer 
with cedoar, Odys. «. v. 511; dpepoe, Odys. 3. v. 64; redoov, dpoeo, 
and perhaps some others.” 


It is a remarkable fact that Dr. Vincent, the late Dean of 
Westminster, published at London during the same month in 
NO, Vill.—ocT. 1828. Y 
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which the article Philology appeared at Edinburgh, an Essay on 
the “ Origination of the Greek Verb ;” which was soon afterwards 
followed by another Tract entitled “‘ The Greek Verb analysed, 
an Hypothesis in which the source and structure of the Greek 
Language, and of Language in general, is considered.” The 
resemblance between the opinions of the two authors was ve 
striking; both having improved upon the notion suggested by Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, and endeavoured to explain the formation of the 
verb on the principle which we have attempted to illustrate. The 
circumstance is mentioned in the Life of Dr. Vincent by Arch- 
deacon Nares, prefixed to a volume of posthumous sermons; and 
Lord Weodhouslie, in his Memoir of Lord Kames, refers to it 
in the following terms. Speaking of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, he states that 


“the part of the work, which contains the article on Philology, was 
ublished in London in the same week with a Dissertation on the Greek 
erb by Dr. Vincent, now Dean of Westminster, who was so struck 

with the coincidence of Dr. Drig’s opinion on many points with his own, 

that he began an epistolary correspondence with the author; and these 

two eminent scholars went hand in hand in their researches, and in a 


free communication of their opinions, with a liberality of sentiment 
which did honour to both.” 


As might have been expected, Dr. Vincent was accused of 
borrowing from Dr. Sharpe, and that, in assuming éw to obtain the 
flexions of the verb, he had adopted an hypothesis already before 
the public. ‘The Dean defends himself by declaring, in the first 
place, that he had not seen the “ Origin and Structure of the 
Greek Tongue” when he published his Essay; and secondly, by 
reminding his reader that he and the Master of the Temple start 
from two different points. | 


“ Dr. Sharpe,” says he, “ builds the verb on the pronoun: and, 
although he adopts the inflexions from éw, as he proceeds he forgets it 
frequently in his progress.” ‘‘ The traces of é# as the source of the 
verb,” the Dean continues, ‘* are to be found in Busby’s Grammar, the 
Port Royal, Maittaire, Lennep, and many others; for the application of 
it universally I claim some merit, and, if any one should still think Dr. 
Sharpe bas a better method, he has my perfect consent to retain his 


opinion.” 

In the first of his tracts Dr. Vincent illustrates satisfactorily 
the application of the auxiliary é in the structure of the Greek 
verb. Having, however, been reminded that the inflexions of iw 
itself continued to be still as much a mystery as they were before, 
and that, until they were explained, no progress could be pro- 
nounced to have been made in the proper subject of inquiry, he 
instigated an able investigation into the first form of tw and dp, 
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which occupies the greater part of his second pamphlet. With 
that field of research we have nothing to do in the discussion now 
before us. Our object is to prove that every idea, which Mr. 
Dunbar brings forward in his “ Analysis of the Greek Verb,” is 
to be found in the works which we have just quoted or referred 
to, while his guarded abstinence from mentioning the names, or 
alluding to the labours of the distinguished authors of those works, 
excites a just suspicion that he meant to treat them with as little 
candour as he has displayed towards old Verway. 

We must acknowledge that both Sharpe and Vincent have 
involved this speculation in much obscurity by attempting to ana- 
lyse the substantive verb itself, and thereby to detect those pri- 
mitive elements of thought and speech, by which the human being 
first endeavoured to combine in one expression the simple ideas 
of existence and causation. The Edinburgh Professor, who by 
the way is constantly prating about his philosophical acumen, 
shows some sense in not undertaking so hopeless a task. He 
neither accompanies the former in his hypothesis on the pronouns, 
as constituent parts of the auxiliary verb, nor the latter, in his 
still deeper conjectures respecting the origin of the two letters 
which compose the term é#. With a suitable estimate of his own 
powers, he takes the auxiliary verb as he finds it; remarking that 
“ speculations of this kind are always to be distrusted, as nothing is more 
easy than to form from other languages parts of words, and arbitrarily 
conjoin them with fragments of such a tongue as the Greek, so susce 
tible of combination, and thereby account for the derivation of half t 
words in use.” 


What, then, is the amount of Professor Dunbar’s originality in 
regard to the formation of the Greek verb? It consists entirely 
in the negative virtue of abstaining from the fruitless attempt, as 
it must have proved in his hands, to explain the composition and 
flexion of the primitive ior #. He cannot deny that Sharpe, 
Vincent, and Drig, analysed the Greek verb on the very principle 
which he has adopted from them, years before he could know one 
letter of the alphabet from another; and yet he does not once 
mention their names in either of his tracts on the subject; nay, 
he conceals, with the utmost care, that those distinguished writers 
had preceded him in the same path of inquiry, and takes to him- 
self the undivided honour of original and unaided invention, In 
his preface he does not blush to insinuate that his happy discovery 
will constitute a new era in the study of Greek ; and moreover 
that, in order to give to it its full effect, it may yet be necessary to 
new-model all our elementary treatises, and especially our gram- 
mars and Lexicons. He then solemnly 
“ commits it to the judgment of 7 public, not without apprehension 
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that it may be rejected at once by those who are always well content with 
received opinions, and would rather abide by what is doubtful and even 
erroneous, than give themselves the trouble to muster new truths; and by 
those also who, having formed a theory of their own, soon become, by a 
kind of maternal affection, too strongly prejudiced in its favour, to resi 
it without a clearer demonstration than philological researches sataialls 
afford. It is from those alone who, on all subjects, have their minds 
open to conviction, are swayed neither by favours nor partialities, and 
examine rigorously, though candidly, every disquisition of a novel nature, 
that he expects an impartial hearing, and by their decision, whatever it 
be, he is content to abide.”’ BAB Dy 

When we reflect that the whole of Mr. Dunbar’s Analysis of 
the Greek Verb is lifted matter, taken from writers whose works 
are well known to every scholar, we are at a loss to find words in 
which to express our contempt aud indignation at such unprece- 
dented assurance. He even asserts that the principle, upda which 
he proceeds relative to the composition of the Greek verb, is 
essentially different from that of - Clerk and Sharp (Sharpe he 
must mean); “ for they,” says he in a note, “ fixed upon the 
flexions of the substantive verb as the terminations for one or two 
tenses, without seeming to have had any distinct notion of the 
formation of the rest.” But this assertion, so very remote from 
candour, could not, it is evident, have any other object than to 
mislead the ignorant reader, and to secure for himself, at all 
hazards, the coveted praise of originality. So far is his principle 
from being essentially different, that we make bold to maintain its 
complete identity with the scheme of Dr. Sharpe ; and, although 
the latter may not have developed his views so fully as was after- 
wards done by the Dean of Westminster and Dr. Drig, his method 
of combining the substantive verb with a radical term, and thereby 
forming a regular paradigma of mood, tense, and flexion, was un- 
questionably the same as that which was illustrated by these able 
grammarians, and subsequently adopted by the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor. Nor is it true that Gregory Sharpe limited the flexions 
of the substantive verb to one or two tenses. On the contrary, he 
extends the use of é and éius to the active, the middle, and the 
passive voices, and exemplifies its application to the present tense, 
the imperfect, the future, the first aorist, the perfect, and even the 
pluperfect. He traces it through the subjunctive, the optative, 
the imperative, the infinitive, and the participles.* He shows, in 
fact, that either immediately or somewhat more indirectly, all. the 
tenses of the verb may be formed from éw, that it had ée in the 
future, ecx in the first aorist, and exe in the perfect, the short 
vowels being afterwards changed into long ones, or the corre- 


® See “ Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue,” p. 80—97. 
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ening dipthongs. Addressing his pupil he says, “ your lord- 
ip having acquired a perfect knowledge of the auxiliary verb 
kis, and the formation of verbs in the active voice, will not find it 
very difficult to form the passive and middle voices. Take the 
owas Of the auxiliar and affix it to the radical letters Avy, and it 
becomes the first person of the passive: and every person in every 
mood of the present passive, is exactly the same with that of the 
future of the assisting verb, substituting for Ary- 
But admitting, forthe sake of argument, that Dr. Sharpe had 
not availed himself of his own principle to the fullest extent, it 
will not surely be maintained that Dean Vincent and Dr. Drig 
failed to illustrate their views so completely as to preclude al 
discovery in the same department. The latter has shown, as 
clearly as human language will permit, that the “ variation of the 


tenses was produced by joining the substantive verb to a radical 


term: Agy-w, Aey-sis, Aty-e1, Kc. Agy-erw, Agy-ereis, Ke. 
contracted Askw, Askeis, Askes.” 

“‘ We have already seen,” says he, “ that the active voice in its ori- 
ginal state was formed by annexing fragments of the substantive, or 
auxiliary verb, to the radix. The same economy was observed in fabri- 
cating the flexible parts of the verb of the middle voice. To demonstrate 
this, we shall first conjugate the present tense of the auxiliary passive 
upon the principles above laid down. 

Pres. goat, éeoar, erat, copeba, eeobe, eovrat. 

Such was the passive present of the auxiliary. We shall take our ex- 
ample from the verb rurrw: second future, rur-eopa, struck I am, 
rur-eecat, struck thou art, rur-eerat, struck he is, &c. contracted ruroupag, 
tury, rureirac. The conjunction and formation here is obvious. The 
future middle is clearly formed by affixing the future passive (evopac) of 
the verb ew, only as » was introduced into the language for ¢ long, it 
was generally substituted instead of that vowel in verbs ending in aw and 
ew, and w for o in verbs ending in ow; the two vowels ¢ and o being ori- 
ginally long as well as short, till » was adopted to denote the long sound 
of the former, and » that of the latter.” “ Whether pat, cas, rat, which 
occur so frequently as the terminations of the middle and passive voices, 
are fragments of some obsolete verb, we will not pretend to determine.” 
“ From the strict analogy between the mode of forming the three prima 
tenses of the active and middle voice, we are led to suspect, that what is 
now the middle was originally the passive voice. The immediate for- 
mation of the former, by annexing the passive auxiliary, is obvious, the 
middle voice still partakes of the passive signification, since it has some- 
times a passive, though more frequently an active."—Article Philology, 
Ency. Brit. 


Compare this extract with the following from Mr. Dunbar’s 
* See “ Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue,” pp, 98, 99. 
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Analysis of the Greek Verb, and then estimate the extent of his 
claims to originality. 

“« Thus, then, there are in reality only two voices, the active and 
sive ; the latter of which combines, as I shall endeavour to show, the 
power of both, and may on that account be employed with an active or 

assive signification, But we shall perhaps understand the subject 
better, by attending to the terminations of this voice. The first 
ends in -opat, as rurrouac: the second in eva, and the third in era, 
&c. The only part of the passive voice of éw or él, to be found in the 
mmars of the Greek language, is the imperfect juny, formed from 
pe or hye of the second conjugation, and the future evoua: formed from 
ecw; from which it is evident that couac or oa was originally the ter- 
mination of the present.” 


As to the origin of a in the terminations pai, cas, ras, he, like 
Dr. Drig, professes his ignorance. He has sought for it in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon; but he acknowledges, “ [ canhot'dis- 
cover ai to signify se/f in either of these languages, or in any other 
with which 1 am acquainted ; but perhaps it may be found some- 
where else !” 

It is not to be concluded, however, because Mr. Dunbar’s 
claims to originality have in general no better foundation than his 
own desire to be thought an ingenious philologist, that he never 
brings forward any thing new. ‘This is far from being the case. 
He maintains, for example, that é or és denotes motion, and 
not, as others have thought, merely simple existence ; or, to use 
his own language, it expresses 
‘* the being endowed with self motion ; and hence the moving agent, or 
the power producing, through the medium of some object, a certain act ; 
for it must always be remembered that motion is the essence of every act, 
communicated through the agency of « being endowed with self motion. 
Thus rurw will signify the being striking, or the moving agent producing 
the stroke.” 

We have here a specimen of his metaphysical talent, abstruse 
enough it will be granted, and sufficiently destitute of meaning. 
A less profound person would have told us that a verb must 
denote motion only, and neither the being who moves, nor the 

r of moving; these accompaniments being always expressed 

y other terms. But he asserts that “ existence, as well as several 

other qualities in bodies, can only be inferred from motion ;” and, 
in pursuing this idea, he becomes quite poetical. 

“Man could not use his limbs,” says he, * or provide himself with 
his necessary food, without feeling that he had the power of motion, and 
without being under the necessity of stating the act to those around him. 
Wheneyer be looked on the face of nature, to the waters of the ocean, or 
the river on whose banks he fixed bis habitation ; to the majestic host of 
heaven walking in brightness; to beings of his own kind, and animals 
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that range the forest; to every thing, in short, that could meet his eye 
or reach his ear, he must have been early compelled to admit the idea of 
motion, and express it by some significant term.” 


Still, amidst all this magnificence of imagery, the Professor 
might have remembered that the savage must have been conscious 
of his own existence, and possessed of the same idea as regarded 
birds and beasts, before he put himself in motion to catch them ; 
whilst the learned gentleman must be aware that, although all 
verbs imply existence, there are many which do not admit the 
remotest semblance to the idea of movement. | 

But, with the exception of this unfortunate speculation in 
metaphysics, whence moveo, ergo sum is intended to displace the 
celebrated enthumeme of Des Cartes, Mr. Dunbar is not charge- 
able with the origination of new views in philology. For example, 
in the formation of the optative, or potential mood, we discover a 
striking resemblance to the reasoning of Dr. Vincent on the same 
subject, but, as usual, without the slightest acknowledgment. 

‘* T have,” says the Dean, * insisted longer on this mood (the impera- 
tive), as it goes to solve all that relates to ee, the imperative of éw. . In 
ee we find the imperative of all verbs in ew or couat, and ee is the same 
word as ¢ without the pronoun.” 

Of the potential he observes, 

“ it is remarkable that this mood consists of two parts, both of which 
came afterwards to signify #f, and both originally derived from the verb. 
Ex, be it, Hy, were it. I therefore render ény be if or if be, and I sa 
the possibility is self-evident. I donot determine which part of the ver 
you shall render 7f, or which be; but I prefer the latter for the verb, as 
it takes the persons in what are commonly called the inflexion, éey¢ if you 
were, én if * were, &c. The potential mood éoyn, from éw, answers in 
the same way, for jx is the person ; the middle is the substitute for e 
if ; eon, cause, or if I be. The persons follow of course, and apply to 
the active and passive of all verbs in ew, as éiny does to the verb in pu. 
This explains, , all the potentials in omy, O:A-omy, &e. 

Note, now, the original march of mind in the Greek Professor 
of the modern Athens. 

“This imperative (of éw) at an early period was ée, afterwards con- 
tracted eZ, and was equivalent to our Saxon verb gie, gif, give, which 
became, by dropping the sound of the g, if. Let it be remembered that 
the optative holds the same relation to the oo ey in point of time 
as the imperfect does to the present. If we follow out the analogy of the 
subjunctive, we shall have ée the imperative of éw, contracted «, affixed 
to the imperfect ny, making e-ny, signifying, give I were, would I were. 
Nothing, I imagine, can be more clear or satisfactory than the formation 
of this mood. This imperfect forms the terminations of the optative of 
all the contracted verbs in the Attic dialect, as prromy, &e.” - 


We are at a loss, indeed, to determine whether the honest. Pra- 
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“wae fessor is most indebted for the above outline either to the Dean of 
oa Westminster, or to the Master of the Temple. The latter, for 
5 ‘ 4 i example, remarks (p. 72) that the 
2 a: ** subjunctive of the present él or éw is w, to which the Ionians prefix 
a e, and the poets «. It is to be observed, that from hence the subjunctive 
oo a mood in all verbs is distinguished by the long vowels w and 9 ; , I may 
Br be ; ng, thou mayest be ; n, he may be,” &c. 
“ag . In a regular verb, such as Aeyw, it would run thus; Aeyew, Aeyesis, 
Agyess, contracted Asyw, Agyys, Acyn- 
ee ; Mr. Dunbar, in following out his new views, writes as follows: 
Sa “« The subjunctive, so called from being subjoined to the indicative, was 
gle formed, I imagine, by prefixing the second person singular of the impera- 
é ‘ tive of éw to the persons of the indicative, and then contracting the 
ft r vowels. Let us now take the verb Aeyw as an example of this combina- 
le tion. The indicative is Aeyw, Aeyerc, Aeyer, &c. If we prefix a, tae ab- 
breviated form of before the pronoun, we have Aeyew contracted ; 
Aeyeeic, Neyne; Aeyeet, &e. 
a The same remarks would apply to the optative and iaperative, 
aa which, in the “ Analysis” and “ Affinity” of the modern Athenian, 
a bear so vivid a resemblance to the formation of the same moods 
a in the ‘‘ Origin and Structure of the Greek Tongue,” that the ut- 
| most stretch of candour cannot preclude the suspicion that the 
a author of the former works availed himself of the research which 
+ he found displayed in the latter. But, no, says he, the “ principle 
a upon which seca is essentially different from Sharp’s respect- 
1) ing the composition of the Greek verb”! In what does it differ? 
a In nothing, except that Dr. Sharpe, not satisfied with showing 


that the Greek verb is made up of the auxiliary é or ép} and an 


indeclinable radix, attempted to analyse the auxiliary itself, re- 
ee solving it into the personal pronouns and a primitive term denot- 
sO ing simple existence. It is obvious, therefore, that the principle 
1 a adopted by Mr. Dunbar, to explain the composition of the Greek 
verb, is not different from Dr. Sharpe's, but the very same; and 
a even if he had had the merit, which belonged to Dr. Vincent and 
‘s, ‘a t Dr. Drig, of extending the application of the principle, it would . 
hil have been still incumbent upon him to acknowledge the ingenuity “ 
. from which he derived the outlines of his hypothesis. In fact, it 
oa is impossible not to feel that one does well to be angry when, after 
2 ae reading Sharpe and Vincent, who state in the plainest language 
4 that i 1s the imperative of tw, and that yy is the imperfect of the 
= i same verb, one encounters such rank dishonesty as the following 
question implies :— 
4 ol ** May not the optative of éw and él, and so of all other verbs, have 
; at been formed by a junction of the imperative and the imperfect? Thus, é@ 
«BI would have ée in the imperative, contracted é; éyad bas nv in:the imper- 
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fect. These two would produce ét-ny, é-ne, &-nror, é=nrny, be 
npev, ét-nre, ét-noay, give tt were, would it were,” &c.—Analysis, p. 19, 
note. 
_ Did ever plagiarist before this age of brass, combine so much 
slyness with so much impudence? With well assumed modesty be 
humbly proposes his discovery in the form of a query, thereby fol- 
lowing the steps of the great Newton, who revealed much know- 
ledge and the fruit of much profound thought in the same unos- 
tentatious manner. There is, however, this slight difference in the 
proceedings of these two illustrious men: the discoveries of the 
mathematician were not previously known; whereas those of the 
philologist were familiar to every scholar long before he was able 
to transcribe the contents of one page into another, 

We proceed now to an “ Inquiry into the Versification of 
Homer, and the use of the Digamma in his poems,” in which, as 


usual, Professor Dunbar has announced sundry important disco- 
veries. 


“If I am not mistaken,” says he, “I think that I Aave discovered cer- 
tain laws by which his verse must have been constructed, as they apply, 


with some exceptions which I shall afterwards notice, to almost every 
line both in the Mhiad and Odyssey.” 


The main object of this tract is to prove that Homer did not, in 
order to prevent hiatus, or to sustain short syllables in his verse, 
use the digamma; but that he lengthened short and doubtful 
vowels by means of a certain stress or musical accent, called ictus 
metricus, applied to the first syllable of a foot, whether dactyle or 
spondee. 


“A vowel naturally short,” says he, in his Fourth Rule, “ freque 
forms the first syllable of a foot, whether at the beginning of a verse, or in 
the middle of a word, in consequence of the ictus metricus or lengthened 
tone of the voice upon that syllable. A syllable naturally short, when it 
happens to be the casura, is for the same reason made long.” 


In labouring to establish this new view of hexameter verse, 
which, we may remark, in parsing possesses the same degree of 
novelty as the “ Analysis of the Greek Verb,” he bestows a severe 
castigation upon Hermann and Heyne.* Of the former, he ob- 
serves that 


“it is evident from the whole of the discussion upon the cesura and 
hiatus, in his edition of the “ Orphica,” and the little information he has 


* By the way we observe that even in this essay the Professor renews his claim to 
originality in the matter of the Greek verb. After mentioning the necessity of ex- 
plauining the terminations of nouns and verbs, which, he says, * he is convinced were 
originally separate and independent words with distinct acceptations,” he adds, “ I 
have endeavoured to point out the origin of the terminations of verbs, in a sinall work 
entitled the “ Analysis of the Greek Verb.” 
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communicated, in his book on the Greek metres, respecting hexameter 
verse, that he had very indistinct and confused notions of its structure.” 


As to Heyne, he informs us that, 


“for my own part, I must confess he has greatly disappointed me, 
Amidst the appearance of extensive learning, much research, and no 
small degree of ostentation, it is rare to find a single principle upon 
which any opinion can rest, or any thing like a regular inquiry into the 
structure of his author's verse. With sufficient knowledge of books and 
the opinions of others, he knew too little of human nature and human 
conduct in such situations as the poet has described, and had too slender 
an acquaintance with the hidden causes of events, to prove a successful 
editor of Homer. To examine his poems with effect would require all 
the knowledge which Heyne possessed, with a great deal more of ima- 
gination and sound philosophy—that philosophy which traces the springs 
of action both to their immediate and remote consequences, (the honest 
Professor means, we presume, the philosophy which traces actions fo their 
immediate and remote causes,) and can discover, by particular associa- 
tions, the workings of one mind in a number of unexpected and some- 
times obscure relations.” 

We know not whether the Edinburgh Aristarchus knows much 
of human conduct in such situations as the poet describes” —the 
camp, the field, the league, or the assault; but imagming that we 
ourselves possess a sufficient portion of that philosophy which prys 
into the “ hidden causes of events” and the “ springs of action,” 
we shall proceed to show that the honour of discovering the ictus 
metricus, and its effect in lengthening a syllable naturally short, 
was not reserved to crown the labours of Professor Dunbar. 

In tracing the progress of opinion on this subject we see the 
principle plainly hinted at by the Scholiast on etheatie, (p. 148, 
Gaisford’s edition,) who, after remarking on the singular quantity 
of ogi, in the 208 line of [liad M, rpaes ov diodov 
ogi, endeavours to account for it by the stress of the acute accent. 
‘This notion of the accent is manifestly absurd, as has been shewn 
by Foster in his essay on the different nature of accent and quan- 
tity, (p. 141, Sd edit.); but it is obvious at the same time, that if 
we substitute the phrase ictus metricus for stress of the acute ac- 
cent, we shall obtain the leading idea of the northern discovery. 

In the “ Critica Vannus” of D’Orville we perceive a similar ap- 
proach to the same principle. After describing the effect of the 
cwsura in Increasing the harmony of poetical composition, he pro- 
ceeds 

“* Vidimus de cesura quid sit: jam de ejus singulari vi pauca videa- 
mus: Nempe, cesura, tome,.sive syllaba vocis post pedem restans, sive 
prama sequentis pedis, in omni versu communis est; id est, licet sit natura 
brevis potest produci. Passim exempla obvia. 

Pectori|biis | inhians. 
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Si causa rogetur cur he syllabe in csura possunt produci, viri docti 
justam dederunt: nempe quia mora in illa syllaba quedam fit; unde et 
mansio vocatur; et quia ictus pronuntiationis, ut quidam loquuntur, in 
hanc versts partem cadit,” 

Here we have distinctly brought forward the two circumstances 
which produce the lengthened syllable; namely, the icéus or stress 
laid upon that syllable, and the mora, mansio, or increased time 
which is required for its pronunciation. ‘That the éctus with its 
lengthening effect was confined to the first syllable of a foot is like- 
wise clearly taught by D’Orville, who triumphs loudly over the 
ignorance of Pauw, because the latter imagined that this force or 


stress of utterance might be applied to the last syllable of a foot as 
well as to the first. 


“ Jam Pavus adeo indoctus est, ut van hanc producende syllaba, que 
modo concluditur in prima parte pedis, in quo incisio, transferat in ulti- 
mam partem pedis.” 

The curious reader will find in the ‘“ Critica Vannus” a great 
deal of amusing matter on the general principles of philosophy, as 
well as on the minuter points of prosodial legislation, respecting 
both of which the author endeavours to prove the entire ignorance 
of hisantagonist Pauw. On the use of the cesura especially, both 
as the means of improving the rhythmetical beauty, and as influ- 
encing the measure of hexameter verses, his remarks are suftici- 
ently striking; and they will assuredly convince every competent 
judge that very little room was left for the discovery of the ictus 
metricus im these latter days. 

‘There is another interesting tract on the same subject, entitled 
“ De Rhythmo Grecorum Liber Singularis,” and written, we be- 
lieve, by the learned Bishop Cleaver. ‘The object of the author m 
this very scholastic essay was to explain, upon the principles of 
music, the kindred laws of prosody, following as his chief guides 
the Stagyrite and Aristides Quintilianus. After explaining. in 
rather too technical language, the uses of accent, and of arsis and 
thesis, which he calls Edatio and Positio, he comes to time. In 
this last he makes a distinction, as time 1s either occupied with 
sound, or employed merely to complete the measure. ‘The latter 
is called tempus vacuum, ‘* quod absque sono numeratur ad com- 
plendum rhythmum,” aud corresponds, we imagine, to what is 
called a rest in music. He informs us that the attention of Aris- 
tides had been attracted by the fact that a short syllable at the end 
of a foot was, in certain circumstances, made long, and that he 
had endeavoured to account for it by suggesting that the defect of 
quantity was supplied by the time which, in pronouncing, inter- 
venes between the end of one word and the beginning of the next. 
This, we need not remark, is the pause of prosodians. Dr. Clarke, 
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it is well known, did not express himself very accurately on this 
point, for he wrote as if he had meant to teach, that “ Non modo 
in fine versus, aut sententiz, sed etiam in fine vocis propter pausam, 
in qua vox finitur, syllaba alioqui brevis produci potest.” —Bisho 
Cleaver perceives this mistake, and asks—lIf, in the end of any 
word whatever, the power of the pause be so great, how does it 
happen that in Homeric metres, of which the distinguished writer 
is treating, the last syllable of a foot, short by nature, is never, as 
far as I know, and as he himself acknowledges, made long by vir- 
tue of that pause; whereas the first syllable of a foot, naturally 
short, is everywhere lengthened in such circumstances? Besides, 
if the thing were so, (that is, if the pause at the end of every word 
made the last syllable long,) the first four feet of an hexameter 
line, instead of dactyles, might be scanned as iambuses or trochees, 
and thus there would be an end of all heroic verse.* = > 

As to the cxsura, he remarks, many learned men have written 
on it, but either their arguments are too refined to be understood 
by ordinary minds, or the subject has not yet been properly ex- 
plained. In heroic verse it seems to have this singular property, 
that when it is a syllable remaining after the completion of a foot, 
or, in other words, when it is the first syllable of the following 
Joot, though it be naturally short, it is thereby made long. 

“In heroicis videtur singularem habere potestatem, qua syllaba vocis 
= pedem absolutum, sive prima pedis sequentis, quamvis sit natura 

revis, producitur.”—p. 36. 

Here we have the great discovery clearly revealed in a work 
written between fifty and sixty years ago, as far at least as it ap- 
plies to the case where the last syllable of a word becomes the first 
syllable of a foot, whether dactyle or spondee. Bishop Cleaver, 
we must add, was not satisfied with the reasons assigned by 
D’Orville and J.C. Scaliger; the one of whom suggested the 
** mora in illa syllaba quedam;” and the other, the “ ictus pro- 
nuntiationis qui in hane versus partem cadit.” That a syllable 
should be lengthened, says he, by the prolongation of the time 
which is taken to pronounce it, no one ever doubted; but unless _ 
we can discover the cause of that prolongation, more illius, we 
shall gain nothing which can be of any use to explain the matter 
before us. And what is that ictus or stress of which Scaliger and 
Clarke have said so much? [I can make nothing more of it than 
that it is a force of utterance, ictus pronuntiationis, which must 


* Veruntamen, si in fine vocis cujuslibet tanta sit vis pause, quomodo fit, ut in me- 
tris Homericis, de quibus agit Vir Cl. ultima pedis syllaba, natura brevis, numquam, 
quantum scio, ipso judice, vi ejusdem pause producatur; quam interea prima pedis 
syllaba, alioqui brevis, id passim patiatur? Porrd si res ita se habent, primi quatuor 
pedes carminis hexametri pro dactylicis iambi possint evadcre, aut trochwi; et actam 
plane esset de versu heroico.— De Rhuth, Grac. p. 34. 
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fall on the first syllable of a foot, and which, together with the 
pause connected with the first syllable, (according to Clarke’s 
theory,) will make any short vowel long. He then proceeds to 
give his own theory, which we shall transcribe in the original lan- 
guage. 


“ Anne auspicatior sit, que mihi succurrit, solutio, judicent eruditi. 
At, ni fallor, alio a fonte repetenda est casure vis in syllaba producenda. 
Notissimum est quanta fuit olim rei metrice cum musica necessitudo, 
poeta diu idem fuit ac musicus; et carmina ad tibiam canebantur antea 
multo quam in scriptis legenda extiterunt. At longe vetustissimum erat 
genus carminis heroicum ; id quod passim docet Plutarchus. Hoe Cycliis 
primo usitatum poctis; et quamdiu placebat diatonica musice divisio, 
unice apud Grecos colebatur, uti patet ex Opusculo Plutarchi supra lau- 
dato; quod confirmat etiam decretum Lacedemoniorum contra Timo- 
theum illum, qui inter alia ob id quoque aures juvenum corrupisse dici- 
tur, quod genus diatonicum in chromaticum vertebat, et carmen enarmo- 
nium (quod erat hexametrum) in antistrophicum mutabat. Quum hoe 
genus carminis eximia erat simplicitate, ut nimie in cantu similitudinis 
tedio occurrerent, duo excogitabant remedia musici antiqui; alterum, ut 
figure diversitate distinguerentur pedes; alterum, quod et exquisitius, 
ut, qua fieri potuit varietate collocaretur pausa carminis. Hine ergo re- 
petatur casura ratio, et vis, cujus quidem ea est venustas, ut vix, et ne 
vix legitima habeatur carminis constructio, que ipsam non prestet. 

“ Restat ut videamus, quomodo brevis exinde syllaba moram in se 
trahat, et producatur. Versus ut divideretur, aut saltem ut divisio illa in 
semipede insignis fieret, opus erat pausa vel mora majore quam inter ela- 
tionem et positionem pedis alioqui requirebat tenor ductus communis. 
Hee autem pausa, si eundem tantum temporis tractum, ac in ceteris 
pedibus, prastaret, sua tamen vi syllabam, in quam caderet, necessario 
produceret ; quia huic syllaba utcumque brevi tempus daret longum. 
At quum eminenter ‘in semipede fieret pausa, idcirco syllaba hee quan- 
tulacumque longa longior efficeretur. Omnis igitur syllaba in cesura est 
longa; nec mirum.  Sistitur enim aliquandiu in ea dimensio.” 


In a word, the short vowel, when in the first syllable of a foot, 
was lengthened by the dame and emphasis required in recitation; 
and the feet thus extended must, says the author, be explained on 
the principle which connects music with poetry. “ Quos ex con- 
suetudine metrorum cum re musica licentiam hane derivasse 
verisimile est.” In support of his notion he quotes Quintilian. 


Inania quoque tempora rhythmi facilius quanquam hee et 
in metris accidunt. Major tamen licentia est, ubi tempora etiam animo 
metiuntur, et pedum et digitorum ictu intervalla signant quibusdam 
hotis, atque estimant quot brevis illud spatium habeat; inde rerpagnpoy 
Deinceps longiores sunt percussiones. Nam tem- 
pus est unum.’’—ZIns¢t. Orat, lib. ix, c. 4. 


From the above extracts it must be perfectly manifest that the 
principle by which a short vowel 1s rendered long, when found in 
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the first syllable of a_foot, was known to prosodians at a very early 
period; and hence that any claim to discovery by a modern writer 
can argue nothing but ignorance, or the most shameless presump- 
tion. Let the reader, then, attend to the import of the following 
paragraph, penned by the honest Professor at Edinburgh. 


** Though we had no other data to guide us in the pronunciation of 
this (hexameter) species of metre, it appears almost certain that the first 
syllable of every foot must have been pronounced with the rising inflec- 
tion, and consequent swell of the voice, to give melody to the verse ; and 
that even though the syllable was naturally short, such an increase of 
time was thereby given to it as to make it long in the recitation. Upon 
what other principle can we account for the lengthening of those czsural 
syllables that occur so frequently in Homer? It is not from this occur. 
rence in any particular place, (part of the verse he means,) for they are 
to be found at the commencement of almost every foot. If it be said 
that it is in consequence of the pause, I must be allowed to ask upon 
what principle does that pause depend. It is not because they terminate 
particular words that they are made long, but because they form the 


Jirst syllable of a foot ; which, in consequence, whether at the end, at the 


beginning, or in the middle of a word, must be pronounced equal in 
length to a syllable naturally long to preserve the harmony of the verse, 
With what particular cadence and accent hexameter verse was chaunted 
or recited we can never learn. It was certainly not monotonous, but re- 
quired the sounds to be so regulated as, consistently with the nature of 
the feet, would make them most agreeable to the ear; and this, I appre- 
HEND, could only be done by giving a particular tone or swell to the 
first syllable. Upon this principle depends the lengthening of all cesural 
syllables, as well vowels and dipthongs as short syllables. Upon it also 
depends what, [ imagine, has hitherto escaped observation—the length- 
ening of many short syllables both in the beginning and end of words; 
a circumstance which has perplexed grammarians exceedingly, and 
obliged them to have recourse to expedients to support the metre, which 
lead directly to the corruption of the language.” 


Now Bishop Cleaver had not only stated that a cewsural sylla- 
ble, naturally short, is never lengthened except when it is the first 
syllable of a foot, but he had distinctly specified, as the principal 
cause of such extension, the close dependence of metrical recita- 
tion upon the laws of music. Nay, he had even set to notes, 
agreeably to his conception of the heroical chaunt, ten lines of 
Virgil; and illustrated, in the same way, the effect of measured 
intonation on a short cesural syllable in a well-known verse of the 


Jhiad. 


We find, too, that Richard Payne Knight, in his “ Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet,” has enforced the same doctrine. 
He remarks that 


*“ the first syllables of some words compounded of the preposition aro 
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are occasionally pronounced long, though consisting only of a single 
yowel followed by a single mute consonant, as ArodAwyvog and d&rovoecbat, 
in which the x was by some provincial habit pronounced double, or 
(what is more probable) delayed in the utterance by the musical pause or 
cesure; for this license never takes place but in the first syllable of the 
foot: and as all very ancient verse was sung to the lyre, there might have 
been some particular stress or pause in the accompaniment on these occa- 
sions. 

And yet all this is claimed as a discovery by Professor Dunbar! 
He is, indeed, so generous as to admit, that “ this principle was 
partly developed by my learned friend, Dr. Maltby, nearly about 
the same time that it occurred to myself, although he does not 
carry it to the same extent that I have done.” We envy not the 
accomplished editor of the “* Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum” the 
praise which is thus bestowed upon him, for to share the plunder 
of literary reputation would not be very creditable, even were he 
ignorant that the possession had been dishonestly acquired. ‘The 
readiness with which his Caledonian coadjutor appropriates things 
which he happens to find, or discovers, as he chooses to call it, 
has occurred to other reviewers besides ourselves. A writer in 
the “ Classical Journal,” for example, after mentioning an opi- 
nion entertained by Dr. Seale, the author of “ An Analysis of the 
Greek Metres,” adds, “ and Professor Dunbar, probably oy copy- 
ing from him, has delivered the same doctrine in his work, enti- 
tled ‘ Prosodia Greca.’ ”—No. 66, June, 1826, p. 344. 

This industrious gentleman, indeed, who disdains not to copy 
either words or theories, has a mortal dislike to the practice of en- 
cumbering the bottom of his pages with references to any writer 
more ancient than himself. Of all the persons in the verb, he 
adores the first person singular. 

** Such are the laws,” says he, ‘* which J have endeavoured to esta- 
blish for the examination of Homer's versification. Since they were first 
offered to the notice of the public, they have been applied, &c. They 
have been approved of by some competent judges; they have been 
doubted by others ; and they have probably been by a considerable num- 
ber wholly rejected, as militating so decidedly against received opinions. 
Yet I am sanguine enough to believe, that when due attention shall be 
paid to the language of the father of poetry, they will then be generally 
recognized 

Before we conclude this tiresome and not very grateful task, 
we must beg leave to produce another instance of /éfting in the 
eee fields of his neighbours, with which the ‘O [law of Dr. 

laltby is justly chargeable.* 


* It may not be known to some of our readers that Dr. Maltby, in the preface to his 
late edition of Morell’s Dictionary, confers on Professor Dunbar the distinction of 
O Tlaw—a title which hereafter must have a new meaning. 
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“ It has been observed,” says he, “ by several writers on prosody, and 
by the English critics in general, that a short vowel in iambic verse must 
sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the inceptive 6, because 
the pronunciation of that letter seems to retard the sound of the vowel, 
But several examples are to be found in which the inceptive 6 has no 
such power, when a short vowel precedes it in the first syllable of the 
foot. ‘There must then be some other causes, independent of the letter 
p, to lengthen a short syllable when it forms the second of an iambus, 
and that, | apprEHEND, can be no other than the ictus metricus on that 
syllable. In the following example the vowel remains short before the 
inceptive p:— 

“Xpyerrovea paylaow éxrepgy x0ova. —Asch. Prom. 738. 

© Tov pntpoc, voor, duce pnra por.’ —Soph. Edip. Tyr. 1287" 

Here the honest Professor of Greek in the modern Athens has 
pitted himself against the whole band of English critics, and has, 
as he apprehends, discovered a principle which is to lighten their 
darkness, and to remove for ever all stumbling-blocks out of 
their way. But—and we scarcely expect to be believed—he has 
adopted the said principle from two of their own number—a 
writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” (March, 1811, p. 224,) and 
Mr. Tate of Richmond, (Classical Journal, December, 1811, 
pp. 515, 516)! Ina letter to the editor of the iast of these per 
odicals, Mr. ‘Tate, after admitting that the literary world had been 
much indebted to Dawes and Porson, remarks that ‘* somewhat, 
perhaps, was still left for the gleanings of diligence.” 


* One specimen occurs in the detection of Dawes’s error about the 
prosodial power of the letter p in the Attic poets. ‘The first person who 
seems to have published this (detection), but not the first who advanced 
it, is an ingenious and candid writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
March, 1811; and he takes occasion to detect the error in noticing verse 
738 of the ‘ Prometheus Vinctus, edited by Mr. Blomfield. Mr. Profes- 
sor Monk, in his edition of the ‘ Hippolytus,’ just come out, has most 
kindly and ably united the office of the commentator with that of the 
critic, and has happily introduced into his notes whatever useful matter 
might be drawn from the best and the latest sources of critical illustra- 
tion. Among the rest, from the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ faithfully quoted, 
(not after the manner of 'O Tlavv), he gives, at v. 461, a concise dis-, 
tinction of the prosodial properties of the 6 in iambic verse. Si finalis 
syllaba natura brevis secunda pedis pars est, ut in eam ictus metricus cadet, 
tum ob consonantem # in initio vocis sequentis producitur. Haec enim 


vis éxrar«n non obstat quo minus syllaba in priore pedis parte brevis 
maneat, ut in Prom. 738, 


Xpiperrovea paxlacow exmepay Sova. 
“It may scem idle to quarrel about priority in discovering a metrical 
canon. But with the indulgence of the Quarterly Reviewer, which I 


trust will be granted me, I beg leave to make the following statement " 
He then goes on to mention, that “ in the year 1806 he printed, at Edin- 
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burgh, several remarks, carrying a slight claim to originality, on the 
subject of Greek metre; which want of leisure,” he adds, ‘ has ever 
since prevented him from giving to public perusal, ‘Those remarks, 
however,” he thinks, ‘‘ may, by other means, not be entirely unknown. 
In reference to the observation of Dawes—‘ Sermonis Attici est proprium 
omnibus omnino verbis a 6 prout hodie scribuntur incipientibus, duplicis 
consonantis vim perpetuam conferre,’” he remarks—‘‘ Hec a Dawesio 
quin paulo temerius edicta sunt, nemo dubitavit, nisi qui sana loca pro 
sanis nolit accipere, Ecce enim.” (Here follow examples, such as have 
been given above.) ‘“‘ Paucissimis duntaxat in locis 6 initialis sic posita 
reperitur ut vis ejus metrica certO possit evinci. Sunt tamen quedam 
indubiz fidei loca, ubi ea litera syllaba natura brevem positione producat, 
ita tamen ut in istam syllabam ictus cadat metricus.” 


In these extracts, written seventeen years ago, we have the prin- 
ciple of the ¢ctus meiricus applied to the inceptive f in Attic poetry, 
in the most direct and unambiguous manner possible; and yet the 
great discoverer at Edinburgh blushes not to give to the world at 
the present day, and without the slightest acknowledgment, the 
same metrical canon as the fruit of his own research! “ ‘There 
must,” says he, “‘ be some other cause, independent of the letter 4, 
to lengthen a short syllable when it forms the second of an iam- 
bus, and that, J apprehend,”—that is, conjecture or conclude from 
my Own unassisted studies,—“ can be no other than the actus me- 
tricus on that syllable!” Proh pudor!! 

So much for the originality of the “ Prosodia Greca,” the 
“ Analysis of the Greek Verb,” and the “ Inquiry into the Versi- 
fication of Homer,” by the most ingenious Piclence Dunbar of 
Edinburgh—a writer who has ventured to condemn Hermann 
and Heyne for want of critical acumen, and who, notwithstand- 
ing, has not produced in his sundry tracts a single thought worth 
preserving which may not be found in the work of some other au- 
thor. We have hardly ever traced the path of a bolder or more 
shameless plagiarist, or of one who has trusted so much to the 
ignorance of his readers. He very seldom indeed refers to authors 
who have written on the same subjects before him, and never to 
those whose materials or thoughts he is desirous to appropriate. 
The names of Verway, Dr. Gregory Sharpe, Dr. Vincent, Dr. 
Drig, Bishop Cleaver, D’Orville, Elmsley, Blomfield, ‘Tate, or 
Monk, do not, we believe, occur once in his pages. ‘There is, in 
short, a deplorable deficiency of literary candour throughout all 
his performances. Hardly can he be induced on any occasion to 
allow merit to those whose reputation is connected with the cul- 
tivation of Grecian literature; and if we except Dr. Maltby, who 
is complimented upon finding out an old discovery at the same 
time with the author of the “ Prosodia Greca,” we do not re- 
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member a _— individual whose labours find any honour in his 
eyes. He first /ifts their property, and then attempts to injure 
their characters as men of genius and research. 

We have very little room left to notice the “ Inquiry into the 
Structure and Affinity of the Greek and Latin Languages;” but 
there is less occasion to regret this deficiency, because a good 
deal of the matter contained 1 it is taken from the essays which 
we have already examined, and can only be regarded, therefore, 
as doubly second-hand. Besides, the very first sentence of the 
preface is sufficient to make a reader of taste shut the book in 
disgust, and to call forth from the bottom of his heart an expres- 
sion of astonisment that such composition should have proceeded 
from a professional chair. 


* It has long been a subject of discussion among philologists, and also 
among philosophers, who made (have made, he means) the.theory of 
language their study, how to account for the cases of nouns and the ter- 
minations of verbs. ‘The grammatical disquisitions of Horne Tooke and 
others have clearly established that the cases of nouns and the termina- 
tions of verbs were originally distinct words ; but they (the disquisitions) 
appear to have failed in pointing out the’ nature of these appendages, and 
the relations they bore to the radical terms to which they were sub- 
joined. ‘Till this, however, is (shall be) accomplished,” &c. 


He next tells us, that 


‘‘ the first names for things consisted of monosyllables, and that, with 
subsequent additions, they formed in some languages words of portentous 
length. It is singular (not singular, for it follows of course) that the 
rudest languages are frequently formed in this way, and thus become un- 
wieldy and inflexible. ‘The Grecks and Romans generally proceeded no 
farther in this process than to subjoin pronouns to their nouns and ad- 
jectives, and a word denoting both action and existence” (this is exactly 
Dr. Vincent's definition of the auxiliary verb éw or éyut) with the sign of 
an agent, and, in some cases, a sign of time also, to form their verbs, 
Hence their language is flexible without being unwieldy\” 
There is not much, certainly, to be expected from an author 
who writes and thinks so confusedly on so plain a subject. We 
do not say, however, that there are not some important things in — 
this treatise; but we assert that the author has shown as little 
originality here as in his older performances, and that the best of 
the materials which he has collected are more satisfactorily em- 
ployed by other writers, who to equal industry could add the un- 
speakable advantage of a clear head. The substance of his book 


is contained in the following extract from Gregory Sharpe’s pre- 
face :-— 


“ The grammatical varicties in nouns are made by adding the several 
parts of the subjunctive article 6¢, 4, 6, as terminations to the original 
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theme or root; the verbs are constructed and varied by the addition and 
mixture of the asserting verb éyat. From the subjunctive article and the 
assisting verb it will be very easy to deduce every declension of nouns 
and conjugation of verbs. ‘The article and assisting verb are to be clearly 
committed to memory, and then every other part of speech will be easily 
acquired, and not easily forgotten,” 


We abstain from entering on the question whether the doctrine 
of cases may be supplied with its firmest foundation on the ground 
selected by Dr. Sharpe, and approved by Mr. Dunbar; that is, 
whether the annexation of the relative pronoun és, 4, 6, (called by 
the one the subjunctive article, and by the other the post-positive 
article,) to the radical terms which compose the indeclinable part 
of nouns, will account satisfactorily for the entire system of Greek 
inflexion. One is naturally inclined to ask, how came this pro- 
noun itself to be furnished with cases before nouns were so pro- 
vided?) And until this question shall be answered on the basis of 
an intelligible principle, the main point must be acknowledged to 
have been left untouched. ‘That the cases were formed of sepa- 
rate words, expressive of agency, quality, the relations of pos- 
session, adherence, passivity, and the hke, we have no doubt what- 
ever; but we have as little doubt that these original signs are now 
so completely buried among the primitive elements of the Greek 
tongue, that every attempt to restore them to their personal iden- 
tity must be regarded as utterly hopeless. 

The same objection, somewhat modified, applies to the forma- 
tion of the Greek verb from @ fixed root and the auxiliary é or 
gat; for it is obvious that the main part of the inquiry is thereby 
overlooked, inasmuch as the varieties of form in the terminations 
of the substantive verb are themselves still unexplained. It was 
this retort that incited Dr. Vincent to undertake the task which 
he has but very imperfectly executed in his “ Greek Verb Ana- 
lysed,” and from which the author now before us has very wisely 
abstained. 

The hypothesis started by Gregory Sharpe is pursued by Pro- 
fessor Dunbar until it leaves behind it both sense and probability, 
Finding that és, 4, 6 does not suit all the varieties of the third de- 
clension, he claims for this pronoun a number of forms to which it 
has long been a stranger, such as mos, 703 xy, X03 TOS, TH, 
to. Nay, he asserts that “the pronoun is, ea, 7d, which was used 
by the polite Romans must also have been in use among the ancient 
Greeks, with all the variations of the vowel sounds.” ‘This pos- 
tulate supplies him with us, es, as as pronouns; and as 7 was 
sometimes substituted for s, “ we can,” says he, “ also satisfactorily 
explain the terminations ar, er, ir, or and ur, which are all pro- 
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nouns, and the same as as, es, is, os and us.” With the assistance 
of the digamma (the use of which, by the way, he would allow to 
no man, in his tract on the “ Versification of Homer” ) he makes 
out as many forms for nominative, genitive and dative as the heart 
of man could wish; and we see not, as he had secured the privi- 
lege of creating pronouns to the utmost extent of his need or 
pleasure, and of affixing them to roots as occasion required, that 
he was at all likely to encounter the most trifling difficulty in the 
whole range of the Greek tongue. 

Like all weak men and bad reasoners, the honest Professor, it 
is clear, has a decided tendency to ultraism; and consequently, to 
render a good thing ridiculous, or even positively hurtful, by 
pushing it to excess. Gregory Sharpe, we are positive, would 
have instantly relinquished his theory of the subjunctive article or 
pronoun, had he lived to see the caricature Which has been put 
upon it by Mr. Dunbar, in the work now before us. In like 
manner Sc aliger, and Cleaver, and D’Orville would have resigned 
all claim upon the ictus metricus could it have been possible for 
them to witness the homicide thereby committed upon Homer by 
the same learned Theban. It is, indeed, a great misfortune to a 
man of genius to have an admirer like the Edinburgh Professor, 
who thinks himself bound to trudge after him to discover all his 
bright thoughts over again, and to expose their emptiness by ex- 
cessive expansion. Were the principle of the ictus metricus ap- 
plicable to the full extent to which this author has carried it, 
there would no Jonger be any difference between accent and 
quantity, and all the rules of hexameter verse might be given to 
the winds as the fictions of ignorant pedants. ‘To those who want 
to become acquainted with the proper effect of this metrical 
auxiliary, we beg leave to recommend the perusal of an able paper 
in the Sixty- ninth Number of the Classical Journal, entitled “ A 
Dissertation on the Hiatus in the Poems of Homer, and the limits 
which circumseribe the power of the Ictus Metricus, &c.” But 
Professor Dunbar, so far from anticipating any bounds to the efi- 
cacy of the prosodial expedient of which he wished the world to 
believe he had made a discovery, resolved forthwith to throw out 
of Homer's verse all the dipthongs and double consonants which 
are used for sustaining the rhythm, and to print the Iliad as fol- 
lows :— 

"Howwy, aurouc EXwpta TEvYE 
‘Owyvoiot re (Awe redeero 
Nogoy ava orparov ‘wpe Kany. 

Egaro, 

dvaxri, roy réxe Anrw. 
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We do not enter upon the “ Appendix, in which the Deriva- 
tion of the Sanskrit from the Greek ts endeavoured to be esta- 
blished;” both because the honest Professor knows nothing more 
about it than he has gathered from Bopp and Dr. Murray, 
(whom, we are bound to add, he has faithfully quoted,) and be- 
cause we have some intention of entering on that interesting sub- 
ject, at no distant period, with greater advantages of time and 
matter than we could command at present. We therefore take 
leave of Mr. Dunbar, hoping that when the schoolmaster whom 
Mr. Brougham has sent abroad, shall reach Edinburgh, the former 
will condescend to become a pupil to him in the art of writing the 
English language; trusting, at the same time, that the functionary 
employed by the member for Winchelsea will carry with him our 
valuable Church Catechism, and impress upon all his brethren in 
the profession northwards of the ‘Tweed, “ to keep their hands from 
picking and stealing, and their tongues from evil-speaking,” Xc. 


Arr. III1.—The Principles of Physical, Intellectual, Moral and 
Religious Education. By W. Newnham, Esq., Author of “ A 
ribute of Sympathy,” &c. &c. Hatchard Son, London. 

1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Few probably of our readers will doubt that a work on the prin- 
ciples of Physical, Intellectual, Moral and Religious Education 
may very properly be placed within the range of our critical 
labours. In addition, however, to the importance and extent of 
this subject, the purpose with which Mr. Newnham has treated 
it has a peculiar claim on our attention: for his book is avowedly 
directed to that which should be the object of all theological 
literature, the inculcation of religious principle as the motive of 
practical piety. ‘That true religion should accompany useful 
knowledge is seldom denied in words; but we doubt whether in 
fact a sense of the necessity of this union sufficiently influences 
the institutions by which education is in this country conducted. 

An university is now rising rapidly, which has no connection 
with the Established Church, and which sanctions no peculiar 
mode of faith, by any mark of preference. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, we have a system adapted to the earlier stages of instruc- 
tion, which professedly introduces religion only so far as this can 
be done without intrenching on disputed ground :* admitting 


* Extract from an anonymous pamphlet, 1822, called “ Plans for the Government 
and liberal Instructiou of Boys in large numbers, drawn from experience.” 

“It is almost impossible to enter into any minute course of religious instruction 
without intrenching upon disputed ground—and yet we feel that no parents, except 
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only such exercises of worship as all may join, and teaching with 
equal readiness any formulary which parental opinion may pre- 
scribe. Other plans again would degrade religion into the’ place 
of a professional pursuit, or suffer it to take its station among 
other branches of mquiry, without stamping it with any sigu of 
particular importance, as that subject which all departments of 
literature may assist and illustrate, and without whic h learning 
is useless or mischievous, and ability misapplied. Even in the 
public schools from which the higher classes of society are so 
largely recruited, it is very questionable whether sacred lites ature 
has ever secured a fair share of attention: whether provision has 
been made for combining, in a due proportion, the most valuable 
of all studies with the pursuit of classical knowledge—whether 
something like neglect 1s not shown to those sources of our 
faith, some of which are earlier in time, and all more important 
and better authenticated, than many of the documents on which 
our acquaintance with profane history depends. If there is this 
defect, a very imperfect remedy is found in the injudicious fre- 
quency with which attendance at church is exacted, 

In these days we conceive it is no ordinary praise to have 
treated education in subservience to scriptural religion : : to have 
looked beyond the temporal advancement and happiness which 
intellectual power naturally secures, and to have directed parental 
affection to the eternal destinies of those whom it is a duty and 
a privilege to rear; to have represented religion, not merely as 
a subject to be studied, but as a principle by which the ordinary 
occurrences of life are to be regulated, as well as its more im- 
— duties. But let us hear Mr. Newnham himself. 


‘The views of the Christian parent extend far beyond the present 
exatifi ation of her child; her efforts are devoted to forming the mind, 
and moderating its tone and temper: she watches over its every mani- 
festation, and directs it in its proper path : she guards it from the 
dangers with which it is environed: it becomes her peculiar care to 
re culate the disposition and the conduct, to preserve it from evil, and 
administer an antidote to its failings: and, as she considers the incessant 
watchfulness required, and the unwearied steady pursuit of one great 
object, through a thousand intricacies and difficulties ; and contemplates, 
with mingled emotions of anxiety, fear, delight, and hope, the zeal, the 
earnestness, the fortitude, which it demands: and when she estimates, 
still farther, that the little beings committed to her charge may owe 
their everlasting happiness to her care and instructions, or may be miser- 


such as coincide with our own views, can intend us to influence the religious opinions 
of their children, and we should therefore conceive such iatluence to be a gross breach 
of trast—at the same time, whatever religious exercises can be joined in by all are 


not omitted—whatever formularies, too, are in unison with the respective religious 
feelings of the parents are taught,” Ac. &c.—p. 77. 
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able from the want of them; and at the same time, regards the many 
occasions on which she must enforce a moral discipline, painful to her- 
self, and obnoxious to her child, she can but lament that this delightful 
task should be surrounded with a deepening hue of anxious solicitude, 
she exclaims,—who is sufficient for these things? and feeling her own 
inability, she will look for strength to Him, who alone can impart it, 
and who giveth liberally to all who ask him. Let her be animated by 
this consideration; by the promise of the blessing of Heaven upon 
Christian education ; by the cheering hope that her efforts may be 
blessed ; and, that having trained up her children in the way in which 
they should go, she may see them steadily pursuing the path of truth, 
and finally hail them among the happy throng of those who have 
“washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb.”—vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 


In the arrangement of Mr. Newnham’s book Physical Educa- 
tion holds the first place. For obvious reasons we shall not 
dwell on the regulation of infantine clothing, exercise, sleep, and 
diet: so far, how ever, as we may be entitled to give our opinion 
on the statements of professional sagacity and experience, the 
advice offered appears sufficiently minute, clear and judicious. 
Nor will the youthful subjects of our author’s discipline have 
reason to be discontented with their legislator: for if their com- 
forts are abridged by the banishment of cradles, soft pillows, and 
other incentives to slumber, they are to have air, exercise and 
recreation in abundance; with permission also to expel all chairs 
with rectilinear backs, the bane of feeble spines, and the delight 
of our ancestors, who seem to have thought it an approach to a 
moral virtue to sit bolt upright : 


These supplied 
Of texture firm a lattice-work that brac'd 
‘The new machine, and it became a chair. 
But restless was the chair; the back erect 
Distressed the weary loins that felt no ease. 
The feet hung dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor.” 


Nor are we without hope that Mr. Newnham, by placing in 
the foreground these interesting parts of nursery apparatus, may 
persuade some mothers to acquaint themselves with the mental 
machinery of those whom it is their pleasure and their task to 
educate: they may perhaps learn a little useful metaphysics 
without encountering this formidable name—as M. Jourdain, in 
Moliére, learned to speak prose habitually without knowing the 
title of that useful accomplishment. After the discussion of 
these preliminary matters, we come to some intelligent and 
pleasing chapters on the senses—on the discipline by which 
these “ sentinels of the animal economy” may be improved in the 
exercise of their functions, and the mischievous effects of too 
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much excitement. Mr. Newnham, indeed, in his zeal for carry- 
ing these organs to the greatest perfection, appears to us occa- 
sionally to pass the line of practical utility. Mentioning the 
sense of hearing, he says it 


“ has lost a degree of its power by the habits, probably the dress, of 
social institutions, Nature has provided the ear with certain muscles 
for the purpose of more effectually directing its attention to the finer 
sounds, and also of collecting a larger number of atmospherical vibra- 
tions.” 


He adds, 


“It may be well, however, for physical education to notice and restore 
this power; upon the principle of carrying the organ to its greatest 
degree of perfection, and with the consciousness that nature has made 
nothing i in vain, to re-instate the faculty of moving the ear by the de- 
velopement of its muscles.”—vol. i. p. 161. ‘ 

Again, on the sense of touch, he says, 


“Nature has given to the hand a wonderful degree of sensibility, by 
which it distinguishes the almost infinitely varied modifications of form 
and size, and quality. But as this property is very greatly under the 
influence of habit, it is desirable to accustom children early to distin- 
guish blindfold the characters of bodies; recognizing, confirming or 
correcting their impressions afterwards by means of the other senses.”— 
p. 133. 

Now if the senses were trained in early life to this degree of 
exactness, it would subsequently be lost when there existed no 
necessity for its practice and preservation. As to the faculty 
first mentioned by Mr. Newnham, the fact of its having fallen 
into general disuse, goes far to show that the possession was of 
no great value: respecting the latter, indeed, the habit of correct- 
ing the impressions of sight by those of touch is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable us to form accurate ideas of distance, form, &c. 
&e.: but then this process goes on instinctively im the infant 
mind, long before parental instruction can have any influence in 
accustoming children to perform it imtentionally. Beyond a 
doubt, the sphere of each of the senses may be surprisingly 


enlarged: sometimes this effect arises from the exigencies of a 


particular employment, the duties of a particular station: thus 
the eve of the artist becomes accurate, and the eye of the pilot 
keen from the exercise of their respective professions, while the 
ear of the mother becomes habitually awake to very faint im- 
pressions of an infant’s cry. ‘The sense of smell, which might 
seem susceptible of slight improvement, is trained to greater ac- 
curacy (as Mr. Newnham has remarked) “ in savage than in 
civilized life.” But the power of the natural sense is carried 
farthest by those in whom any of the other avenues of knowledge 
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are closed. In the case of a boy born blind and deaf, which was 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, it became a most im- 
portant medium by which information was collected: its sagacity, 
for instance, would discover, with unerring precision, the arrival 
of a stranger; his situation in the room, and it supplied to a 
degree perfectly wonderful the loss of the more valuable senses. 

Sanderson, the blind mathematician,* by touch could distin- 
guish among coins, which were genuine and which were counter- 
feit, better than the eye of a professed virtuoso: in his astrono- 
mical observations, also, ‘“‘ he was accustomed to remark every 
cloud that passed over the sun.” But in all these cases this 
susceptibility of impression is acquired either from those exigen- 
cies of a particular station, which in early life can seldom be fore- 
seen, or In consequence of some natural defect. ‘They in whom 
any one of the senses is wanting, do by necessity, and by habit, 
notice, compare and remember slight and feeble indications of 
external things: others would pass these unheeded, because they 
have an instrument whose range of observation is wider, and 
whose information is generally more accurate. ‘Those who have 
the advantage of a navigable river do not commonly cut a canal 
by its side—or if they do, experience shows their labour is mis- 
pent. The provision of nature is applied to the purposes of 
commerce, while the inferior contrivance of art sinks into neg- 
lect and disuse. 

Having thus noticed what appears to us an unprofitable part 
of the discipline to which Mr. Newnham would subject the senses, 
we proceed to the second division of his work, which is dedicated 
to Intellectual Education. Of course the question speedily pre- 
sents itself respecting the difference of origimal capacity in the 
minds of different individuals. Some writers have depreciated 
the influence of education, and ascribed too much to mental or- 
ganization; others hold an opposite doctrine, and would account 
even for the diversity which 1s observed in the male and female 
mind, entirely by the process of instructive discipline; notwith- 
standing the strong antecedent probability that there would be 
some original difference of capacity, adapted to the different sta- 
tions and duties to which the two sexes are respectively destined. 
Others again admit an original difference in minds, but only as an 
inequality of power, not as any such variety of original disposition 
as is better adapted to one pursuit than to another. On this 
subject Mr. Newnham thus expresses himself :— 


“ But not only do we discover these grand marks of distinction be- 
tween man and other animals :—there are, perhaps, indeed, less promi- 


* These facts are mentioned by Colson his biographer. 
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nent, but not less certainly defined differences between the several species 
and varieties of which the genus man is composed; and also between 
the individuals of the same species, notwithstanding the great similarity 
of their external circumstances, and of the operation of those causes both 
physical and moral, which tend more particularly to influence the deve- 
lopement of the manifestations of mind. It is quite impossible to give 
the same reach of capacity and genius to all: for although the apparent 
characteristics of the diflerent classes of society may be depending prin- 
cipally upon education ; yet it will be found, not only that one class, but 
that one individual of that class will be more susceptible of the process 
of instruction than another. Each possesses a certain proportion of 
intelligence, which may be considered as the soil into which a variety of 
moral seeds are thrown by the intellectual husbandman. But there are 
original differences in that land ; and it is only by the due consideration 
of these, that a successful culture can be conducted. For as one kind of 
soil requires a peculiar season, and an appropriate manure, while it pos- 
sesses a greater aptitude for the growth and perfection of one kind of 
grain rather than another; so with regard to man,—there are original 
aptitudes for the reception of instruction ; there are privileged organiza- 
tions, Which are not only more susceptible of intellectual effort than 
others, but which appear to possess a greater power of bringing to ma- 
turity some peculiar talents, the predomimance of which make up what 
is justly termed the character of the indrvidual. And although we have 
no precisely analogous processes with those of agricultural chemistry, by 
which we can certainly determine the exact properties of the several 
strata, and thus ascertain with precision, the kind of cultivation that may 
be required, and the grain most suited to the soil, and possessing the 
best prospect of arriving at maturity: yet an attentive observer of mental 
henomena will very early distinguish these peculiarities, and will regu- 
his educational processes accordingly.’ —vol. i. p. 228—230. 

This appears to us a clear, sensible statement; and hence the 
wisdom of a system sufliciently enlarged and varied to allow 
opportunity for the exercise of particular faculties, and the deve- 
lopement of different tastes. It may be said that parental par- 
tiality is more apt to imagine these decided tastes and faculties 
where they do not exist, than to neglect them when they do; this 
is true, and perhaps it ‘is equally true that they are of very rare 
occurrence; still a preference for this or that pursuit may be an 
indication of a peculiar aptitude for it: where the object of this 
preference is unexceptionable, and the manifestations of it strong 
and frequent, parental attention and encouragement may rescue 
an individual trom playing a mistaken part in life, and from the 
mortification of having his faculties thwarted by a narrow plan of 
education, or by the choice of an unsuitable profession. On this 
subject we agree entirely with Mr. Newnham. 


“The same principle will induce the parent to estimate fairly the 
powers of acquisttton of the child, Is he capable of ever filling the situ- 
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ation in life, for which he is designed ; and for what pursuits will his 
apparent talents render him peculiarly capable of success? It is misery 
to children, and cruelty on the part of the parents, to persevere in bring- 
ing up their offspring, with a view to future stations, which must be 
perfectly uncongenial with the natural bias of their minds, Under such 
circumstances, energy of pursuit cannot be expected, neither the success 
which results from it; the individual drudges on with just so great a 
quantum of exertion as he may be compelled to employ, without interest 
in his engagements, and resting satisfied with the amount of activity 
positively enjoined, and even generally with something short of that 
demand. Chained, perhaps for life, to studies and pursuits, which are 
hateful to him, excellence is out of the question, since the effort to acquire 
knowledge can only in such a situation result from principle, which ope- 
rates as a feeble incentive to do more than indispensable duty; while the 
disagreeable occupations it involves render the mind irritable, peevish, 
unfit for persevering exertion; destroy its cheerfulness ; often invade the 
harmony of the family circle ; and produce a kind of dissatisfaction most 
disagreeable to the sufferer, most painful to his friends, most injurious 
to his social and relative value, most destructive to his energy of action, 
and perseverance in well doing. It must however be remembered, that 
the educational process, by means of which these intellectual faculties are 
manifested, will operate great changes, and will exhibit latent qualities, 
the existence of which were not before suspected; so that no judgment 
should be hastily formed, till time and opportunity have been given for 
the manifestation of properties, which require the stimulus of occasion, 
to betray their existence and their influence.”—vol. i, pp. 380, 381. 


To return, however, for a moment, to original predisposition, 
we find our author touching again on this point in a chapter on 
Attention, too valuable to be passed in silence, and too long to be 
abridged. He says, 


‘* Attention may also become excessive, by being fixed too exclusively 
upon one object. A great degree of eagerness of inquiry upon one par- 
ticular subject, to the exclusion of others equally important, or to their 
listless, heartless pursuit, is the first symptom of this state. ‘There ever 
will be favonrite objects of acquisition; there ever must be pursuits which 
are peculiarly congenial, and in which fatigue is never felt, from the 
coustant unwearied employment of all the mental powers, and from the 
peculiar and inscrutable aptitudes of the sentient organ; and, indeed, 
upon this basis will rest what is familiarly termed taste. ‘The object of 
the parent, therefore, will be not to destroy or undervalue the character- 
istic relish of her children; not to supersede their original bias; but to — 
guard the application of the faculty, to show that it should be concen- 
trated upon objects only in proportion to their relative importance, and to 
their immediate and remote influence upon the happiness and the worth 
of mankind; and to develope a habit of strict devoted attention to pur- 
suits which are best calculated to obviate the formation and growth of 
those absorbing duties, which are the common consequence, of indulging 
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and fostering occupations for which there exists an especial fondness.” 
vol. i. pp. 282, 283. 


We have made this extract for the purpose of remarking, that 
the wisdom or propriety of encouraging a a predominant taste does 
not depend ONLY on its importance compared with other pursuits, 
nor wholly on its “ immediate and remote influence upon the 
happiness and worth of mankind.” ‘The importance of the object 
relative to the individual is surely to be taken into account—his 
aptitude for it is partly to be considered—the chance of success 
is to be calculated, and the nature and degree of happiness which 
success will probably communicate ; in short, its value as it regards 
the individual deserves to be allowed to influence the decision, 
in conjunction with its value as it respects mankind. For exam- 
ple, the celebrated Mr. West discovered, at a very early age, a 
very marked and steady partiality for painting. Among those ‘who 
had the care of his education, it is said some scruples arose (of a 
religious nature we believe) on the propriety of cultivating this 
ac complishment; he was, however, suffered to follow the bent of 
his inclination, and his subsequent eminence proved the wisdom 
of this determination; but they who made the decision were 
guided by the aptitude for a particular art which was found in 
the mind of an individual, not only by the relative importance of 
the object; for assuredly there are various pursuits better calcu- 
lated than painting to “influence the happiness and worth of 
mankind.” 

Since we have thus touched by anticipation on the chapter 
relating to Attention, we shall proceed at once to that part of 
Mr. Newnham’s work in which he considers in detail the various 

faculties of the understanding; premising that if any one doubt 
whether the brain is the organ by which the operations of mind 
are conducted, he will find the proof of this proposition drawn 

out at considerable length. Our author has abstained, very judi- 
ciously we think, from many of the more abstruse inquiries of 
metaphysics. Questions as to the existence of the material world, 
and the mode by which we learn it, are better adapted to exercise 
ingenious speculation, than to the purposes of popular 1 instruction. 
How far Mr. Newnham is familiar with the works of those who 
have most ably treated the philosophy of mind, he gives us few 
opportunities of judging, by allusion, reference, or quotation. 
From some of his predecessors, in this difficult department of 
knowledge, he certainly might have borrowed clearness and brevity 
of expression, perspicuity and exactness of definition, and, above 


all, a habit of illustrating abstract subjects by ordinary facts and 
examples. 
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Our limits do not permit us to notice very particularly, Mr. 
Newnham’s chapters on Reason, Reflection, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Conscience, and Imitation. ‘They contain many valuable 
remarks and cautions applicable to purposes of instruction, and 
they exemplify the steadiness and zeal with which the principal 
intent of the book has been kept in view, namely, the manage- 
ment of education by the influence of religion. In the chapter 
on Will, we find the following curious fact, stated on the authority 


of Dr. Cheyne. 


“This astonishing influence is also still farther elucidated by the 
remarkable instance related by Dr. Cheyne, in his ‘ English Malady,’ of 
an individual who had the power of dying when he pleased. It is 
well known, that there are in the human body some functions entirely 
under the influence of volition, and others which are only partially so ; 
and that placed among the latter is the function of respiration, which 
may be suspended by the will for a certain time, after which the desire 
of the system for air, supersedes the present effort, and breathing is pro- 
duced in spite of the most determined resolution to the contrary. The 
heart also may be influenced by the will; but in general, its unvaried 
action cannot be altogether interrupted. ‘The wisdom of this appointment 
is at once apparent, and will be still farther proved by considering the ex- 
traordinary power possessed by the individual in question, over these and 
other organs necessary to the continuance of life. These he had been 
in the habit of suspending, and again prepared to do so before Dr. Cheyne 
and his friends: he composed himself upon the bed; by degrees respira- 
tion ceased ; the pulse and the action of the heart became imperceptible, 
and the individuai was to all appearance dead, so that the attendants 
concluded he was dead. Yet while they were discussing this strange 
phenomenon, the patient began to show symptoms of returning se 
and was restored. ‘The sequel of this narrative is melancholy: probably 
nature had been trifled with once too often; and the several organs had 
suffered too severely from the unnatural violence they had sustained, to 
be again completely reinstated in their functions: for the patient, though 
rescued from this state of apparent death, fell a victim probably to his 
indiscreet voluntary efforts, on the same evening; a proof at once of the 
power of the faculty, and of the wisdom of the Supreme, in abstracting 
the most essential vital organs from its influence.’ —vol. i. p.336—338, 


We are induced to add another passage on the opposite faults 
which an injudicious discipline of the will is calculated to pro- 
duce: after remarking that it should be trained to an habitual 
obedience to the understanding, and that “ the manifestations of 
these mental determinations will also be hastened or retarded 
under the sanction of prudence and reflection,” Mr. Newnham 
proceeds thus— 


“We despise the individual (for character he has none) who can 
mould his views according to the society in which he is placed, and 
accommodate his opinions to the notions or prejudices of others; we 
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lightly esteem the conduct of him who trims his little vessel to catch the 
favouring breeze of fashionable opinion: all we wish to ex press, is, that 
the will is not bound to manifest in action, all that the judgment has 
awarded as true; but that it should take prudence for its guide; and 
that while it should be inflexible to ill, it need not make a parade of its 
inflexibility, except w hen called upon to defend itself or its principles ; 
or when it has a proper opportunity of enlarging the influence of correct 
thinking. 

“ This important caution will often produce a desire to conciliate the 
minds of those who are hostile, to win the way to their hearts, and to 
obtain a resting place for our moral machinery ; all of which would have 
been effectually precluded by precipitate or premature action, by over- 
weening zeal, or by a repulsive manner. In the accomplishment of the 
decisions of judgment, the mode of effecting our object or delivering our 
conviction, is too often prejudicial to the best cause ; the Christian seems 
too frequently to have forgotten the manners ofthe gentleman ; and pre- 
judice i is excited against real religion, and its influence is circumscribed, 
and its consequences are ¢ calumniated: effects which ought to be ascribed 
to the want of an enlarged mind, to a firmness of purpose not sufficiently 
characterized by delicacy of tact, by maturity of reflection, and by pru- 
dence in action. 

“While these are some of the evils attendant upon the excessive 
strength of the will, the manifold mischiefs resulting from a certain 
feebleness of that faculty must not be forgotten; since this is a cha- 
racteristic much more frequently to be observed, and much more 
disastrous in its consequences than the former. There are, whose 
judgment may be abundantly convinced, but who can never be relied 
upon for a compliance with its awards: the slighest obstacle will turn 
them aside: when no personal and interested motives paralyse their ex- 
ertions, the fear of giving offence will often induce them to blink the 
truth, and lead them into concessions which their conscience must dis- 
avow, and which will be productive of after regret. These will become 
all things to all men; not by yielding unessential forms and peculiari- 
ties, appeasing prejudice, and soothing passion, but by sacrificing their 
principles. ‘They have no fixed and abiding grounds of conduct: but 
act from feeling, impulse, or the spur of occasion; and however just 
their views may have previously been, they suffer these to be overcome ; 
they cannot endure to differ from others, and deliberately prefer making 


shipwreck of conviction on the ever-shifting sands of circumstance, _ 
vol, i. pp. 339, 340. 


After the description of the nature of the intellectual powers, 
the next subject which naturally presents itself, is their exercise; 
a subject which has not been treated so largely, or so satisfactorily, 
as the title of Mr. Newnham’s book, and we may add its size, 
encouraged us to expect. 

The inquiry too is at the present time particularly interesting, 
not only from the efforts which are daily made to spread more 
widely the advantages of education, but also because an experl- 
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ment is noW In process to ascertain the propriety of changing the 
machinery (as it were) of instruction, and the possibility of com- 
municating knowledge with rapidity and effect, by a plan unknown 
to our ancestors. ‘The spirit of enterprise and innovation now 
so vigorously at work, neglects neither men’s bodies nor their 
minds; the former are to be transported with extraordinary velo- 
city and convenience, by the agency of steam or the contrivance 
of a vacuum; the latter, (in defiance of the old maxim, that there 
is no royal road to learning,) are to be rolled easily and speedily 
up the hill of Knowledge on the rail-road of interlinear transla- 
tions. Lord Bolingbroke, in one of his letters on the study of 
history, tells us of the “ devotion of a studious man at Christ 
Church, who was overheard in his oratory acknowledging the 
divine goodness in furnishing the world with makers of diction- 
aries.” Now, however, it seems, the gratitude of the pious student 
was misplaced; grammarians and philologists, who have hitherto 
been considered as useful pioneers of literature, are now to be 
superseded; and Mr. Hamilton has chosen a sepulchral motto, 
preparatory to the interment of their works.* 

We cannot help thinking this a little premature. Much, in- 
deed, has been said about the surprising progress made under 
the new plan, both by the young and the adult: it is very natural 
that even “ average” boys, who knew they were selected for the 
purpose of trying the merits of a new system, would work harder 
and more successfully than under ordinary circumstances; grown 
gentlemen too, who make a rapid proficiency, perhaps may not 
take sufficiently into the account the strength of their own facul- 
ties, compared with what it would have been, if the same studies 
had engaged them at anearlier age. ‘To teach the ancient and the 
modern languages, critically and well, by an easy and rapid method, 
is doubtless desirable. When the pupils of the Hamiltonian plan 
have proved their proficiency—when, for instance, in passing 
through those academical ordeals which are appointed to put lite- 
rary qualifications to the test, they take their place by the side of 
the ablest scholars of the ancient system, with less expenditure 
of time, labour, and money—that will be the day to sing lo Pawan 
over neglected dictionaries,and write epitaphs for deceased gram- 
mars, 

We regret that it has not entered into Mr. Newnham’s plan 


* Mr. Hamilton’s advertisement in one of the public journals runs thus—“ He is 
still more astonished that there are yet adults, rational beings, in an enlightened age 
aud country, who are willing to pay even the smallest sum to men, who, instead of 
teaching them, contrive to make them work from quarter to quarter at grammars, dic- 
tionaries, exercise books, and dialogues, as useless to the acquirement of a language as 
the getting by heart a directory. Mr, Hamilton ardently anticipates the time when on 
all such books will be inscribed one general requiescant in pace.”— Morning Herald. 
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to discuss either the established mode of instruction, or that which 
is attempting to supersede them; and that he had said so little 
on the formation of a plan of study adapted to the several stages 
of education. He is far from the narrow and irrational prejudice 
which would regard the pursuits of literature as mcompatible with 
true religion; he recognizes distinctly, and enforces often, the 
principle, that all the faculties are to be cultivated in due. pro- 
portion; and yet a few pages, under the head of Intellectual 
Education, and three chapters, towards the close of the work, are 
alone allotted to an inquiry which, to the generality of parents, 


is more necessary, and more practically useful, than any examina- 
tion of the attributes of mind. 


“ ‘The exercise of the faculties, so recently contemplated, consists in the 
study of the arts and sciences, and in the performance of the moral vir- 


tues. A few desultory hints only can here be given on these connected 
subjects.’—vol. i. p. 426. 


The hints thus given are generally just, and often valuable, but 

their application is not any where sufficiently illustrated. Where 
indeed it is intended to exclude from a course of study an ell- 
tire class of productions, as religious novels, abridgements, peri- 
odicals, and newspapers, it is obviously unnecessary to descend 
to particulars. But where the purpose of advice is to teach us 
what to choose, as well as what to avoid, there is danger lest the 
principles laid down, however good, should be too vague to be 
useful: what the parent wants is to see them illustrated by ex- 
amples: it is not enough to say “she should exercise a rigid cr- 
ticism, and a sound discretion in her choice,” (vol. 1. p. 504. ) for 
in the very exercise of this choice she requires assistance, and 
therefore we regret that Mr. Newnham has not specified, more dis- 
tinctly, what books he would recommend, and what he would 
discard. On works of Fiction, for children, he says, 
“The press daily teems with little tales of Fancy, the creations of a 
moderate imagination after dinner, when the powers of the brain were 
accumulated upon some distant bodily function, and when, therefore, the 
manifestations of mind would be less active, and less energetic, partaking 
more of its material cloud than of its pristine and etherial nature.”"— 
vol. ii. p. 568. 

“‘ But besides avowed infidelity, there are other books written parti- 
cularly within the last few years, for the purpose of disseminating prac- 
tical Socinianism, &c. &c. &c."’—vol. ii. p. 575. 

“ It will not be sufficient that this vigilance may be exerted towards 
a Hume, or a Gibbon, a Rees, or a Morgan, the literature of our French 


and German neighbours is, above all, to be most carefully watched, and 
most rigidly tested.” —vol. ii. p. 578. 


These passages, and there are many of the same sort, appear 
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tous like advising a navigator to avoid rocks and shoals; what 
he wants is a chart to tell him where they are. Nor do we think 
the following passage at all more judicious in discrimination, or 
more useful as a guide. 

“ One of the first objects of intellectual memory will be the rudiments 
of language, orthoépy, grammar, the philosophy of rhetoric, and the 
belles lettres.""—vol. i. p. 430. 

Can any thing be more vague than the last phrase, or more 
obscure than the one which precedes it, considered as directions 
for a course of reading; if, indeed, the former is used in the 
sense in which it stands, as the title of a book of Dr. Campbell’s, 
they who are acquainted with that acute, original and compre- 
hensive work, will see that it is perfectly idle to speak of such 
diversified matter as “ one of the first objects of intellectual 
memory.” 

Respecting the superintendence under which instruction should 
be conducted, Mr. Newnham is decidedly in favour of parental 
tuition, continued as long as circumstances may make it practi- 
cable; and when it must cease, without balancing the advantages 
of public and private education, he thinks a preference for the 

latter a “* principle never to be lost sight of.”—vol. i. p.465. ‘The 
reasons of this decision, had they been more detailed, would have 
been neither uninteresting nor misplaced. As far as a few 
brief notices and hints enable us to gather Mr. Newnham’s 
opinions, we believe he is not strongly disposed to lay the basis 
of a liberal education in the study of ancient literature. He 
speaks indeed of the enlargement of the imagination ‘ by the 
common routine of scholastic education, and by the necessary 
acquaintance with, perhaps, the more than questionable produc- 
tions of ancient literature.” (vol. i. p. 438.) He speaks too of 
History as an “ indispensable branch of knowledge,” but, upon 
the whole, his ‘remarks amount to a very cold recommendation; 
perhaps, also, while he admits “ Milton, Spenser, Campbell, 
Cowper, Southey, Scott, and others,” (vol. 1. p. 584.) to the 
parents’ notice, and while he acknowledges that “ Poetry has its 
beneficial influence in enlarging the mind, refining the fancy, &c. 
Ke. &c.” (vol. i. p. 584.) his estimate of its mischievous effects 
on the mind is overcharged. On the other hand, entomology, 
ornithology, botany, geology, electricity, magnetism, &c. &c., 
are brought more prominently forward, and appear to occupy a 
higher place in the author’s judgment than we think they deserve. 
Mr. Newnham seems to consider these pursuits as giving suf- 
ficient and safe encouragement to the judgment and the imagina- 
tion.—(vol. i. p. 438.) Here we differ from him: their connection 
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with natural religion is intimate: as departments of knowledge 
they are interesting: as exercises of the memory and the attention 
they are useful. But 

“The proper study of mankind is man :” 


for one who is to take an active part in the busy scene of life, 
those studies are preferable which treat immediately of our 
social and moral nature, because they bear more directly on the 
formation of character, and bring more into play the faculty of 
judgment. They, moreover, who have cultivated their imagi- 
nation, formed their taste, and enlarged their knowledge of man- 
kind, by an extensive and familiar ‘acquaintance with the poets 
and orators, the historians and moralists, either of ancient or of 
modern literature, will scarcely exchange their possession for the 
facts of natural philosophy. ‘True it ts that 

“ the faculties of attention and abstraction may be (also) usefully em- 
ployed, by giving them a practical bearing on the economy of life; by 
seeking an acquaintance with the physical, mechanical}and experimental 
sciences, and with their direct influence on agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, —vol. i. p. 443. 

But we cannot state so broadly as Mr. Newnham does, that 
‘in every branch of Education it 1s always desirable to keep in 
view the practical bearing of useful knowledge :” we suggest to 
him that there may be other standards ! by which to try the ‘ value 
of information,” besides “ its being available for the purposes of 
life.” (vol. i. p. 443.) 

The third branch of our author’s work may be commodiously 
divided into three parts; of which one treats chiefly on, religious 
instruction, aud the management of the temper and disposition 
of children; the second, on the passions, and on several of the 
moral virtues and vices; the third, on various miscellaneous sub- 
jects, on honour, on rewards and punishments, society, the choice 
of books, amusements, accomplishments, &c. &c. &c. ‘The first 
part opens with some preliminary observations on the duties of 
relationship, as connected with education: these extend to a 
considerable length: a sketch is given of the respective duties of 
parents in the task of instruction: the importance of unity of 
purpose, principles, and feelings, is inculcated forcibly and well, 
and likewise the wisdom of securing, by their personal example 
in domestic life, the influence of filial respect, as a strong auxiliary 
of filial love and gratitude. There is also much to admire in 
Mr. Newnham’s observations on the necessity of a steady uniform 
discipline; and on policy in distinguishing occasions where au- 


thority is to be exerted, united with firmness in exerting it effec- 
tually, 
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“If obedience be ever dispensed with, the child discovers a measure 
of vacillation and uncertainty in the parents, and experiences a propor- 
tionate diminution of interest, in receiving and attending to their in- 
junctions. Obedience then must be undeviatingly required, and when 
opposition to command is set up, it must always be overcome; one con- 
quest of obstinacy will be enough to ruin the character, destroy parental 
authority, undermine the principle of obvious duty, and render the child 
ungovernable. 

‘* Notwithstanding this invariable rule, there are many occasions, on 
which it would be impolitic and improper to enforce obedience. The 
struggle between the authority of the parent and obstinate opposition to 
her wishes and directions, should always be avoided where this is pos- 
sible; and it will often be the part of parental wisdom to shun this 
conflict, to ward off a fit of obstinacy, to escape from the collision of 
contending passions, and to be firm and unbending only, where the sa- 
crifice of principle is endangered. Since the effort to enforce obedience 
must always be obnoxious, and inimical to the feeling of affection, it is 
most desirable to obviate its necessity: but when once a direction has 
been issued, nothing should induce the parent to relax in her requisition 
of compliance. This habit of cheerful obedience, established from the 
earliest period, is however as soon as possible to be connected with the 
principle from which it should spring; and therefore, when the opening 
mind will admit of such explanation, the grounds of filial duty should 
be carefully taught. The child should early learn that it is a command 
of God, and that it has certain blessings attached to its performance; it 
should be enforced on a principle of affection for those who display so 
much love towards them, and who are constantly employed in doing 
them good; and it should be supported by the greater knowledge of 
the parent, and the ignorance of the child, this enabling the former to 
see and to.direct what is right, while the latter has no means of judging. 
In this way, while it !earns to obey its parents, it will be taught the 
important principles of obedience to the law of God, as well as the 
feebleness of its own understanding, and the value of principled affection 
for its parents. So true is it, that ov no occasion in education will the 
pursuit of duty be unavailing. So true is it, that one victory over evil 
propensity is connected with one or more principles of most extensive 
Operation; and, that although the immediate occasion for the contest 
may be comparatively trifling, the exercise of the principles associated 
with it is all important.’’—vol. i. pp. 502.—504. 


Mr. Newnham also speaks judiciously on the advantage and 
effect of colloquial instruction, as subordinate to regular study, 
aud on the danger of using the bible as a task-book, lest the con- 
sequence should be familiarity or dislike. ‘The chapter too on 
religious worship and on prayer will repay the attention of every 
parent. It is, however, to be regretted, that, in this third division 
of the entire work, there should be so much prolixity and repeti- 
tion. 
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It is not our intention to dwell on those chapters which treat 
of the various passions: undoubtedly they display a considerable 
knowledge of human nature: not only do the details relate to the 
nature and tende ‘ney of the different feelings, but their proper 
discipline, whether of correction or encouragement, is directed to 
the best objects, and enforced by the highest sc riptural authority. 
The minuteness, indeed, with which some of the subjects are 

subdivided, appears to us useless, not to say unphilosophical: for 
example, we find esteem, respect, consideration, celebrity, and 
renown, discussed separately, independently of another chapter 
on honour, or the love of reputation: the method of explaiming 
these several terms is very arbitrary, and amounts to what is 
commonly called making a distinction without a difference. In 
many instances, moreover, we think Mr. Newuham has failed to 
seize, with discrimination, the nicer points of distinction between 
kindred feelings. 

For example, we find the following remarks ‘respecting envy 
and emulation :— 

“ Under a variety of circumstances the power of emulation is seen to 
exert its agency over the conduct of animals; and since here it is not 
possible that envy can exist, we may be allowed to conclude that the 
two are not coincident principles ; that originally they possessed nothing 
wm common ; and, consequently, that emulaiion is not a diminutive of 
envy. '—vol. ii. p. 178 

Again— 


“It is, however, probable that emulation was the orginal faculty 
(quere, feeling) upon which envy was grafted when sin entered into the 
world, but that lamentable influence has so changed its pristine bias, 
that it possesses not a single feature in common with its archetype, and 
is strongly characterized by its unmingled malignity.”’—vol. ii. p. 188. 

‘These passages surely are not very consistent, nor, in our judg- 
ment, are they very correct; it seems more philosophical to say 
that emulation and envy are conversant about the same subject- 
matter, and directed towards the same persons—namely, advan- 
tages enjoyed by our equals; both are attended with uneasiness 
arising from the conte mplation of superiority ; but the envious Is 
pained that others have it, the emulous that he has it not. Both 
pursue the same end, namely superiority. 

Perhaps the Chapters on Benevolence and Pity are the best ; 
but we must proceed to the miscellaneous subjects which are im- 
troduced towards the close of Mr. Newnham’s work ; some of 
them, namely genius, reading, and the choice of eile have 
already been noticed in connection with intellectual education ; 
it was also hinted that the pupils of this system would have no 
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reason to complain that their recreation was forgotten ; indeea, 
one of its excellences is, that it keeps steadily in view the neces- 
sity both of amusement and study, without advocating such an 
union as would destroy the advantages of each. 


“ After all, the power of amusement to convey instruction is not of 
an extensive nature ; there can be no such thing as amusing the mind 
into knowledge, the acquisition of which requires labour, earnestness, 
and diligence. However the natural difficulties of the way may be 
smoothed by a judicious instructor, still it will always remain a steep 
ascent and will ever demand effort. ‘This exertion will not be made by 
the young mind under the idea of amusement; for as soon as the pursuit 
of knowledge necessitates labour, it ceases to amuse ; hence its sphere of 
active good will be circumscribed and its utility trifling.” —vol. ii. p. 599. 


An attempt to remove the line of distinction between these 
employments, and blend them together like the colours of a 
landscape, is more specious than wise. Some of the French 
authors on education have advocated this system more frequently 
than our own writers, and more warmly than it deserves. Rous- 
seau found the principle in the books from which he borrowed 
much of his materials, and employed all his ingenuity and elo- 
quence in its support. Emile is an attempt to allure us to the 
tree of knowledge by a circuitous path; to juggle and cajole us 
into ability and information by tricks and contrivances. 

Mr. Newnham’s principle, briefly and forcibly expressed, that 
young people should “ play hard and work hard,” is sound and 
valuable. We deprecate, with him, that parental interference 
which would curtail too much the hours of appropriate diversion, 
to hasten the process of intellectual cultivation ; he says very well— 

“ There exists frequently almost an insane desire to bring children 
forward, to make them prodigies of learning, and to urge their powers 
of acquisition far beyond those of their understanding, and, in conse- 
quence, the capacity for obtaining solid knowledge is impaired, the 
energy of the brain is enteebled, the corporeal powers are attainted, and 
the individual, though perhaps a good linguist, or a good mathematician, 
ceases to become the man of general and available information. Thus 
from our social habits and from a desire of showing off our children, 
strength is sacrificed to precocity, the understanding is forced and pro- 
portionally enfeebled, and, as every one knows, less capable of bearing 
fruit afterwards. Stability is yielded to ornament, usefulness to bril- 
liance, permanence to langour and decay.”’—vol. i. p. 385. 


To curtail amusements too much is one error, to 6d or 
direct them by authority is another; it is idle to disguise English 
recreations in a Greek dress; and to order children to play at 
gymnastics and callisthenics betrays an ignorance of human na- 
ture; as long as any game is invented, or freely chosen, it will be 
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productive of health and pleasure ; try but once to enforce it, and 
the charm is lost, the value changed, that which was precious is 
despised: an injudicious process “has changed the diamond into 
charcoal. 

For Mr. Newnham’s opinions on society and its amusements, 
and on some of those accomplishments which fringe, as it were, 
the dark drapery of life, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. Many will think his descriptions overcharged, his dangers 
sometimes imaginary. ‘They are, however, bound to respect in 
Mr. Newnham se ruples which they may not feel themselves; on 
the other hand, he would doubtless approve their cautious and 
yet free examination of the subjects in question, and will admit 
that their decision, even where it differs from his own, is entitled 
to be exempt from uncharitable censure. 

It remains, in conclusion, that we make some observations on 
Mr. Newnham’s style; of which the general character 1s ambi- 
tious and highly figurative; we have, for the most part, studiously 
extracted the more simple passages, because we admire the 
sobriety of Mr. Newnham’s good sense, far more than the play of 
his imagination. From the deep sense which he very justly 
entertains of the importance of some parts of his subject, he has 
introduced them too repeatedly; while the prolixity with which 
others are treated seems to arise from the neglect of that excellent 
rule—* L’art dans tous les grands ouvrages est de bien raisonner 

sans trop faire (argument; de bien pe rindre sans vouloir tout 
peindre ;’—from an attempt to produce clear impressions by an 
accumulation of circumstances rather than by selection. ‘The 
management of a florid style requires considerable powers both 
of invention and judgment; the former to supply the materials, 
the latter to employ them aright. Mr. Newnham’s diction is 
very metaphorical, and although he often illustrates and dignifies 
his subjects by this figure, yet the use of it becomes excessive, 
and occasionally the principles which should regulate it are for- 
gotten. Many words indeed which were originally metaphorical 
have, by tine and familiarity, become proper terms; nor have we 
any rule by which we can try the fitness and beauty of this orna- 


ment as precisely as we can the validity of an argument. Analogy, 


however, or proportion, is the best test of propriety; upon, this 
principle a“ load of guilt” is complete, correct, and intelligible, a 

“load of departure from God” is not.—(vol. p. 116.) ‘To 
speak of cheerfulness as being ‘* based on the calm sunshine of 
(vol. 1. p. 398.) 1s for the same reason objectionable ; 
and to call esteem * the specific gravity of certain possessions 1n 
relation to a knowledge of the will of the Most High,” &c. &c. 
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(vol. 11. p. 303.) appears to us a metaphor too far-fetched to be 
either perspicuous or pleasing. 

But whatever latitude is to be allowed to metaphorical orna- 
ment, there can be no excuse for verbal affectation; such ex- 
pressions as ““ specific hobby,” (vol. i. p. 284.) and “ ideas wool- 
gathering,” (vol. 1. p. 281.) are too vulgar for a style so stately. 
“ Proven,” (Preface, p. 24.) is as misplaced in a style essentially 
modern, as a ruffle or a fardingale at the next drawing-room. 
“ Abolita” (says Quintilian) et abrogata retinere, insolentiw cujus- 
dam est, et frivole in parvis jactantie.’ "— Lib. 1. cap. 6. Why 
again is the “ pure well of English” to be detiled by the infusion 
of such words as “ bizar re,” (vol. i. p. 213.) “ etourderie,” 
“ materiel,” (1: 550.) “ liaison,” (11. 530.) ‘ emportement,” (i. 408.) 
“le moi,” (il. 162.); or those which are of a different parentage— 
 suraction,” (i. 99.) “ frusta of thought,” (i. 464.) ‘ excitant,” 
“ adjuvant,” “ irritant,” (i. 535.); the latter indeed, together with 
“ hybernating,” (ii. 602.) (if it were a little changed) might gain 
a settlement in Latium, but they are not English, and we do not 
want them; we are at a loss how to dispose of “ tonicity,” (ii. 
599.), unless Mr. Newnham will take it under his especial care ; 
and as to the rest, his authority in the republic of letters 1s scarcely 
yet sufficient to naturalize all these foreigners. If these blemishes 
are slight, at least they are easily removed ; probably a second 
edition of the work will soon offer the opportunity, as we have 
reason to believe the success of the first has been considerable. 
We congratulate Mr. Newnham on this success, and we rejoice 
in the circulation of his book; for though we have ventured to 
state that it is occasionally inaccurate, and to express our regret 
that some of its subjects were not more fully developed, still it is 
impossible to doubt that its main tendency is excellent; or to 
view without respect and admiration, the zeal and affectionate 
interest displayed in the undertaking, the ability with which many 
parts are executed, and, above all, the warm glow of genuine 
piety which is spread over the whole. 
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Arr. 1V.—Romische Geschicte, von B. G. Niebuhr, &c.  Erster 
Theil. Zweyte, vollig ungearbeitete, Ausgabe. Berlin. 
1827. 

The History of Rome, by B.G. Niebuhr. Translated by Julius 
Charles Hare, M.A., and eng Thirlwall, M.A., Fellows 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Cambridge. 1828. 
price 15s. 


Tue readers in this country, as well as in Germany, have been 
looking with no small impatience for the appearance of the second 
edition of M. Niebuhr’s History of Rome. The first edition 
may be said to have marked a new era in the investigation of an- 
cient history: and though we must justly be rendered cautious 
m admitting the author’s theories, when we see that he has him- 
self abandoned or altered many which were hazarded in the first 
edition, we still cannot withhold our tribute of unfeigned admira- 
tion for the extent of research, and multiplicity of learning, which 
are displayed in the present volume. It is true, that there are 
many things in it, which we could wish altered. We even doubt, 
whether it will be much read in this country: of those who per- 
severe in the task, many will be disappointed: and, (unless we 
form a wrong estimate in consequence of our own obtuseness,) 
many will lay aside the book through an incapability of under- 
standing it. Still we do not retract what we have said above, 
that the learning and research which it displays are of surprising 
extent. We perhaps could not name a book, in which references 
are more copiously or more accurately given to ancient authors, 
nor in which critical sagacity is more successfully called into play, 
to elicit truth from the records of fiction. 

M. Niebuhr must for ever command the applause of scholars 
and historians, for having led the way in dispelling the mist, which 
hangs over the early history of Rome. ‘That mist, or rather that 
gross darkness, will perhaps never be dispelled, so as to enable 
us to say that we are walking in the open day. M. Niebuhr has 
failed to satisfy himself upon many points connected with that 
period: and if a mind like his, so stored with ancient learning, so 
divested of prejudice, so keen and acute in its critical powers, is 
obliged still to remain in ignorance and uncertainty, we are afraid 
that there is little chance of the mystery being ever wholly re- 
moved. ‘The spell however, which seemed to bind the readers of 
Roman history, is for ever broken. We may be in the dark as to 
the reigns of the seven kings; but it is no longer treasonable to 
charge our guides with a similar blindness. Livy will in future 
be submitted to the common rules of criticism: and though the 
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lactea ubertas of his style cannot be affected by the tests which 
are now applied, yet, as a philosophical and catinal historian, his 
fame has received a shock, which reduces his authority within ex- 
tremely narrow limits. It is impossible to read M. Niebuhr’s 
book without acknowledging, that Livy teems with absurdities 
and inconsistencies. ‘There may be an appearance of presum 
tion in questioning facts, which were received as gospel in the 
learned age of Augustus; which Cicero swallowed, as well as 
Livy, without any apparent disarrangement of their digestive 
powers; but still the rules of criticism have not lost their force, 
because centuries have elapsed before they have been applied: 
and if Cicero and Livy lived nearer to the times of which we are 
speaking, we must remember that they were exposed to national 
prejudices, from which we are exempt; and upon questions which 
were obscure and doubtful even to them, the lapse of eighteen 
more centuries has not made us at all less capable of coming toa 
decision. 

It is true, that many more historical documents were in exis- 
tence in the days of Augustus, than what have come down to our 
own times; but against this we must set the remarkable and un- 
deniable fact, that the use and value of criticism do not depend 
wholly upon the individuals who employ it, but in a great degree 
also upon the fashion and habits of the age. Whoever has stu- 
died the gradual developement of the human mind, and the history 
of literature at different periods, must be well aware of this sin- 
gular circumstance: and if we find Catholics and Arians in the 
fourth century equally willing to admit the force of arguments, 
which would now be treated with contempt, we may observe the 
same of the scholars and critics who flourished in the Augustan 
age. Rome in those days possessed many patient inquirers, and 
many patriotic antiquaries; but the scales, in which they weighed 
historical testimony, were much less skilfully adjusted, and much 
less accurately watched, than those which we use now. We do 
not, therefore, pretend to know more about the early history of 
Rome than Cicero or Livy: with respect to the number of facts 
recorded, and the authorities upon which they rested, they had a 
much more copious supply than the learned of our own day: but 
whenever they give us, not only their conclusions, but the data 
from which they are drawn, we hold ourselves perfectly at liberty 
to think and decide for ourselves. ‘The world, as it has grown 
older, has certainly become more critical: and if the early history 
of our own country is still open to critical enquiry, there 1s no 
reason why the same rules should not be applied to the history of 
any country whatever. ‘The chance of arriving at certainty may 
be diminished in proportion to the time which has elapsed: but 
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this very circumstance seems to point out ancient history as the 
subject of critical investigation. 

e could have wished, that M. Niebuhr had adopted a more 
simple and perspicuous style, and that instead of a series of de- 
tached dissertations, he had written a connected history. The 
original and the translation are now both lying before us: but in- 
stead of the one throwing light upon the other, it seems as if dark- 
ness and obscurity were mutually reflected. We profess ourselves 
utterly unable to understand many parts of the work. The 
author expects his readers to know so much, he uses ancient 
terms so frequently, and so familiarly, without explaining them, 
he involves his sentences in such a complication and labyrinth of 
thoughts, and he so totally discards all order and regularity i in 
developing his ideas, that we are still utterly ignorant of his sen- 
uments upon many interesting points which he has discussed. 

The English reader might perhaps be incliaed to suppose, 
that the obse urity has arisen from the fault of the translators : but 
the names of Mr. Hare and Mr. Thirlwall stand too high in 
German literature, to expose them to this charge. It would be 
presumptuous in us to praise them for the fidelity of their trans- 
lation, and the accuracy with which they have rendered every 
word of the original. No scholars, which this country possesses, 
were perhaps more competent for this irksome and laborious 
task: and we can truly say, that in almost every instance where 
we have failed to understand their meaning, we have been equally 
unsuccessful in looking for explanation to the orginal German. 
We feel convinced, that the obscurity is inherent in the mode of 
thinking and writing, adopted by M. Niebuhr; nor, we believe, 
could any translation, however loose and paraphrastic, have ren- 
dered the perusal of this book an easy and amusing work. Per- 
haps, however, we should venture to question the expediency of 
rendering a German work into such extremely literal English. 
‘That this has been the object of the present translators, and that 
they have most scrupulously carried their principle into practice, 
will be evident to every person who is acquainted with the Ger- 
man language: and we feel more inclined to notice their conduct 
in this particular, because Mr. Hare, in another work, has ac- 
= us with the motives which led him to adopt this method. 

e will probably allow us to quote the preface to Sintram, as 
written by himself; and we there find him saying, that “ he 
believes there is scarcely even an epithet in the whole volume, to 
which a corresponding one will not be found in the original 
German; and that almost every shadow of a tint in that original 
has been, as far as the difference of idiom between the two lan- 
guages would allow, accurately preserved, It will, indeed, pro- 
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bably be thought, that, in this respect, he has gone too far, and. 
has not shown a sufficient reverence for the genius of his own 
mother English. For under the belief, that an attempt to assi- 
milate our language, more than it is usually in the literature of 
the present day, unto that language which preserves the kernel 
of our own in the greatest purity, would be rather beneficial than 
otherwise, he has once or twice hazarded a new word, and once 
or twice the revival of an obsolete one; has ventured upon some 
unusual inversions of words, and has, above all, much more fre- 
quently made use of compound words, than is perhaps agreeable 
to the nature of a compound tongue. It is, indeed, most true, 
that language, like all, and even more than all, else that we have 
inherited from our ancestors, should be preserved inviolate from 
the touch of rash innovation. But still, nevertheless, language is 
nota standing pool, but a stream that is continually receiving into 
itself tributary brooks. ‘The genius of nations is ever varying}; 
and similar and proportionate must be the variations in the out- 
ward exponent of that genius.” 

If we may take this declaration as expressing the plan, which 
Mr. Hare has followed in the present translation, there is part of 
it in which we must profess ourselves to agree with him, and part 
in which we are compelled to differ from him. We agree with 
him in expecting that he will be thought to have gone too far in 
aiming at a literal translation, and in not having shown “ a sufli- 
cient reverence for the genius of his own mother English.” As 
far as these expectations go, the sentiments of Mr. Hare are 
perfectly in unison with our own; but we suspect, that we are 
perfectly at issue as to the object which is to be aimed at in a 
literal translation, or rather we suspect, that he has not a distinct 
notion of the different duties of a translator with respect to single 
terms and idiomatical expressions. We are perfectly willing to 
allow, that a language may be enriched from time to time by 
accessions from other languages; and there are many single terms 
which after a certain probation we would admit to the full rights 
of citizenship; but if we understand the meaning of an idiom, it 
is a sentence, or turn of expression, which, by convention and 
long usage, has come to have a very different meaning from that 
which the words, taken separately, would convey. It is this 
which makes it impossible for an idiom to be translated literally, 
unless it happen to exist in both languages. Each individual 
German term may perhaps be represented by a corresponding 
term in English; but if these terms, when placed in a certaim 
order, convey a meaning, which requires German ideas and 
German habits to understand, it is obvious that a person, who is 
a stranger to those ideas‘and habits, will not understand the sig- 
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nification of the terms. The commonest and most familiar 
instance will best illustrate our meaning. When a Frenchman 
says to his friend, how do you carry yourself? he means what an 
Englishman expresses by, how do you do? But if an English- 
man, unacquainted with French idioms, were to be asked, in his 
own language, how he carried himself, he would either be at a 
loss to understand the question, or he would understand by it 
something totally different from the meaning of him who put it. 
Upon the same principle, a translation, which renders every term 
literally, but does not attend to the difference of idioms, must 
necessarily be obscure and frequently unintelligible; and such, 
we regret to say, is the case with the work now before us. - It 
would, perhaps, be impossible for the most acctrate German 
scholar to point out a single instance, in which the translators 
have mistaken the author’s meaning, or passed over a term with- 
out providing a corresponding one in English. We understand, 
indeed, that before the translation was published, it was sub- 
mitted to M. Niebuhr, who is himself a perfect master of our 
language. But, notwithstanding this sanction, and with all this ~ 
grammatical and verbal fidelity, they have produced anything — 
rather than a pleasing and intelligible work. The blame, how- 
ever, must not entirely be thrown upon the translators. We will 
undertake to say, that the original work, with respect to style and 
composition, is unpleasant and often incomprehensible to a native 
German. M. Niebuhr has the merit of having opened a new 
road in ancient history: but he has also the misfortune of having 
adopted a totally new style for historical composition. His views 
are often extremely critical and philosophical: but his method of 
explaining his ideas, and the arrangement of his arguments, are 
of a kind which we never yet met with in any historian ancient or 
modern. 

Our readers will be able to form some notion of the faults 
which we condemn, if we select a few specimens. In the pre- 
face, page vi, we find the following sentence, which will scarcely 


be recognized for English, and may be quoted as a good instahce 
of the involved style. 


“In the latter half of the seventeenth century philology entered upon 
a middle state between the period of her earlier greatness within her 
exclusive sphere, where, having accomplished whatever was to be ac- 
complished in this manner, she consequently fell into decay, and that of 
a new, richer, and more comprehensive greatness, for which she was to 
be indebted to the developement of the other sciences, although now for 


a while they were overshadowing her: this like all middle states was 
one of uneasiness and depression.” 


We were considerably puzzled for some time in construing the 
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following sentence, nor are we now quite certain that we com- 
prehend its meaning. 


“ The history of the Romans must not allow that an image which 
shall give substance to the names of these nations, that a notion of their 
condition and character be sought elsewhere, and perchance not found ; 
neither must it permit them to be passed by heedlessly, while an empty 
name or conceptions caught up at random are deemed sufficient: its 
business is to exhibit a satisfactory representation of them, so far as this 
can be effected by research and reflexion.” —p. 3. 


We give the next instance as one of singularly bad taste for the 
rave style of history, and one which causes the reader no slight 
idl before he can understand it. 


** Perizonius knew of heroic lays only from books; that he should ever 
have heard of any then still current, or written down from the mouth of the 
common people, is not conceivable of his days: he lived long enough to 
hear, perhaps he heard, but not until a quarter of a century had 
since the appearance of his researches, how Addison roused the stupified 
senses of his literary contemporaries, to join with the common le in 
recognizing the pure gold of poetry in Chevy-Chase. For us the heroic 
lays of Spain, Scotland, and Scandinavia, had long been a common 
stock : the lay of the Niebelungen had already returned and taken its 
place in literature : and now that we listen to the Servian lays, and to 
those of Greece, the swan-like strains of a slaughtered nation ; now that 
every one knows how poetry lives in every people, until metrical forms, 
foreign models, the various and multiplying interests of every-day-life, 
general dejection or luxury, stifle it so, that of the poetical spirits, still 
more than of all others, very few find vent: while on the contrary 
spirits without poetical genius, but with talents so analogous to it that 
they may serve as a substitute, frequently usurp the art; now the empty 
objections that have been raised no longer need any answer. Whoever 
does not discern such lays in the epical part of Roman story, may con- 
tinue blind to them: he will be left more and more alone every day: 
there can be no going backward on this point for generations,’’—p, 217. 


If we were to illustrate our observations to the extent which the 
subject admits, we might transcribe a part of almost every page: 
but the reader is probably satisfied; and we will only call upon 
him to study one more specimen of philosophical reflexion. ‘The 
sentiment contained in it may be very true, and perhaps even sub- 
lime—avavra but we unfortunately are not initiated. 


“ It is no encroachment on that which is already existing, for a new 
existence to awaken beside it: it is murder, to stifle the stirrings of this 
life; murder and rebellion against Providence. As the most perfect life 
is that which animates the most complex organization ; so that state is 
the noblest, in which powers, originally and definitely distinct, unite 
after the varieties of their kind into centres of vitality, one beside the 
other, to make up a whole. There was injustice at once and mischief in 
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the measure adopted at Athens, when Clisthenes, one of the nobles, 
from a grudge against his own order, by transforming the tribes. levelled 
the distinction of ranks, and introduced an equality which led to a fran- 
tic democracy, since Athens was unaccountably preserved by fortune 
from falling under the dominion of tyrants. Servius did not in any way 
trench on the liberties of the Romans; those slowly-earned liberties, 
with regard to which it was now forgotten that the minor houses and 


the secondary centuries were at first no less destitute of them, than the 
commonalty was now.”—p. 424. 


We are most willing to allow, in justice to Messrs. Hare and 
Thirlwall, that the obscurity of these passages is not to be 
ascribed to the fault of their translation. 'They might perhaps 
have given less trouble to the English reader, if they had not 
been so scrupulous in preserving the idioms anhd-construction of 
sentences peculiar to the German: but the evil lies deeper than 
in mere words: and unless M. Niebuhr will reconstruct his 
whole work, and consent to draw out his arguments, and deduce 
his conclusions, in the method which other historians have thought 
fit to adopt, we are afraid that his book will never become popu- 
lar; and that the valuable matter, which it contains, will soon 
share the fate of the bri lintei and the Pontifical Annals, the 
loss of which he has taught us so deeply to deplore. 

We have one word more to say to the translators. We regret, 
that they have thought themselves at liberty to adopt a new mode 
of orthography in the writing of certain words. Mr. Mitford 
carried this innovation to the gresiest extent in his valuable his- 
tory of Greece : and we were in hopes, that the bad taste of such 
a fashion would have caused the number of imitators to be small. 
Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall have sinned much less frequently in 
this way: but our eyes are not yet accustomed to sovran (p. 49,) 
and sovranty (p. 1. 37). Highth (p. 47,) may have analogy in its 
favour, but our forefathers always wrote height : erazed (p. 520,) 
has not even etymology in its favour: and we cannot imagine, why 
the very common term incompatible is three times changed into 
incompetible (p. 453. 459. 515). The translators, we trust, will 
excuse our making these remarks: but such needless and unwar- 
ranted innovations, (even where they are supported by analogy,) 
savour of pedantry: and we should be sorry, that such a charge 
should be brought with the slightest show of reason against scho- 
lars, who are so well qualified | to enrich the language “and litera- 
ture of their country. 

Having said so much concerning M. Niebuhr’s style, we should 
have proceeded without further delay to give an account of the 

work itself, if we did not feel ourselves called upon to notice 
some expressions, which put the author’s religious sentiments 
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an unfavourable point of view. We are aware, that it may be 
said, that an author’s creed has nothing to do with his theories 
about the history of Rome; and that though he may be convicted 
of errors in divinity, his character as a critic and a scholar ought 
to be allowed to rest upon its own merits. Before we make any 
answer to this objection, we will lay before our readers some of 
those passages, which have brought us to the conclusion men- 
tioned above : and unless we have drawn from them a wrong 
inference, or have wholly misunderstood them, (which is by no 
means impossible, from the obscurity of the language in which 
they are expressed,) we are afraid that M. Niebuhr’s scepticism is 
by no means confined to the early history of Rome. 

In more than one place he leaves us to infer, that he attaches 
little or no credit to the History of the Old ‘Testament, beyond 
what every ancient document, in which there is a mixture of truth 
and fiction, is entitled to receive. At p. 452, speaking of the 
Pomptine marshes, he gives it as his opinion, that “an arm of the 
sea has been converted into a swamp: during which process 
indeed many thousand years more have passed away, than was 
supposed by those who imagined this state of things for the times 
of the Odyssee.” ‘The latter part of this sentence is sufficiently 
obscure: but from the way in which M. Niebuhr speaks of 
“ many thousand years” preceding the times of the Odyssce, we 
strongly suspect that the bible chronology is far from receiving 
his implicit belief. At p.214, we find the following remark : 


“ According to the chronology of Fabius, the Roman history from the 
founding to the taking of the city divides itself into two portions ; 240 
years under the kings, and 120 after them; or, to express it differently, 
into three periods, each containing ten times twelve years; twelve being 
the number of the birds in the augury of Romulus. This scheme was 
the bed of Procrustes, to which whatever was known or believed about 
the early times was fitted.” 


The coincidence of these three periods is singular, and it is 
plain, that M. Niebuhr suspects the reality of the computation ; 
which makes us sorry to find him add in a note, “ As the life of 
Moses is divided into three periods of 40 years’ each.” If the 
object of this note is not to convey an insinuation, that these three 
equal periods in the life of Moses rest upon as slight an histo- 
rical foundation as those in the history of Rome, we are at a loss 
to see why the remark is made at all. But at p. 21, 22, he 
speaks out more plainly concerning the credit which is to be given 
to the Mosaic accounts. 


“ Legends of this kind (those of the family of Lycaon) will not be 
considered by any one as historical: but as national pedigrees, like the 
Mosaical, such genealogies are deserving of attention ; since they present 
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views concerning the affinity of nations, which certainly were not inven- 
tions of the genealogists, themselves early writers according to the scale 
of our literature, but were adopted by them from poems belonging to 
the class of the Theogony, or from ancient treatises, or current opinions. 
That some parts indeed of these genealogies are grounded on very erro- 
neous suppositions, or at least on accounts imperfectly understood, is 
exemplified in the Mosaical; which represents races, belonging unques- 
tionably to entirely different families, as connected: and I am very wil- 
ling to allow that the Greek mythologies may contain still greater errors.” 


We are certainly led to infer from this sentence, that the Mo- 
saic genealogies are to be looked upon with suspicion; and it is 
expressly said, that some parts of them “ are grounded on ve 
erroneous suppositions.” We could have wished, that M. Nie- 
buhr had not brought his charges so vaguely, but had specified 
the instances, in which the Bible represents races as connected, 
which “ belong unquestionably to different families.” We have 
little doubt that he alluded to Gen. x. 11, where we read in our 
version, as well as in the Septuagint, and many other translations, 
“ Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh.” 
There undoubtedly appears a confusion in this statement. Asshur 
is here mentioned among the descendants of Ham: and yet, at 
v. 22, we find the same name of Asshur among the children of 
Shem. If the above translation were right, the remark of M. 
Niebuhr might perhaps be applicable to this part of the gene- 
alogy. In order to reconcile this apparent inconsistency, we do 
not wish to have recourse to the common refuge of chronologists, 
that there were two different persons, one descended from Ham, 
and the other from Shem, who both bore the name of Asshur. It 
has been shown to be highly probable by many commentators, 
both Jewish and Christian, that the marginal reading of our Bible 
is the correct one, “ He, i, e. Nimrod, ‘went out into Assyria.” 
There can be little doubt, that the name of Assyria was given to 
the country by Asshur, the son of Shem. When we read in Isaiah, 
xxiii. 13, ‘* Behold the land of the Chaldeans: this people was 
not, till the Assyrian founded it,” we might translate with equal 
propriety,—* till Asshur founded it:” and in the same manner 
Asshur is put for the inhabitants of Assyria in Numbers, xxiv. 
22, “ The Kenite shall be wasted, until Asshur shall carry thee 
away captive.” If we may thus assume, that Assyria received its 
name from the son of Shem, we may also infer, that it was so 
called long before the time of Nimrod, who was a generation 
lower than Shem, being the son of Cush, the son of Ham: and 
from all the accounts, both historical and traditional, concerning 
Nimrod, it is highly probable, that he “ went forth” from the 
land of Shinar, where he had first established himself in com- 
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mand, and gradually encroached upon the neighbouring country 
of Assyria, which had previously been occupied by Asshur, This 
notion receives some confirmation from the words of the prophet 
Micah, v. 6, who appears to have considered Assyria to have been 
closely connected with the name of Nimrod: “ And they shall 
waste the land of Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nim- 
rod.” So many commentators have adopted this interpretation 
of Gen. x. 11, that we may safely conclude it to be the true one: 
and this passage at least does not furnish an instance, where 
“ races, belonging to entirely different families, are represented as 
connected.” 

But the worst is yet to come. M. Niebuhr, with that plia- 
bility of belief, which is peculiar to a German, might perhaps be 
able to reconcile a rejection of the Mosaic accounts with a re- 
ception of other parts of revelation: but there are passages in his 
book, which at least make it doubtful, whether he admits the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel scheme. We allude to 
those passages, in which he expresses doubts concerning the fact 
of all mankind having proceeded from one common pair, At 
p. 44, he expresses himself thus: 


“ The latter conclusion was dictated by the fallacy, which is still so 
general, that tribes of a common stock must have sprung genealogically 
by ever-widening ramifications from a single root. This fallacy escaped 
detection among the ancients, perhaps because they admitted many races 
of men originally different. ‘They who do not recognize such a plurality, 
but ascend to a single pair of ancestors, betray that they have no idea 
of languages and their modifications, unless they cling to the miracle 
of a confusion of tongues; a miracle which may suffice with respect to 
such races as present no striking se ya difference. But if we acknow- 
ledge that the origin of things in all cases lies beyond the sphere of our 
notions, which comprehend only developement and progress, if we con- 
fine ourselves to going back step by step in the range of history, we shall 
frequently find tribes of one race, that is, identified by peculiarities of 
character and language, on pene coasts ; as for instance the Pelas- 
gians in Greece, Epirus, and the south of Italy: without any necessity 
for assuming one of these separate regions to have been the original home 
whence a part emigrated to the other. In like manner we find Iberians 
on the islands of the Mediterranean; Celts in Gaul and Britain, This 
is analogous to the geography of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
the great circles of which are separated by mountains, and inclose narrow 
seas,” 


Upon which passage we have the following note: 


“ The author of a remark by which — are irritated, must 
guard it against misconstructions. I am far from pres to assert that 
those extensive seats of the Pelasgians were their original country from 
the beginning of the human race: however high we may rise toward 
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that epoch, still the annals of the Egyptians and Babylonians would fill 
up but a small part of the inscrutable period during which nations must 
have been in no less active collision than in after-times. I only protest 


against the application of an utterly ungrounded supposition.” 

The obscurity of M. Niebuhr’s style is very apparent in this 
extract; but we cannot easily mistake his meaning: and though 
he professes a wish to guard against misconstructions, we con- 
ceive, that he would not really disavow the sentiment which we 
have ascribed to him above. At p. 145-6, he speaks out more 
plainly: after noticimg the popular Ce of giants having occu- 
pied Campania, he says, 

*« Now far as we are from sharing such a belief, I still cannot forbear 
ascribing to the people a healthier perception than that.of the philoso- 
phers in one respect: the latter assume a time without beginning, 
wherein act follows act ; while the le recognizes the creation of man- 
kind, a beginning of new laws of life; for the sake of setting which 
before our eyes, the fragments left from the life of earlier ages seem to 
have been buried in the earth. ‘That such a creation should have oc- 
curred only once, we are no way forced to conclude: it may have taken 
place, for the different races of mankind, saiter the earth had been more 
or less extensively desolated, at widely-distant epochs in the course of 
those many thousand years which were required to form the alluvial 
land of Egypt, Babylonia, Lombardy or Louisiana: for God does not 
grow old, nor weary of creating, of preserving, of remoulding and 
training.” 

‘These two passages can hardly allow us to suppose, that the 
writer of them believes all the inhabitants of the earth to be de- 
scended from one common pair: and we repeat, that unless we 
hold this belief, the first principles of the Gospel are necessarily 
overthrown. ‘To a superficial reasoner, this conclusion may not 
be so apparent; and an inquiry into the common origin of man- 
kind may be reckoned as safe and legitimate a topic of discussion, 
as any other question in history or philosophy. Sach might have 
been the case, if Revelation had been silent on the subject; and 
if it be said, that though the Old ‘Testament does not speak of 
more than one pair being originally created, still it does not actu- 
ally assert the contrary, we will consent to lay aside the Old 
‘Testament altogether, and look only to the New. The ruin of 
mankind through Adam, and the restoration of mankind through 
Jesus Christ, are assuredly the most fundamental points in the 
Gospel scheme. If Adam had not sinned, Christ had not died: 
and we cannot see that the Gospel holds out the death of Christ 
as being of any avail, except to the descendants of Adam, _ If any 
inhabitants of this earth are not descended from Adam, though it 
may please God in His mercy to extend to them the benefits of 
Christ's death, yet assuredly no promise is given to them in the 
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Gospel: and unless each person could trace his genealogy beyond 
the possibility of doubt, he would, to the last, feel uncertainty as 
to the fact of his being included in the Christian covenant. ‘The 
question, therefore, which M. Niebuhr has decided in the nega- 
tive, is not one of mere abstract speculation or philosophical 
inquiry; it is one in which every human being is personally and 
fearfully interested. It may be indifferent, in a moral or political 
view, whether the world was peopled from one common stock or 
no; but so long as we read, that “ as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive,” it is impossible to view the descent 
from Adam, and the redemption through Christ, but as relative 
and dependent propositions, It is this which forms the real con- 
nexion between the Old Testament and the New; and if it was 
the sin of Adam, and that alone, which caused Christ to die, 
those only who are descended from Adam can be interested in 
the benefits purchased by Christ’s death. We should be most 
unwilling to ascribe to M. Niebuhr any sentiments which he does 
not really hold, or to judge him for consequences which he did 
not foresee; but in this critical and philosophical age, we would 
warn the incautious reader of history against entering upon spe- 
culations, which may end in ruining his faith; and against adopt- 
ing notions concerning his first parents, which may lead him to 
doubt concerning his Redeemer. 

It may be said perhaps, that, granting all this, we ought to 
weigh M. Niebuhr’s merits as an investigator of Roman history, 
without any reference to his religious creed; and that though he 
may be sceptical or mistaken concerning Moses, he may still have 
exercised sound criticism concerning Numa. ‘The remark under 
certain restrictions is true. We allow that a sceptic, or an infidel, 
may be a man of learning, and a bad theologian may be a good 
historian; but notwithstanding this, we maintain that there 1s no 
defect either in our candour or in our logic, if, while we are cri- 
ticising M. Niebuhr’s remarks upon Rome, we also take into the 
account the notions which he has advanced concerning the histo 
of the Jews. We have no intention to charge M. Niebuhr with 
scepticism or infidelity; we hope and trust.that he is free from 
both; but the opinions which he avows, may certainly lead to 
conclusions incompatible with the Gospel scheme; and with re- 
spect to these opinions, we would observe, that he must either 
have formed them deliberately or hastily; they are either the result 
of careful investigation and honest conviction, or they have been 
taken up without evidence, and fostered by prejudice. In either 
case, the fact of his having come to what we consider a wrong 
conclusion, must lessen our dependence upon his judgment in 
any case whatever. We need not say, that if he has decided 
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against the Mosaic history, without well weighing the subject, he 
leads us to suspect his industry or his honesty; but if he has con- 
sidered the evidence, and formed what we conceive to be an erro- 
neous judgment, we must then defend his candour at the expense 
of his reasoning powers: and what warrant have we, that the 
same carelessness, or the same want of judgment, whichever it 
may be, may not have attended his wth oo upon the history 
of Rome? It is upon these grounds that we decline joining in 
the praise, which it 1s so much the fashion to bestow upon sce 
tical writers. We fully allow that they may be in the right, and 
ourselves in the wrong, but it can hardly be expected that we 
should believe this to be the case; and so long as we consider 
our own conclusions well-founded, we must not only think ill of 
the opposite opinions, but we must also conceive the supporters of 
them to have committed some error in judgment. ‘The most un- 
prejudiced and impartial persons must form this estimate of their 
opponents; the nature of things must always compel them to do 
so; and therefore it is, that we conceive the remarks not to be out 
of place, which we have made upon M, Niebuhr’s view of the 
Mosaic history. 

We shall now quit this part of the subject, and shall not return 
to itagain. We shall also forbear to dwell upon the political 
sentiments which the learned author has advanced. We are glad 
to find that in this respect there is a material difference between 
the first and second editions, and that some of those patriotic 
ebullitions which appeared in the first edition, have been lopped 
away from the second. We are still at a loss to see the good taste 
or the propriety of introducing a discussion about the Irish Ca- 
tholics, as at p.517; and we could have wished for milder and 
more charitable language at p. 265, where we read of “ those 
happier times, when the Turkish empire was verging unhindered 
to dissolution and ruin, through its own barbarism and wicked- 
ness.” ‘Throughout the whole of this paragraph there is too much 
of that furious and intolerant zeal, which has brought liberality 
and patriotism into contempt, and has made the byewords of a 
erty out of terms which are in themselves generous and noble. 

ut we shall say no more of M. Niebuhr’s politics; we shall 

roceed to acquaint the reader with some of his remarks upon 
Yoman history; and if we have been too long in coming to 
this, the most material part of our subject, we must plead in our 
excuse, that the extracts, which we have already given, contain 
some interesting observations, and enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the style and manner of writing peculiar to M. 
Niebuhr. 


We should begin with stating, that the volume now before us 
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is only the first, which is to be followed by we know not how 
many; and if any person should have already read the first edition, 
which appeared in 1811-12, they must by no means think that their 
task is so far accomplished. ‘The two editions are in many 
respects essentially different; and thewonclusions which are drawn 
upon the same subjects, are sometimes totally contradictory. But 
the author’s own shevaiietiol and enthusiastic language will best 
explain the plan of the present edition. 


“It was a time full of hope, when the university of Berlin was 
opened: and the enthusiasm and delight in which months rolled away, 
while the contents of the first volumes of this history were digested for 
lectures and worked up for publication ;—to have enjoyed this, and to 
have lived in 1813, this of itself is enough to make a man’s life, not- 
withstanding much sad experience, ahappy one. In this state of delight 
the meaning of many an ancient mystery disclosed itself: but yet more 
were overlooked: in much I erred: a still greater part was left in a dis- 
jointed condition feebly supported by proofs. For my knowledge was 
the unsatisfactory knowledge of one who had been self-taught, and who 
as yet had only been able to devote to study such hours as he could 
withdraw from business: and I had reached the end of my journey like 
a man walking in his sleep along the eaves.” —Preface, 


“To these defects of my work I was far from blind : the points . 


attacked by those who criticised it, were by no means the weak ones, 
but often the soundest and strongest. My being aware of these faults, 
and desirous to make use of the new discoveries, was the main reason 
which retarded the continuation: for it was necessary that, before I pro- 
ceeded, the first volume should be written anew.”’—pp. x. xi. 

“The work which I here lay before the public, is, as the first 
glance will show, an entirely new one, in which scarcely a few fragments 
of the former have been incorporated. It would have been incomparably 
easier to have preserved the ground-work of the first edition ; I resolved 
on the far more difficult task, as the tnost i -ypioe which would give 
unity and harmony to the whole. That whole, consisting of this and 
the next two volumes, is the work of a man who has reached his matu- 
rity: whose powers may decline, but whose convictions are thoroughly 
settled, whose views cannot change; and so I wish that the former edi- 
tion may be regarded as a youthful work.’’—p. xii. 


We are glad to learn that the author’s convictions are so tho- 
roughly settled, and his views so unchangeable; but when we find 
every ag, so full of conjectures, and in almost every page such 
an utter hopelessness of arriving at definite conclusions, we are 
rather at a loss to understand what these unchangeable views and 
these thoroughly settled convictions can be. Perhaps the only 
conviction in the minds of many persons is, that the whole of the 
early history of Rome is impenetrably obscure; and though M. 
Niebuhr has gone more boldly and resolutely into this darkness 
than any former writer, though he has sometimes rubbed our eyes 
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and made us fancy that we can see, yet, in many cases, his onl 
boast has been to have extinguished the false lights which others 
held up, and our only satisfaction is to know and feel that we are 
still in the dark; to which we are sorry to add, that the obscurity 
of his own style is ill-suited to afford us any relief; and we may 
say of it, as Seneca did of the grotto of Posilippo, Nihil illo 
carcere longius, nihil illis faucibus vbscurius, que nobis prastant, 
non ut per tenebras videamus, sed ipsas. Epist. 57. 

If we look to the table of contents, and the subjects discussed 
in each chapter or division of the work, the arrangement is ex- 
tremely good. Some readers are perhaps not prepared to find 
the history of Rome preceded by an inquiry into the original 
population of Italy. But the subjects are closely and intimately 
connected. The question, which is most interesting, and unfor- 
tunately most obscure, in the early history of Rome, is that which 
concerns the tribe or people, to which the Romans are to be 
ascribed: and we feel much indebted to M, Niebuhr for having 
devoted 150 pages of his work to the investigation of this difficult 
subject. ‘The Pelasgi naturally form an important part of this 
inquiry; and the learning and research, which M. Niebuhr has 
displayed in treating of that ancient and perplexing people, is 
truly astonishing. We cannot agree with him in thinking, that 
the subject is revolting, or one which generally excites disgust: 
and when we find him devoting so much of his own time and 
labour to the investigation, and communicating the results in 
such minute detail to the reader, we are somewhat surprised to 
find him express himself as follows :— 


“The name of this people, of whom the historical inquirers in the 
Augustan age found no trace among any then subsisting, and about 
whom so many opinions have been so confidently maintained in recent 
literature, is irksome to the historian, who bates such spurious philology 
as raises pretensions to knowledge concerning races so buried in silence, 
and is revolting, on account of the scandalous abuse that has been made 
of imaginary Pelasgic mysteries and lore. This feeling of disgust has 
hitherto kept me from speaking of the Pelasgians in general ; especially 
as I might only be opening a way for a new influx of writings on this 
unfortunate subject. 1 was desirous of confining myself to the tribes of 
this nation mentioned as settled in Italy ; but this would leave the in- 
vestigation wholly unsatisfactory ; and what I am now about to com- 
municate does not pretend to make out any thing else than Strabo for 
instance, if he had set what he knew distinctly before his own mind, 
might have given as the result.” —pp. 22, 23. 


Notwithstanding these remarks, the reader will find, as we 
have already observed, an immense mass of information con- 
cerning the Pelasgi: and we have only to regret that in this, as 
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in so many instances, the learned author has not ventured to draw 
more definite conclusions from such copious data. In a former 
number, when giving an account of Mr. Cramer’s Geography of 
Italy, we entered at some length into the fates and fortunes of the 
Pelasgi: and we have been pleased to find, that nearly all the 
opinions, which we approved of in Mr. Cramer’s book, are 
still farther illustrated and confirmed by the researches of M. 
Niebuhr. The latter writer has gone more deeply into the sub- 
ject, and referred to a greater number of authorities: grammarians 
and scholiasts appear to be as familiar to him as orators and his- 
torians; and he certainly possesses the faculty of extracting facts 
from incidental expressions, and of making criticism subservient 
to history, with a success which we scarcely remember to have 
met with im any other writer. Still, however, we are obliged to 
repeat what we said above, that with all these premises there is 
little conclusion : and we doubt whether more certain and tangible 
information is not to be gained from the short and unassuming 
dissertations of Mr. Cramer, than from the more elaborate and 
deeply-critical speculations now before us. 

We have mentioned with much commendation the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Cramer to prove, that the Tyrrheni, of whom 
mention is made in the most ancient histories, were Pelasgi: and 
the identity is still farther demonstrated in the present work. 
M. Niebuhr gives his gonclusion in these words :— 


“TI think I bave sufficiently explained the origin of the erroneous’ 
opinions on the extraction of the Etruscans, which deceived even the 
Greeks, and have led the moderns still further astray, in proportion to 
their anxiety in seeking some key or other to the mysteries of a buried 
language. It is enough here to remind the reader, that, because Tyr- 
thenia retained its name after it had been conquered by the Etruscans 
and a part of the Tyrrhenians had emigrated, two entirely different races 
were called by the Greeks Tyrrhenians: the Pelasgians on the coast of 
Asia and on the islands in the northern part of the Augean, and the 
Etruscans. ‘The latter had no more title to the name, than the English 
to that of Britons, or the Spanish Creoles to that of Mexicans or Peru- 
vians: it was acquired in all the three cases in precisely the same 
manner. Now it being supposed that Pelasgians could only be derived 
from Greece, hence the story of the migration from Thessaly was in- 
vented ; and because the Meonians were Tyrrhenians, and it passed for 
certain at Athens and among the Ionians, that these Tyrrhenians, like 
those of Lemnos, were of the same stock with the ancient inhabitants of 
Agylla and Tarquinii, hence arose the story concerning the Lydian emi- 
gration of the ancient Tyrrhenians, which Herodotus, in one of his less 
fortunate hours, understood of the Etruscans.’’—p. 89. 


Much of this paragraph we conceive to be undoubtedly true, 
and all of it to be plausible: there are also good reasons ad- 
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vanced at p. 2, for supposing the G£notrians to be Pelasgi: and, 
in fact, there is no part of the peninsula of Italy, in which traces 
are not to be found of this roving and enterprising people. 


** The Pelasgians, under which name it seems that in Italy the QEno- 
trians, Morgetes, Siculians, Tyrrhenians, Peucetians, Liburnians, and 
Venetians may be comprehended, surrounded the Adriatic with their 
possessions no less than the Algean: that tribe of them which left its 
name to the lower sea, having dwelt along its coast up to a considerable 
distance in Tuscany, had also a settlement in Sardinia: and in Sicily 
the Elymians, as well as the Siculians, belonged to the same race. In 
the inland parts of Europe the Pelasgians were settled on the northern 
side of the Tyrolese Alps; and under the name of Peonians and Panno- 
nians extended as far as the Danube ; that is, if the Teucrians and Dar- 
danians were not different races.” —p. 148. 


With respect to the Pelasgic settlements on the northern side 
of the Alps, the evidence does not appear so certain: and we 
have the same remark to make concerning M. Niebuhr, which 
we made when treating of Mr. Cramer’s work, that he has not 
paid sufficient attention to the Celtic tribes, which, in all proba- 
bility, descended into Italy from the north at a very early period. 
Neither can we see any evidence of the Pelasgi having settled in 
Spain. M. Niebuhr gives us what he considers a proof of it: 
but the foundation is extremely slight, or rather nothing at all. 
He first quotes “ a history of the origin of Florence, compiled 
perhaps even before the time of Charlemagne, from marvellous 
popular legends and poetical sources,” which gives the name of 
Furini to the Ardeates. The Turini are to be considered as the 
same people with the Tyrrheni ; and hence we have evidence of 
Ardea being a Tyrrhenian city. We are next referred to “ the 
legend which represents Saguntum as a colony of the Ardeates,” 
and thus the fact is made out, that the Pelasgi extended as far as 
Spain. With respect to this legend concerning Ardea and Sa- 
guntum, we are referred to Livy, xxi. 7: but if we turn to the 
passage, it by no means proves so much as M. Niebuhr has 
asserted. Speaking of the Saguntines, Livy informs us, Oriundi a 
Zacyntho insula dicuntur, mixtique etiam ab Ardea Rutulorum 
emer generis. These words are very far from representing 
Saguntum as a colony from Ardea. Whether the Ardeates were 
themselves of Pelasgic origin, is extremely uncertain: and if in 
process of time they sent some of their redundant population to 
seek a settlement in Spain, this was a very different affair from 
the wandering voyages of the Pelasgi in the earliest ages. 

The industry and ability displayed by M. Niebuhr in these 
researches forbid us to dwell upon such inaccuracies as these, 
which, after all, are of little importance: nor do we call the 
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reader’s attention, except for the sake of amusement, to the sin- 
gular ingenuity exhibited in tracing an affinity between the names 
of different Italian tribes. The remark of the Roman gram- 
marians, that Opicus, Opscus, and Oscus are the same name, (p. 
54,) will not excite much opposition: but that “ Apulus and 
Opicus are according to all appearance the same name, only with 
different terminations,” (p. 55,) is a position, which will not per- 
haps obtain such ready assent. Still less can we allow the truth 
of the remark, that the names of the Umbrians and Opicans come 
near each other: and yet this affinity is used at p. 64-5, as a 
proof of their common origin. We have not yet done with this 
prolific family of names: and at p. 58 we read, “ it is a pecu- 
liarity of the Oscic, in its Latin words, to substitute p for gu ; 
saying pid for guid and the like: in this way the radical syllable 
of the names Opici and Apuli might be expressed in Latin in the 
name Alqui.” According to this etymological process, the name 
of the Aqui resembles that of the Umbrians : for the A:qui may be 
considered the same as the Opici, (i. e. if we do not mind our 
and qus), and the Opict and the Umbrians come near each other. 
In the same manner we are told at p. 38, that Sike/us and Italus 
are the same name. We should not despair, with a little prac- 
tice, of being able to prove any two nations to be allied in this 
manner: nor is there any harm in such jeux d’esprit, so long as 
we do not found any argument of real affinity upon these ideal 
resemblances. It is, in fact, quite unnecessary to show, that 
tribes, which are descended from a common origin, have any thing 
in common as to their names. ‘The imposition of names is pro- 
bably quite accidental: they may resemble each other, or they 
may not: and when we know that the Brigantes, Ordovices, 
Iceni, &c. Kc. were inhabitants of this island, and certainly of the 
same Celtic stock, it is plain, that similarity of name, or the con- 
trary, can form no argument as to identity of origin. 

M. Niebuhr indulges his fancy a great deal too much in tracing 
these resemblances. When he says, that the name of the Volscians 
is clearly visible in that of the Fadisci, (p. 58,) it is true, that d, s, 
and c, are radical letters in each, nor are the initial letters ver 
different: but when we recollect, that the Falisci lived at Falerii, 
it then becomes incumbent upon us to Rg that Falerii and 
Volsci are the same words: and though M. Niebuhr would pro- 
bably undertake this demonstration without any difficulty, we do 
not profess to understand his system: and if the Falisci were 
allied to the Volsci, we must receive the fact without any reference 
to similarity of name. 

We have seldom seen a bolder use of this doctrine of affinity 
of names, than at p. 57, where an attempt 1s made to explain a 
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passage in Herodotus. ‘That historian speaking (vii. 165.) of the 
immense army of Carthaginians and other nations, which attacked 
Gelon in Sicily, mentions Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, 
(‘ErAicixwy,) &c. The latter name has given much perplexity to 
the commentators; and M. Niebuhr says boldly, “‘ I have no 
doubt that the Elisyci or Helisyci are no other people than the 
Volsci.” This conjecture is probably as good as that of Wes- 

seling, who fancied that Herodotus spoke of the Helvetians, a 
people who would have been very unlikely to have joined a Car. 
thaginian army: but the safer way is to confess our ignorance: 
and since Hecateus speaks of the Helesyci as a Ligurian tribe, 
and Herodotus names them after the Ligurians, we cannot see 
why M. Niebuhr should question the authority of Flecatwus, and 
prefer his own hypothesis, which only rests on a fanciful and very 
distant nominal resemblance. 

We have already expressed our obligation to M. Niebuhr for 
this prefatory inquiry into the early mhabitants of Italy. His 
book has probably brought together all the scattered notices 
which can be collected upon the subject; and it is in this respect 
a most valuable storehouse of ancient Italian geography: but the 
question, which made this inquiry necessary, and which furnishes 
the only reason for its being introduced at all, is still, we are sorry 
to say, as far as ever from being settled. ‘If M. Niebuhr has 
decided in his own mind, or has communicated to his readers any 
definite conclusion, as to the tribe or people from whom theéfirst 
inhabitants of Rome were descended, we have unfortunately 
passed over or misunderstood that part of his dissertation. He 
advances very solid arguments against the truth of the Trojan 
legend: he pronounces the voyage of Evander to be a fiction: he 
denies any real connexion between Rome and Alba: and after 
having thus destroyed every hy pothesis, which ancient or modern 
historians had adopted, concerning the origin of Rome, he leaves 


us to suppose that the eternal city either sprang out of the earth, 
or dropped from the clouds. 


** 1 do not inquire who built Rome, and gave laws to her ; but what 
Rome was, before her history begins, and how she grew out of her 
cradle : on these points something may be learnt from traditions and 
from her institutions. What by long meditation on this subject has to 
me become clear and certain, I am now about to communicate ; not in 
the form of a never-ending scrutiny into every minute circumstance that 
I have in view, but subject to the law of asserting nothing however 
slight with any ‘other than the precise shade of conviction which it has 


in my own mind, and exercising that active freedom without which such 
a task becomes irksome.’’—p. 245-6. 


Such are the author's intentions in his own words. He does 
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not mean to inquire who built Rome and gave laws to her. The 
inquiry would perhaps be fruitless; and M. Niebuhr may have 
found it to be so: but his readers had a right to expect some in- 
formation to be given them as to former hypotheses: and when 
we are told, that long meditation has made something clear and 
certain to the author, our curiosity is painfully excited to know 
what this something may be. We have looked for it through 
many involved and perplexing sentences, but one thing alone is 
clear and certain to ourselves, that—M. Niebuhr is not able to 
tell us who built Rome. With respect to the notion of Rome 
being founded by a colony from Troy, we had pleasure in reading 
the following passage :— 


“ Let none treat this inquiry with scorn, because Ilion too was a 
fable, and a voyage to the unknown west was impossible. Mythical the 
Trojan war certainly is, so that not a single point among its incidents 
can be distinguished as more or less probable than the rest: yet it has 
an undeniable historical foundation ; and this does not lie hid so far 
below the surface as in many other poetical legends. That the Atride 
were kings of the Peloponnesus, is not to be questioned, Nor can the 
voyage to Latium be called impossible ; since the boldness of mariners 
is not at all confined by the imperfection of their vessels; nor is their 
knowledge of distant regions to be measured by the conceptions of their 
countrymen who remain at home, in an age when there are no books, 
maps, and men of learning.”’—p. 151. 


This is a specimen of sober and judicious criticism, which we 
do not always meet with in modern Coun writings. We should 
hardly like to find ourselves in the same room with a man who 
did not believe in the ‘Trojan war: we should suspect his head or 
his heart to be not quite sound: and if in this age of discoveries, 
in these days of hieroglyphics and palimpsests, if anything should 
be brought to light which compels us to give up “ the tale of 
Troy divine,” we shall be inclined to feel, what no other circum- 
stances could possibly make us feel, a wish to be once more at 
school, when we learnt Homer with a rod hanging over our heads, 
and when we had never heard anything of the march of mind. 
With respect to Virgil, however, our prejudices are not so strong. 
We should have no objection to be convinced that A®neas sailed 
to Italy, and landed at the mouth of the Tiber: but when we. 
think of our own fabulous legends, and that our monkish writers 
believed almost as implicitly in the story of Brutus coming to 
Britain, as the Romans did in AEneas having visited Italy, we are 
obliged to draw a parallel between the two accounts, and to ask 
whether Brutus and Aineas did not probably sail from Troy in 
the same ship. 


M. Niebuhr makes a remark at p. 158, that notwithstanding 
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the popular reception which the ae legend met with at Rome, 
not a single Roman festival related to ASneas and Ilion. The 
objection, if it were true, would have some weight; but there is 
rather an indistinctness in the terms in which it is expressed, 
M. Niebuhr could only mean, that there was no Roman festival, 
which was considered and generally reported to relate to AEneas 
and Ilion: if he meant more than this, and that there was no fes- 
tival which was really connected with the arrival of ASneas from 
Troy, he would almost decide the point which is now under dis- 
cussion; and if there were any rites or ceremonies, which accord- 
ing to the popular belief deduced their origin from the Trojan 
settlers, the only question for us to decide would be, whether this 
popular belief were founded on truth or fiction. ~ With respect to 
the fact of such traditions existing or no, we think the remark of 
M. Niebuhr is decidedly incorrect. The Fasti of Ovid un- 
doubtedly mention some festivals, which were supposed to be 
connected with Troy. That of the [daa mater or Cybele, 
was certainly of Phrygian origin. ‘The Vinalia, a festival of 
Venus, are expressly referred by Ovid (Fasti, iv. 877, &c.) to the 
wars of AZneas in Italy: and without quoting any other instance, 
the whole worship of Vesta, which was peculiarly Roman, was 
intimately connected with the story of the taking of Troy. -Ovid 
professes himself ignorant of the manner in which the Palladium 


and the sacred fire were brought to Rome, but he believed or 
pretended to believe the fact, 


Auctor in incerto: res est Romana: tuetur 
Vesta, quod assiduo lumine cuncta videt.—vi, 435. 


We cannot therefore allow any weight to the remark of M. Nie- 
buhr: or if we were to take it into consideration at all, it makes 
against him, and shows that the tradition about ‘Troy was not 
only confined to nursery stories and poetical fables, but was 
deeply rooted and entwined im the religion of the country. 

We have a word or two more to say concerning Vesta. The 
classical reader must have been struck with the fact, that he meets 
little or no trace of the worship of this goddess in Grecian story. 
Her altars and temples seem to have been confined to Rome: 
and yet we can hardly doubt, but that the Latin term Vesta and 
the Greek “Eoria are one and the same word. ‘Eoria with the 
digamma prefixed easily becomes Vesta; and it is generally 
allowed, that the digamma was a Pelasgic letter. It is probable 
therefore, upon this view of the subject, that the worship of Vesta 
came into Italy with the Pelasgi: and though M. Niebuhr no- 
where asserts that he conceives the original Romans to have been 
Pelasgi, yet every page of the early part of his book abundantly 
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proves the existence of that singular people in every part of Italy. 
At p. 28, he advances it as a conjecture of his own, “ that the 
Teucrians and Dardanians, Troy and Hector, ought perhaps to 
be considered as Pelasgian:” which notion, though only thrown 
out incidentally, may perhaps lead us to the very verge of truth, 
and enable us to throw some light upon the origin of Rome, 
without altogether rejecting the tradition concerning Troy. We 
are always inclined to attach some importance to popular tra- 
ditions:* they are seldom without a foundation of truth, though 
often miserably disfigured; and though it would be presumptuous 
to speak lightly of M. Niebuhr as a critic, we cannot help ob- 
serving, that he is rather too bold in treating popular legends as 
entire fables. ‘That the ‘Tyrrhenian Pelasgi settled in Italy, and 
that they were to be found in the neighbourhood of Rome, is 
proved beyond dispute in the work now before us. Since they 
almost always arrived by sea, and were in fact the most celebrated 
navigators of antiquity, they were most likely to keep up a com- 
munication with the countries from whence they came, and con- 
sequently to preserve among themselves the traditions of their 
national descent. Now if the Trojans were Pelasgi, as M. Nie- 
buhr supposes, why may not a fleet have sailed from the coast of 
Troy, and landed in Italy, the crews of which either laid the first 
foundations of a settlement, or joined one which was already in 
existence? The tradition of some of their ancestors having come 
from Troy may thus have been kept up among the inhabitants of 
Rome: and we may believe the bare outline of this story to be 
true, though we may doubt whether the legends, which connected 
this settlement with the taking of Troy, were not a subsequent 
addition. M. Niebuhr argues against the truth of the tradition 
altogether, because the Romans appear to have borrowed it from 
Greek writers; a fact, which he looks upon as throwing an air of 
suspicion over the whole. 


“ That a belief of this kind should be of foreign origin, is above all 
improbable when it is recognized by the state ; by a state too so proud, 
and so full of contempt for everything foreign, as Rome. Of its having 
been so recognized, we find remarkable proofs, in collecting the earliest 
traces of the Trojan legend among the Romans, proofs drawn from 
times when Greek literature had certainly found admission only with in- 


* M. Niebuhr has furnished us with a singular instance of the preservation of a 
= ed tradition at Rome. While he was exploring some quarries on the Capitoline 

ill, he was informed by some girls from the adjoining houses, “ that in the heart of the 
hill the fair Tarpeia sits, covered with gold and jewels, enchanted: he who endeavours 
to reach her, never finds out the wa once only she had been seen by the brother of 
one of our guides. ... Real oral tradition has kept Tarpeia for five-and-twenty hundred 
years in the mouth of the common people, who for many centuries have been strangers 
to the names of Clelia and Cornelia.”—p. 193. 
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dividuals. That Dionysius, in support of its historical truth, appeals to 
Pythian oracles and Sibylline declarations, is a piece of the superstitious 
trifling he so often provokes us by; and the authority is worthless, since 
the old Roman Sibylline books had been lost, and those which circulated 
among the Greeks were wretched impostures.""—p. 158. 


All this may be very true; but we have an equal right to argue, 
that if the Romans had such a contempt for everything foreign, 
they would have been very unlikely to have adopted these tales of 
the Greek poets and historians, if they had not found them sub- 
stantially confirmed by traditions, and perhaps by records, of their 
own. ‘This is all that we contend for as to the truth of the Tro. 
jan legend. ‘That the Romans believed themselves to be some- 

ow or other descended from the ‘Trojans, can hardly be doubted. 
Nor was the notion confined to Rome. Unless we have forgot- 
ten the reference, M. Niebuhr has not noticed the story preserved 
by Ovid, that his native city, Sulmo, derived its name from Soly- 
mus, who accompanied Aineas from ‘Troy: 


** Hujus erat Solymus Phrygia comes exul ab Ida, 
A quo Sulmonis meenia nomen habent.”— Fast. iv. 79. 


We do not mean to contend, that the Trojans, who settled at 
or near Rome, were the fugitives who escaped from the burning 
of ‘Troy. This may, or may not, have been a notion, which, ac- 
cording to M, Niebuhr’s remarks, was borrowed by the Romans 
from Grecian writers; but still there may have been a basis of 
truth in the Trojan origin of Rome: and since the language of 
the Romans bears great marks of a Pelasgic origin, there is every 
reason for supposing, that the early Pelasgic settlers had at least 
something to do with the origin of the Roman people. M. 
Niebuhr himself, unless we have mistaken his meaning, has 
offered this solution of the popular tradition about Aineas: he 
would resolve it into the affinity between the Trojans and the 
numerous Pelasgic tribes, who, under different names, settled in 
different parts of the Mediterranean Sea; and yet he adds, that 
the ‘Trojan legend “ has not the least historical truth.” ‘The fol- 
lowing extract is a long one ; but injustice to M. Niebuhr we are 
unwilling to abridge it. | 

‘* By this combination of evidence I think I have established the cor- 
rectness of the view, that the Trojan legend did not come out of Greek 
literature into Latium, but must be considered as native: and when I 
have added, that it has not on that account the least historical truth,— 
any more than the descent of the Goths from the Getes, or that of the 
Franks and Saxons from the Macedonians, all which are related with full 
faith by native writers,—nor even the slightest historical importance, I 
should wish I might quit the subject. But be who brings forward in- 
quiries of this sort, is seldom permitted to decline expressing his suspi- 
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cion, if he has one, where no human sagacity can arrive at a decisive 
solution; as is here the case with the question, how after all this tradi- 
tion may have arisen, ‘The following hypothesis is with me not a des- 
perate attempt to find some escape or other from a difficulty: it is my 
conviction: yet but for that necessity of speaking, I should be silent on 
the subject. Everything we have to rely upon in the mythological sto- 
ries which can help us in discovering the affinities of nations, indicates 
that which existed between the Trojans and the Pelasgic tribes; the 
Arcadians, Epirots, QEnotrians, but above all the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. 
Dardanus comes from the city of Corythus to Samothrace, and thence to 
the Simois: Corythus is in Virgil a Tyrrhenian, according to Hellanicus 
and Cephalon a Trojan: this expedition of Dardanus, that of the Tro- 
jans to Latium and Campania, and the migrations of the Tyrrhenians to 
Lemnos, Imbrus and the Hellespont, may safely be explained as only de- 
signating national affinity. That the Penates at Lavinium were the Gods 
of Samothrace, is an opinion almost universally received: so much so, 
that Atticus, though he did not controvert the story about the migration 
of Aineas, concluded that the Penates had been brought from that island ; 
so much so, that the Samothracians, like the [lians, are said to have been 
recognized as kinsmen of the Roman people: which must be understood 
to mean not merely the belief of individuals, but one declared by the go- 
vernment. From this community of religion as of lineage it might ensue, 
that more than one branch of the nation should call themselves Trojans, 
and boast of being a colony ix possession of the Trojan sacred treasures, 
said not to have been lost, but rescued.”—pp. 159—161. 


If we understand this passage correctly, the writer of it asserts, 
that the Trojan legend has no foundation in truth; and yet he 
gives a very plausible solution, by which we may account for its 
existence: a solution which we confess is very much in unison 
with our own ideas upon the subject: and though we cannot help 
charging M. Niebuhr with inconsistency, or at least with a want of 
clearness, in this particular, we must at the same time acknow- 
ledge, that in having given such copious illustrations of the Pelas- 

ic settlements in Ltaly, and in stating his reasons for believing the 
l'rojans to be Pelasgi, we conceive him to have led the way to the 
true explanation of the popular tradition concerning Troy. 

The next point for us to consider is the notion of Evander havin 
arrived with a colony of Arcadians, and contributed to the foun- 
dation of Rome. Upon this subject M. Niebuhr expresses him- 
self as follows :— | 


“ Evander's voyage to Latium with a train of Arcadians would not de- 

_ serve the slightest notice, being an evident fiction, if it were not an in- 
digenous and ancient one, and if there were not therefore a likelihood 
that an explanation may be found, to extricate it from its absurdity. Any 
tradition will suffice to justify the belief, that, where so many small Sicu- 
lian towns were scattered around, one such will also have stood on the 
hill near the Tiber, where the foundations of the eternal city were one 
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day to be laid: it bore the name Palatium, and so reminded the Greeks 
of the Menalian town. But independently of this, with the Greek gene- 
alogers Arcadian and Pelasgian are equivalent terms. Nor have we any 
right to question the statement of Dionysius, that sacrifices were offered 
in memory of Evander, as well as of his mother Carmenta; and that the 
native histories related, that he had introduced arts and more civilized 
ways of life, had entertained Hercules and given his daughter Launa in 
marriage to him, and that she made the hero father of Pallas; from 
whom now, it is true, the town and hill seem first to receive their name; 
for tradition can never be kept fixed. ‘These tales are demonstrably older 
than the time of Polybius: they cannot indeed be in the strictest sense 
of Italian origin ; but who is able to measure the operation of the Pelas- 
gic principle, which opened a way for the mythology and religion, the 
oracles and prophecies of Greece, to gain admission among the Romans, 
the Latins, and the Etruscans?”—p. 68. 


This passage is somewhat obscure, and expressed in the usual 
manner of M. Niebuhr, which is anything but synthetical : and if 
it contains any conclusion at all, it is one which appears to be at 
variance with other parts of the statement. Thus what the author 
calls ‘‘ the Pelasgic principle,” is quite sufficient, in our opinion, 
to explain the tradition of Evander and his Arcadians. Some 
Pelasgic settlers may have come to Italy from Arcadia; and so 
M. Niebuhr would seem to think in the conclusion of the para- 
graph just quoted: and yet he says at the beginning of it, that 
“ Evander’s voyage to Latium is an evident fiction.” This indis- 
tinctness is, to say the least of it, extremely objectionable in his- 
torical discussions; and the regular method would have been, to 
quote the ancient authorities for the tradition; then to give the 
reasons for or against believing it; and lastly to draw the most 
probable conclusion from the whole. The latter part of the pro- 
cess is generally left by M. Niebuhr to the reader; and the man- 
ner in which he disposes of ancient authorities is much too ¢ran- 
chant and desultory for the sober style of history. 

The question of the Alban origin of Rome is of a different kind 
from the two which have been last considered. If Troy and 
Arcadia had anything to do with the foundation of Rome, it was 
by sending out colonists and adventurers, who formed settlements 
in Latium. But according to the most popular traditions, Alba 
was the parent city. It was here that the Roscéaslente of AEneas 
reigned for many generations before Rome had an existence ; and 
though the Palatine hill was said to have been occupied by Evan- 
der, yet the foundation of Rome, properly so called, was always 
ascribed to a colony from Alba. M. Niebuhr is again sceptical, 


or rather he pronounces decidedly against any early connection 
between Rome and Alba. 


“ He that looks for historical truth, and consequently for connexion, 
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in the story of the first century of Rome, must find it wholly incompre- 
hensible that Alba disappears altogether the moment the city is founded. 
The tradition neither contains any report of aid sent by the mother city 
during the danger that threatened Rome; nor any explanation how 
Romulus, if the race of Auneas became extinct with Numitor, was kept 
excluded from their throne. Here both what is said, and what is not 
said, tends to establish the nature of those accounts, which we are told 
‘are historical. Alba and Roma were entirely strangers to each other: in 
the legend of the fall of the former city it is not the Silvii who reign 
there, but C. Cluilius as dictator, pretor, or king.’—p. 297. 

Again, at page 300:— 

“Very weighty reasons seem to prevail for questioning the destruction 
of Alba by the Romans. According to the Italian law of nations, which 
in such a case of a total destruction would also have been the law of na- 
ture, the property of the Alban territory must have passed over to the 
Romans, Yet we find it in the possession not of Rome, but of the La- 
tins; here, at the foundation of Ferentina, below Marino, they held 
their nat onal assemblies. So that an entirely different historical fact 
may perhaps lie at the bottom of this story: Alba may have been de- 
stroyed by the Latins, not by Rome, and the Albans may have retired to 
Rome and been received there as refugees.” 


We can hardly think it probable that a tradition of some Alban 
refugees being received at Rome, when their own city was de- 
stroved, could have been changed into the notion of the first 
builders of Rome having come from Alba. National vanity might 
perhaps have reversed this process; and if Rome had really been 
founded by Albans, we should not have been surprised to find the 
fact softened down and explained, so as to claim a greater an- 
Sguity for the city which finally triumphed. But according to 
M. Niebuhr we are to believe, that though some inhabitants of 
Alba fled to Rome for protection, and were received there, yet the 
Romans entirely lost sight of this act of generosity or policy, 
and converted it into the totally different story of the Albans 
having founded Rome. We may reasonably ask, why was Alba 
singled out in this generally received tradition? ‘The first ten 
books of Livy are full of instances of Rome incorporating citizens 
from other towns: in many cases the towns, like Alba, were 
totally destroyed; and yet in no other instance did the Romans 
convert this admission of citizens into the totally different account 
of their city being founded by the ancestors of these people. M. 
Niebuhr imagines that the perversion of such an event furnished 
grounds for the notion of Rome being founded from Alba; but 
we should rather conclude on the contrary, that they would not 
have ascribed the origin of their political existence to a place of 
so small importance, unless the tradition had really possessed some 
substantial basis of truth. 

NO. VII1.—OCcT, 1828. ce 
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One of the arguments advanced in this work for a disbelief of 
the tradition is far from satisfactory. It is founded upon the story 
of the rape of the Sabines. ‘ Romulus endeavoured to form trea- 
ties with the neighbouring tribes, such as were necessary in Italy 
as well as in Greece, to render marriages with foreigners legiti- 
mate,” (p. 191.) upon which passage we have the following note: 

“From this it is clear that the earliest tradition did not consider 
Rome as a colony of Alba, and as a Latin city ; much less say anything 
about an emigration of noble houses. As a colony Rome would have had 
the right of intermarriage with all Latin cities from the first. I am here 


still speaking only of that consistency in which old poetical fictions are 
by no means deficient, not as of historical events.” . 


This argument appears to us to rest upon an equivocal use of 
the term colony. When the Roman constitution had received a 
certain form, colonies were sent out under fixed laws, and with 
regularly established privileges; but the same accounts, which 
speak of Rome being built by some persons from Alba, never 
pretend to represent it as a colony in the strict sense of the term. 
All that Livy tells us is, Supererat multitudo Albanorum Latino- 
rumque, ad id pastores quoque accesserant. ‘There is no evidence 
that the new town was built even with the consent of Alba; much 
less was it a colony sent out under the forms and regulations of 
later times: so that the fact of Rome in its infant state not having 
the right of intermarrying with Latin cities, will not furnish any 
safe argument against its owing its origin to one of those cities. 

We cannot help thinking that some of M. Niebuhr’s criticisms 
and verbal illustrations, though ingenious and original, are often 
too bold and unsuited to historical discussions. ‘Thus in consi- 
dering the Alban tradition, he is naturally led to make some re- 
marks upon the story of Rhea Silvia, the supposed mother of 
Romulus and Remus; and he tells us that Perizonius has shown, 
“ that the mother of Romulus, when she is called L[lia, 1s always 
ae as the daughter of AEneas; when Rea Silvia, as an 
Alban princess; and that Ilia is never called Rea: [ add, that the 
reading Rhea is a corruption introduced by the editors, who very 
unseasonably bethought themselves of the goddess: rea seems 
only to have signified the culprit:” to which there is a note, “ or 
the guilty woman: it reminds us of rea _femina, which often occurs, 
particularly in Boccaccio.”—p. 176. We can never believe that 
there is the smallest truth in this explanation; nor is there any- 
thing worth recording in the remark of Perizonius. There were 
evidently two very different traditions concerning the mother of 
Romulus and Remus: according to one she was the daughter of 
Mueas, and was called Lia; whereas the other made her to be an 
Alban princess, daughter of Numitor, and gave her the name of 
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Rhea. Silvia was merely the name common to all her family, 
according to the remark of Livy, Mansit Silvius omnibus postea 
cognomen, qui Alba regnarunt, (i. 3,) and it was therefore next 
to impossible that any writer should have connected the two tra- 
ditions, and called her Rhea Ilia. Dionysius, indeed, says, tiis 
‘Péav, but we would not quote these 
words as contradicting the assertion of Perizonius; and Dionysius 
oe only meant to say, that accounts differed as to her name. 
f Rea only signified the culprit, the tradition which called her 
Rea Silvia, gave her in fact no name at all; for that of Silvia, as 
we have already observed, was common to all her family. We 
cannot therefore admit the conjecture of M. Niebuhr; nor can 
we see the smallest ground for his assertion, that “ the reading 
Rhea is a corruption introduced by the editors.” 
Notwithstanding the ingenuity and the research of M. Niebuhr, 
to which we cannot give too much praise, the question of the 
origin of Rome is still involved in as much obscurity as ever. In 
the first edition of his work he was inclined to think that Rome 
was of Etruscan origin, and that probably Care may have been the 
city from whence its first founders and inhabitants came. In the 
present edition he expresses himself more doubtingly, or at least 
with greater obscurity; and at the close of his remarks we meet 
with this very discouraging declaration: ‘‘ If any pretend that he 
is able to decide in questions of such obscurity, let none listen to 
him.”—p. 332. We certainly do not pretend to decide the ques- 
tion; but we think that we may quote M. Niebuhr himself as still 
leaning to the notion, that the Tuscans at some time or other 
exercised a powerful influence over the early fortunes of Rome. 
His conjecture about Cere being the city from which Rome was 
colonized is supported by such very slender evidence, that we 
cannot occupy our readers’ time with discussing it; and the au- 
thor himself appears to attach less weight to this notion now than 
he did formerly. We may at least observe, that it is rather incon- 
sistent to dispatch the notion concerning Alba in such a very de- 
cisive tone, and to maintain another which rests upon little or no 
historical testimony. Upon the whole we see no reason for with- 
drawing the conjecture which we offered in a former number, that 
Rome was built and occupied by the Tuscans in very early times, 
and was afterwards seized upon by an adventurer from Alba. ‘To 
which we may add, that when the Tuscans first settled there, they 
were either assisted in their undertaking by some Pelasgic wan- 
derers, or they found some of that nation already established 
upon the spot. This will at least explain the tradition concerni 
‘Eneas, and probably that of Evander also: it enables us to admit 
the early connection between Rome and Alba; and it explains why 
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we find traces of an Etruscan origin in the oldest buildings and 
the oldest ceremonies of the Roman nation. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained concerning the origin of 
Rome, the reign of the seven kings furnishes another fruitful sub- 
ject for doubt and discussion. One difficulty attending this 
question arises out of the great number of years which is assigned 
to each reign: and many writers have attempted to show the ex- 
treme improbability, that seven reigns should occupy a space of 
244 years, ‘The improbability appears to be increased, if we 

take into the consideration that these kings reigned in the infancy 
of a nation, when they were pressed on all sides by foreign wars, 
and many of them actually met their end By» violent death. 
According to the oldest accounts, 14 kings reigned at Alba and 
7 at Rome; the duration of whose reigns ‘amounted on the whole 
to 676 years. This gives us an average of 32 years to each reign; 
or if we confine ourselves to the 7 kings who reigned at Rome, 
the 244 years, which are assigned to them, present an average of 
nearly 35 years; and it has been thought that this average is far 
too great. If we were to view the question merely in the abstract 


without consulting any analogies, we should certainly concur in 


thinking, that the 7 first kings who reigned at Rome were not 
at all likely to have occupied the throne for 35 years apiece. 
But arguments like these can never lead to any positive conclu- 
sion: and though we may advance many reasons for thinkang that 
Romulus and his successors did not reign so long, it is impossible 
to prove that they actually did not do so. M. Niebuhr has per 
haps brought forward the best point of comparison, when he 
appeals to the list of Venetian Doges, “ during that period, when 
the election did not of set purpose fall on old men, but on per- 
sons fit to govern and command the armies of the state :” (p. 321) 
and he tells us, that “ during 5 centuries, between 805 and 1311, 
there were 40 doges, so that 12 years and a half fell to the 
share of each.” Another analogy might be found in the series of 
the Popes; for they may be looked upon in the light of elective 
sovereigns : and it is a well-known saying at Rome, that no po 

has equalled St. Peter in the time of occupying the see. ‘The 
histories, #f such they may be called, make St. Peter to have been 
Bishop of Rome for 25 years; so that whatever period of time 
we take, a series of 7 popes must give a much smaller average than 
that of 35 years to each reign. The true average would perhaps 
not amount to half of that term: and these cases certainly make 
strongly against the probability of the 7 Roman kings having 
reigned 35 years apiece. But on the other hand, Whiston, who ad- 
vocated the credibility of the early history of Rome, has observed, 
that in our own history, 9 reigns, from Henry I. to Edward LIL, 
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give nearly 30 years to each king; and that the French have had 
6 reigns at 40 years apiece, from Robert to Philip IL.; and 8 at 
above 35 years apiece, from Robert to Louis LX. These in- 
stances, it may be said, are not taken from periods which are 
strictly analogous to the early history of the Roman people: but 
such as they are, they are sufficient, perhaps, to hinder us from 
laying any great stress on abstract probabilities: and if the truth 
of the early history of Rome is to be shaken, it will be unsafe 
to attack it without calling in the aid of stronger and more sub- 
stantial weapons. 


- M. Niebuhr has some remarks upon the two reigns of Romulus 
and Numa, which put the boldness and ingenuity of his conjec- 
tures in so strong a light, that our readers, we are sure, will not 
object to our quoting the passage at length. 


“ Now here it seems too clear to be mistaken, that the pontiffs them- 
selves distinguished the first two kings, as belonging to another order of 
things, and separated the accounts of them from that which was to pass 
for history ; just as the Egyptians began the lists of their kings with gods 
and demi-gods. Romulus was a god, the son of a god; Numa a man, 
but akin to higher beings, But if the tradition about both is in its 
innermost essence fiction, the fixing the pretended duration of their 
reigns can be explained only by ascribing it either to wanton caprice or 
to numerical speculations: and although to us the former may seem the 
more probable, there is far stronger ground for conjecturing the latter 
among the anciénts in early times ; above all where the annals were in 
the hands of a learned priesthood. This character marks the ichg pee | 
of Asia: much that I have already said, and other remarks which I shall 
make hereafter, render the same thing almost absolutely certain in the 
case of the Etruscans, the sages of ancient Rome. The cyclical year, 
which is supposed to have been instituted by Romulus, and to have 
obtained until Numa, was divided into 38 nundines : it was an obvious 
thought to reckon the same number of years from the beginning of the 
city unto Numa, One of these was taken for the interreign, and only 
37 were left for Romulus. Then, if twice 38 were to be allotted to the 
first two kings, 39 fall to Numa’s share ; and this number recommended 
itself by more than one attraction. In its component parts, thrice ten 
and thrice three, the prevailing number is that which determines the 
proportions in all the earliest Roman institutions ; and the nearest quo- 
tient obtained from dividing the number of days in the lunar year, 354, 
by 9, is 39. Such numerical combinations are child’s play or juggler’s 
tricks: in the present case however we have nothing to expect but 
priestly subtilty [subtlety], which betrays perverted ingenuity much 
oftener than depth of thought. The other statement, which assigns 43 
years to Numa, brings the duration of his life to 81, the biquadrate of 
three. When this was forgotten, even Cato in his time might prefer the 
latter number; because it enabled him to carry back four years, for 
which he could find no consuls, from the annual Fasti to the time of the 
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kings: others might be glad to take in this way the obvious appearance 
of a fabrication from the numbers 240 and 120.”—p. 208. 


The greatest difficulty which we find in reading these calcula- 
tions, is to believe that M. Niebuhr himself believes them. That 
a cow should speak, or that it should ram stones, are certainly 
portentous facts, and such as make us pause before we give our 
assent, though Livy be the person who records them. But though 
we reserve a full right to ourselves to question the authority of 
Livy, it is rather hard that he should receive his death-blow from 
a man who can believe that priestly subtlety found any profit or 
pleasure in dividing 354 by 9, or in settling the length of Numa’s 
life by the biquadrate of three! The honest Paduan might surely 
exclaim, and that with great justice, Et tu, Brite? 

M. Niebuhr, at page 235, furnishes us with another means of 
accounting for the long reigns which history has given to the seven 
kings. He observes, that there is a great concurrence of ancient 
testimony to prove, that the year in the time of Romulus con- 
sisted of only 10 months, or 304 days. This would reduce the 
37 years, which are assigned to the reign of Romulus, to a little 
more than 30 years of 365 days; and the whole space of 244 
years, which is said to have been occupied by the seven reigns, 
would be shortened to 20S. So far as the fact is concerned, we 
conceive, that M. Niebuhr is undoubtedly in the right; and that 
in the early days of Rome a calendar of ten months was in use. 
He may also be correct when he states, that this computation was 
followed long after the time of the kings: but an argument, which 
he uses in support of this assertion, though at first sight extremely 
ingenious, is open perhaps to some objection. It is founded 
upon the custom, which Livy mentions in many instances, of 
truces having been concluded for a definitive number of years 
between Rome and other states: these truces appear to have 
been considered at an end before the specified time, if their dura- 
tion is measured by years of 365 days; and hence M. Niebuhr 
concludes, that the years, during which these truces were to be 
binding, were years of a shorter period, i. e. of 10 months, or 304 
days. As instances of this he quotes the peace made with Veii 
in 280 U. C.; and again in 329. The former was to continue 
for 40 years, and would consequently have expired in 320; but 
in 316 Fidenx revolted and joined Veii, which shows that the 
latter city was at war with Rome; and yet we read of no com- 
plaint being made of the infringement of the treaty, (Liv. iv. 17.) 
Fhe truce which was concladed in $29 was to last 20 years, and 
would have expired in 349; but Livy, when he is recording the 
events of the year 347, speaks of the truce as having already ex- 
pired. (iv. 58.) From these instances M. Niebuhr argues, that 
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the years which were intended in these treaties, were years of 10 
months, and that the later historians not being aware of this fact 
were led into many mistakes, by treating them as the longer years 
of 365 days. But there is no small improbability in supposing 
that Livy and the other historians were mistaken in this par- 
ticular. M. Niebuhr conceives, that though the shorter year of 
10 months was in use both with the Tuscans and the Romans, 
yet the longer or solar year of 365 days was also followed for 
other purposes, so that both modes of calculation were used at 
the same time. He supposes, however, that the truces alluded to 
above were understood to be reckoned upon the former of these 
two systems: in which case we might almost imagine, that, to 
prevent mistakes, the particular kind of year which was intended 
would be specified. i these treaties, or copies of them, were 
poverned to Livy’s days, he could not then have been misled in 

is construction of them; but if it be argued, that they contained 
no mention of the year intended, or that they were destroyed 
when the city was taken by the Gauls, still we must conclude that 
some written documents survived that calamity, or how could 
such minute circumstances have been preserved, as that a truce 
was made for 40 years in 280, and for 20 years in 329? We 
repeat, that some such records must have been handed down ; 
Polybius indeed expressly tells us, that ancient treaties were pre- 
served; and the later historians, who copied them, must have 
known by the internal evidence, whether the years which were 
spoken of consisted of 304 or 365 days. The consular years were 
undoubtedly of the latter kind; and any treaties made in the 
years 280 or 329 must have been signed by the consuls, or at least 
must have contained the consuls’ names. It is difficult therefore 
to imagine, either that the shorter year was really intended in 
these treaties, or, if this were the case, that the fact should not 
have been obvious and palpable to any persons who read the 
account. We may add, that M. Niebuhr’s view of the subject 
would require us to alter the whole series of Roman chronology : 
for if Livy were wrong as to the year in which a truce was to ter- 
minate, he may also have been wrong as to the year in which it 
commenced. What he calls the year 280 may really have been a 
very different date ; for he understood by it the two hundred and 
eightieth recurrence of a period of 365 days, whereas M. Niebuhr 
would teach us, that it may only have been the two hundred and 
eightieth recurrence of a period of 304 days: so that the chro- 
nology of this part of Roman history would be wholly uncertain ; 
and NL. Niebuhr’s discovery, instead of assisting us in our re- 
searches, would only tend to make “ confusion worse confounded.” 


We have said above, that the reigns of the 7 kings accupied upon 
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an average 35 years: if we adopt the hypothesis of the shorter 
years, they occupied on an average 29 years apiece; and to those 
persons, who are staggered at the extraordinary length. of these 
reigns, the difference between the two calculations will not appear 
so great, as to incline them to adopt this solution. ‘They would 
still think 29 years too long for each king to have reigned in those 
warlike and unsettled times; and upon these grounds therefore, 
as well as for the reasons given above, we cannot bring ourselves 
to think, that M. Niebuhr’s hypothesis will meet with a ready or 
general assent. 

To those who suspect the credibility of the early history of 
Rome, the accounts which are given of the reigns of most of the 
kings appear full of improbabilities; and when considered in 
detail, are apt to give rise to doubts. Dionysius, Livy, and Plu- 
tarch, all agree in making Romulus toshayéyeigned 37 or 38 
years, and yet none of them meution any exploit, or any transac- 
tion, in which he was engaged, after the war with Veii in the 
seventeenth year of his reign. Sir Isaac Newton, in a very able 
dissertation, pointed out the great improbability that so war- 
like a prince, with so unsettled a government, and with such 
formidable neighbours, should have om the last 20 years of his 
reign in inactivity and at peace. M. Niebuhr has made the same 
observation, but «) language much less simple and intelligible 
than that of our great philosopher; and since we have expressed 
ourselves rather unfavourably of his style and manner of writing, 


we give the reader the opportunity of judging for himself by the 
following specimen: 


“‘ Here ends the heroic lay, which, from the establishment of the 
asylum, presents a poetical whole. All the incidents are related either 
with determinate and nearly consecutive epochs, or without mention of 
the interval between them, but in such a way, that in the spirit of the old 


tradition they must have followed very closely one on another, and must 


have been accomplished with great rapidity. Apart from them in the 
long period down to the death of Romulus stand the Etruscan wars; 
unhistorical, clumsy, fabulous as the romances of chivalry, without the 
spirit or features of a poem. A campaign against Fidene, in which it 
was conquered, is related almost precisely in the same way as the taking 
of the same city in 328 U.C.; a transfer from an historical age to the 
mythical, frequently resorted to by the barren imaginations of the annal- 
ists. Another campaign against Veii, after many battles, in one of which 
more than the half of fifteen thousand Etruscans left on the field fall by 
the hand of Romulus, is ended by a truce for a hundred years, purchased 
by the cession of an extensive territory and of the salt marshes near the 
coast. Now from these wars, spread through a reign of thirty-seven 
years, one who believes himself to be here in possession of history, can- 
not recognize jn Romulus the restless martial prince, such as fame has 
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always described him. For poetry it is enough: thus in the German 
national epic poem, the Niebelungen lay, many years elapse without any 
exploits related, after the hero’s fame is established.”—p. 190. 

Whoever is acquainted with Sir I. Newton’s Dissertation,* will 
have seen this argument expanded to much greater iength, and in 
a much plamer and simpler form, than m the paragraph now 
quoted. ‘The remarks, which it contains, may be extended to 
most of the seven kings. According to Livy, they were engaged 
in an unceasing series of active occupations up to a certain period 
of their reigns. War followed upon war, and siege upon siege ; 
when all of a sudden the narrative appears to pause for want of 
matter, and ten or twenty years are dispatched in a single sentence, 
and without the relation of any one occurrence. ‘This, to say the 
least of it, is very extraordinary; and Sir [. Newton was so struck 
with the fact, that he made it the basis of his argument, by which 
he wished to shorten the chronology of this portion of Roman 
history. ‘That great man, and, we may safely add, that cautious cri- 
tic, came to the decided conclusion, that all the Roman historians 
assigned much too great a length to the reigns of the seven kings, 
Following up this principle, he brought the foundation of Rome 
to a much lower period than that which is commonly affixed; and 
in order to account for the error, he struck out the bold and ori- 
ginal hypothesis, that the years of the king’s lives were mistaken 
for the years of their reigns: ‘Thus instead of supposing Romulus 
to have reigned 37 years, we should suppose him to have begun 
his reign at about the age of 20,(which 1s in itself most probable,) 
and that the histories supply us with events to fill up seventeen 
years of an active reign. At the end of this period, Newton sup- 
poses him to have died, being then arrived at the age of 37. 

Numa.is said to have reigned 43 years, and history does not 
record a single war which disturbed his peaceful reign. ‘This, 
though certainly not impossible, is at least very improbable, when 
we consider the wars which Romulus encountered in the former 

art of his reign, and those which ensued after the death of Numa. 

Ve should rather have been led to expect, that if this king met 
with no enemies in the field, his reign must have been extremely 
short. . From the character which he possessed when called to the 
throne, and which in fact was the cause of his being raised to it, 
he could not then have been a young man; perhaps between 30 
and 40; and if we adopt the hypothesis of Newton, we might 
reasonably suppose him to have reigued a few years, and to have 
died at the age of 45. | ee 

According to Livy, Tullus Hostilius was young when he was 


* The substance of it may be seen in the Dissertation upon the Credibility of the 
carly History of Rome, which is prefixed to Hooke’s Roman History. 
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chosen king, or at least he was of an age which made him eager 
for military exploits; according to the same historian, “ he reigned 
32 years with great military glory;” and yet only three wars are 
specified, which appear to have followed close upon each other, 
and certainly need not have occupied more than three years. We 
are told, that after the third war, a severe pestilence succeeded; 
but the king was still unwilling to give his subjects any respite, 
till he was himself attacked by sickness. Livy calls his malady 
a long one, and it had the effect of making him attend to religious 
matters; but at the time of his death the plague had evidently 
not subsided; and we cannot, therefore, give any very long period 
to the cessation of hostilities during his reign. If he died at the 
age of 32, he would have ample time for all the wars in which 
he was engaged, as well as for turning saint at the end of his 
~ 

The reign of Ancus Martius would be a short one, if the 24 
years, which are assigned to it, are to be taken for the years of his 
life; but though many institutions and public works are ascribed 
to this king, the wars in which he was engaged would not require 
above two or three campaigns; and since he was chosen rather 
for his relationship to Numa, thar from any personal qualification, 
he may have been young, perhaps only just of age, when he was 
called to the throne. It may be objected against the notion of 
his reigning so few years, and dying at the age of 24, that Livy 
speaks of his sons being nearly arrived at manhood (prope pube- 
rem @tatem) at the time of his death. ‘This fact, if true, would 
be fatal to our hypothesis. But there are good reasons for con- 
cluding it to be false. According to Livy, Tarquinius Priscus 
reigned unmolested for 38 years, and then was murdered by the 
sons of Ancus, who were indignant at his usurpation. If they 
were nearly grown up when their father died, it is somewhat 
singular that they did not assert their claim at the time; but that 
they should smother their resentment for so long a period as 38 
years, or that they should be suffered by the usurper to live all 
that time at court, is almost incredible; and what we should 
naturally expect is, that as soon as they arrived at manhood they 
prepared their plot, and caused Tarquin to be murdered. ‘The 
calculations which we should make upon Sir I. Newton’s scheme, 
exactly agree with this. If Ancus died at the age of 24, his sons 
were then probably 4 or 5 years old; and when 16 or 18 years 
had passed over their heads, they would begin to think of reco- | 
vering their father’s throne. Tarquin came to Rome in the reign 
of Ancus, which we have supposed to have lasted 3 or 4 years; 
he may therefore have been 23 or 24 at the death of Ancus ; and 
if he dived to the age of 38, (for this is the number of years 
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assigned to his reign,) this exactly allows time for the sons of 
Ancus to have reached maturity. It may be remarked, (and the 
fact has not escaped M. Niebuhr,) that Livy makes the sons of 
Ancus speak of nearly 100 years (centesimum fere annum, i, 40.) 
having elapsed from the accession of Romulus to the time when 
they conspired against Tarquin. If we adopt Livy’s computa- 
tion, the years which had elapsed were 175; and we might almost 
think, that when he wrote this sentence, he was following a diffe- 
rent account, containing a different chronology, without consider- 
ing that it was at variance with his former statement. 

Tarquinius Priscus, as we have already observed, was pro- 

bably twenty-three or twenty-four when he usarped the throne, 
which he appears to have occupied for about fourteen years; 
and the fact of his having made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, but not doing more than lay the foundations of it, 
increases the improbability of his reigning so long as thirty-eight 
ears. 
We have not time to examine the reign of Servius Tullius in 
the same detail: nor do we mean to contend, that in every instance 
the years of the kings’ lives were mistaken for the years of their 
reigns. We have only wished to show, that such a mistake 1s 
perfectly reconcilable with the facts which are recorded: and 
with respect to Servius Tullius, the memory of his numerous 
institutions seems to have been so well. preserved, and his great 
age is so striking a feature in the close of his history, that we may 
be more inclined to believe the account, which ascribes to him 
the long reign of forty-four years. 

The second ‘Tarquin may also be thought to have reigned 
twenty-five years, (the time assigned to him by Livy,) before he 
committed the offence, which drove him from his throne and his 
country: but the doubt, which was entertained even by the 
ancients, as to his being the son or grandson of Tarquinius 
Priscus, supplies another argument for questioning the authen- 
ticity of this part of the history. M. Niebubr has noticed this 
discrepancy: and he states the question in such a quaint and 


amusing style, that we are again induced to give it to our readers 
in his own language. 


“ All the Roman annalists, with the exception of Piso, who adulte- 
rated what he found, followed Fabius in calling the last king and his 
brother Aruns the sons of the elder Tarquinius, who Jeft them orphans in 
their childhood ; and this account was adopted by Cicero and Livy: 
Fabius said no less expressly, that they were the sons of Tanaquil, w 
outlived Aruns. This harmonizes exceedingly well with our finding that 
Collatinus and L. Brutus, the former of whom is described as the grand- 
son to the brother of the elder Tarquinius, the latter as the son of that 
king’s daughter, are of the same age with the sons of Tarquinius Super- 
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bus: and this strikes so deep into the very heart of the story, that the 
refinements of Piso and Dionysius destroy all manner of connexion in it, 
and necessitate still more falsifications than they themselves had any 
notion of, in order to restore even a scantling of sense and unity. It was 
the easiest of all possible historical controversies, to shame old Fabius, by 
calculating that Tarquinius, if, as the annals gave out, he came to Rome 
at latest in the eighth year of Ancus, must at least have reached his 
eightieth year when he was murdered, and that Tanaquil cannot then 
have been under her seventy-fifth ; so his having left children of tender 
age behind him was out of the question ; and moreover that, if Aruns 
died in the fortieth year of Servius, his mother must then have been a 
hundred and fifteen years old. With Fabius indeed the Halicarnassian 
critic might argue on the premises of the chronology admitted by both: 
but the old poet would have replied, My good friend! who told you that 
I count like the pontiffls? If 1 reckoned a period of eighty-two years for 
the two reigns of Tarquinius and Servius, anc_troubled myself about the 
year when the Lucumo came to Rome and when Aruns died, then you 
would be in the right : but those nonsensical numbers no way affect me. 
If you insist.on my saying how many years then I allow to these two 
kings, and if I must at last give you an answer; why... five-and- 
twenty, thirty,... what know I about it? what care I? Only it must 
not be a number that ruins my poem, and makes Tullia and ‘Tarquinins 
wait twenty long years from the hour when they must have conceived 
the plot of their crime, before they carry it into effect: it must not be a 
number that makes the father of Collatinus come into the world above a 
hundred and twenty years before the day of his son’s idle talk with the 
royal youths over their cups ; or the mother of Brutus more than a cen- 


tury before he drove out the Tarquins, having been living with the young 
princes as their comrade,”—p. 320. 


Our readers will perhaps be obliged to us if we interpret this 
passage, and state the question in rather fewer words, and in a 
more intelligible manner. If ‘Tarquinius Superbus was the son 
of ‘Tarquinius Priscus, and if Priscus and Servius Tullius reigned 
as long as they are stated to have done, then Tarquinius Superbus 
must have been at least seventy-one at the time of his accession, 
and when he fell, fighting in person at the head of his army, he 
must have reached the mcredible age of 110. We are therefore 
compelled, either to decide that he was the grandson of ‘l'arqui- 
nius Priscus—for which opinion there seems to have been no 
ancient authority, except that of Piso—or to conclude, that the 
reigns of Priscus and Servius ‘Tullius were not nearly so long as 
they are generally stated to have been. The latter alternative 1s 
much the safest to adopt. Piso probably ran counter to the 
whole stream of tradition, on account of the chronological diffi- 
culty; but we hardly think it safe to follow him in preference to 
every other authority; and if we refuse to acknowledge the 
second ‘Tarquin as the son of the first, it is vain to quote the 
ancient historians upon any point whatever. 
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M. Niebuhr has observed another inconsistency, which it. is 
impossible to explain, without supposing some error in the 
received accounts. ‘ How is it to be reconciled,” he asks, “ that 
Brutus should be a child at the beginning of this reign, (that of 
Tarquinius Superbus,) and at the end of it the father of young 
men who enter into a conspiracy with the exiles ’’—p. 449. 
This difficulty is of a different kind from the others which we 
have mentioned ; since if Brutus was a child, when Superbus 
mounted the throne, we should wish rather to lengthen than 
shorten the duration of this reign, in order to give time for his: 
own children to have grown up. But without attempting any 
solution of the difficulty, we can only quote this instance as one 
out of many, which shows with what caution we should read the 
ancient historians of Rome upon any point of chronological detail. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to another 
question, which in ancient and modern times has perplexed the 
critics, and led to very different conclusions. Every reader of 
Livy will remember the passage, in which he discusses the truth 
of the tradition, that Numa was a disciple of Pythagoras. ‘The 
arguments of Livy, as usual, are not very cogent; but he consi- 
dered the story to be effectually disproved by the fact, that Pytha- 
goras did not come into L[taly till the reign of Servius Tullius, or 
about 100 years after the death of Numa. Cicero puts the 
impossibility in a still stronger light, by bringing Pythagoras to 
Italy in the fourth year of ‘Tarquinius Superbus, or 142 years 
after the death of Numa.* If either of these two statements 
could be proved, the intercourse between Numa and Pythagoras 
must necessarily be given up, as absolutely impossible : but on 
the other hand the concurrent voice of antiquity was in favour of 
the tradition; and Cicero himself informs us, that it was very 
generally believed. Many persons have attempted to reeoncile 
the accounts, and to prove, that Numa and Pythagoras might in 
fact have been contemporaries. M. Niebuhr appears to be 
among the number of those, who believe the story ; but his lan- 


guage is, as usual, obscure, and he offers no hypothesis, by which 
we can remove the difficulty. 


“« The discourse Cicero puts into the mouth of Scipio on the earliest 
history of Rome, is all taken from Polybius : consequently Polybius found 
the persuasion very generally diffused in his time, that Numa was the 
disciple of Pythagoras: so diffused at Rome that he tried to prove the 
impossibility of the thing by a chronological deduction, which was only 
borrowed from him by Dionysius, The same opinion then probably was 
also delivered by Cato, who, even though acquainted with the chronolo- 
gical tables of Eratosthenes, might very possibly not know the age of the 


* See Cicero, Tuse, Disp. i. 16, iv. 1. De Republ. ii. 15, 
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Samian Pythagoras. Unfortunately Polybius can hardly have learnt, 
that oriental writers referred Pythagoras to the reign of Assarhaddon, 
who was contemporary with Numa. An impartial critic, who does not 
believe that the son of Mnesarchus is the only person to be taken for 
Pythagoras ; or that what Aristoxenus and the older writers left unde- 
cided, has been settled by chronologers having made up their minds on 
the question ; or that there is any kind of necessity for placing Numa in 
the twentieth Olympiad; or in fine that the historical personality of 
Pythagoras is more certain than that of Numa; one who so thinks will 
enjoy the old popular opinion, and will not sacrifice it to chronology, 
The senate, when in the Samnite war it erected a statue to Pythagoras 
as the wisest of the Greeks, must also have looked upon him as Numa’s 
teacher: the Greek books found in Numa’s grave are said to have been 
Pythagorean: the A‘milii traced their origin to a son of the Grecian 
sage. On the Greek side, the account quoted from Epicharmus, that the 
Romans had conferred the franchise of their city on Pythagoras, would 
be extremely important, could the work containing it be considered as 
genuine: even if it was spurious, it proves a current opinion, that Pytha- 
gorean influence had reached Rome.’’—p. 200. 


What is here said of “ the son of Mnesarchus not being the 
only person to be taken for Pythagoras,” alludes to a notion, 
which is as old as the time of Piutarch, that the Pythagoras, with 
whom Numa conversed, was not the Samian philosopher, but a 
Lacedemonian, who obtained a victory in the sixteenth Olympiad: 
and the same writer conceived Numa to have begun his reign in 
the third year of that Olympiad. ‘The simple facts related by 
Plutarch may perhaps have been true: but there is no evidence 
whatever, that the Pythagoras, who conquered in the stadium, 
was a philosopher as well as a racer, or that he ever came to 
Italy. This notion therefore affords us no real assistance: and 
we Aa wish, that M. Niebuhr had gone deeper into the ques- 
tion, and endeavoured to throw some ‘light upon it by the depth 
and accuracy of his reading. 

It is well known to most persons, that chronologists have dif- 
fered exceedingly as to:the time in which Py thagoras lived. 
Bentley, in his Dissertation upon Phalaris, conceived ‘him to have 
been born in the fourth year of the forty-third Olympiad, or 603 
A.C., but in this he has not been followed by later critics. ‘Two 
other of our countrymen have also investigated the subject. 
Lloyd placed his birth in the third year of the forty-eighth Olym- 
piad, or 586 A.C., and Dodwell placed it in the fourth year of 
the fifty-second Olympiad, or 568 A.C. Dodwell has been fol- 
lowed by Buddeus, he @ Clerc, and Stanley; but Brucker ts 


inclined to adopt the chronology of Lloyd. "The latter writer 
conceived Pythagoras to have come to Italy in the third year of 
the fifty eighth Olympiad, or 546 A.C., and this is the date, which 
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it is most important for us to settle. Dodwell’s calculation would 
not bring him to Italy tll the second or third year of the sixty- 
seventh Olympiad, or 509 A.C,, which is about the period com- 
monly assigned to the banishment of the kings. According to 
Dodwell, therefore, it is impossible to suppose Numa and Pytha- 
goras to have been contemporaries: and the chronology pro- 
posed by Lloyd places the arrival of Pythagoras in Italy 126 
years after the death of Numa. If we adopt the hypothesis of 
Bentley, and if we suppose Pythagoras to have gone to Italy at 
the age of fifty, (which is a mean between the notions of Lloyd 
and Dodwell,) the date of that event is brought within thirty-six 
years of the death of Numa: but we must suppose the lessons, 
which that king received from Pythagoras, to have been given 
rather early in his reign; and since he is stated to have reigned 
forty-three years, there is still a difference of sixty or seventy 
years, which we cannot get over, even if we adopt the earliest of 
the three dates, which have been assigned for the birth of Pytha- 
goras. Nothing therefore remains, but either to give up the tra- 
dition, or to have recourse to the hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which, by shortening the reigns of the kings, would place the 
accession of Numa several years lower than the received chrono- 
logy, and fix it about the time in which Pythagoras is supposed 
to have visited Italy. According to this scheme, it would be 
most desirable to adopt the calculation of Bentley: but even this, 
as we have seen, would be utterly irreconcileable with the tradi- 
tion about Numa, unless we also suppose with Newton, that the 
lives of the seven kings were mistaken for their reigns. Such ts 
the obscurity, in which the early history of Rome is involved. 
Those who attach much weight to tradition, will probably think 
that there is force in the arguments of Newton: but those who 
adhere to Livy or to Cicero, must decide that it is absolutely im- 
possible for Pythagoras to have instructed Numa. 

We have not time to follow M. Niebuhr through any more of 
his details. ‘The reader will find in his works many ingenious 
and original remarks, which it is impossible to abridge, concern- 
ing the tribes, the centuries, the census, &c. &c., and in every 
page it is apparent that the author has thought entirely for him- 
self, and has been anxious to bring every fact to the test of the 
most rigid and impartial criticism. The result of this criticism 
is certainly not favourable to the credibility of the Roman histo- 
rians: and if we rise from the perusal of the book with a wish 
that the author had been more methodical and more explicit, we 
must also acknowledge, that he has demonstrated the falsehood 
of many early impressions, and freed the subject from many pre- 
judices, with which it was hitherto involved. Still, however, the 
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question of the truth of Livy’s account is attended with great dif- 
ficulties: and we were somewhat surprised to find M. Niebuhr 
saving, “ Lam now come to the question so often raised as to the 
genuineness and credibility of the original annals ; a question, the 
discussion of which has now been placed on a firm ground, such 
as our predecessors wanted, by the fortunate discoveries which 
have enriched philology in our days.”—p. 212 

We said, that we are surprised at this statement, because 
among the discoveries, to which M. Niebuhr alludes, he must 
evidently have meant the lost work of Cicero de Republica. Our 
readers are probably aware, that this treatise, which had been so 
long deplored by the learned, has been in part recovered by An- 
gelo Mai, the indefatigable librarian of the Vatican, whose labours 
had before been so successfully rewarded inthe Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. Previous to this discovery, the treatise de Republica 
had not been known to exist in any MS. Fragments of the work 
had been collected by the diligence of editors, the greatest part 
of which was supplied by the celebrated work of Augustin de 
Civitate Dei: and the Somnium Scipionis, which formed part of 
the sixth book, has been preserved by Macrobius. This was all 
which could be recovered of this truly valuable work. The 
greatest anxiety has always prevailed among scholars to be able 
to bring more of it to light. Petrarch was specially commis- 
sioned by Pope Clement VI. to make a diligent search for it, but 
his zeal was unrewarded. Poggio was led to hope that the work 
was known to exist, but his hopes were disappointed. Leland 
had heard that a MS. containing this treatise had been seen in 
an Enghsh library at the end of the fifteenth century, but had 
been destroyed by fire: and Sturmius writing to Roger Ascham 
mentions, that he had been promised a sight of the work by some 
person living near Strasbourg. ‘This hope however, like all the 
others, proved delusive; and Ascham himself mentions that 
Cardinal Pole had expended 2,000 gold crowns in a similarly 
fruitless search. Our own days have been more fortunate: and 
the thanks of the learned world must be always bestowed upon 
Signor Mai, for having at length rescued a great part of this long 
lost treatise from oblivi ion, and given it to the world with a learned 
and ample commentary. 

He discovered it in one of those parchment MSS. which, from 
having had their first and more ancient contents rubbed out to 
admit a second writing, have been called palimpsests. It was 
part of Augustin’s Commentary upon the Psalms, to which this 
preference had been given: and in the opinion of the editor, it 
was before the tenth century, that the work of the heathen orator 
was scratched out to make way for the Christian commentator. 
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Underneath this more recent writing, the acute and perspicacious 
eyes of Signor Mai discovered some much more ancient charac- 
ters; they were of the square or uncial kind, and it soon 
appeared, that the work was that of Cicero de Republica, which 
had not been so entirely obliterated, but that with labour and 
patience the greater part of each page could be decyphered. 
Signor Mai does not decide as to the age of these uncial charac- 
ters; but he thinks, that letters of this sort were not used after 
the seventh century; and he hints, that the writmg may be 
ascribed to the third, or even to the second century, Unfortu- 
nately the work has only been recovered in detached fragments ; 
and by far the greater part of the whole is still a desideratum : 
but perhaps the most valuable part, that which throws light upon 
the history of Rome, has in a great measure been preserved. 

To an investigator of Roman history Cicero’s work de Repub- 
lica is of the greatest interest and value: for though a writer 1s 
not always answerable for the sentiments which he puts into the 
mouths of other speakers, and though the dialogues, which 
Cicero was fond of composing, must necessarily contain a diver- 
sity of opinions, yet we can hardly help concluding, that in the 
present work he meant to deliver his own belief concerning the 
early history of his country. In the Second Book he makes 
Scipio relate the history of Rome from the very beginning; and 
we find there almost every circumstance which the credulous and 
unphilosophical Livy has recorded: so that whatever we may 
think of the truth of these stories, the old-fashioned and orthodox 
readers of Roman history will quote Cicero as being on their 
side, and without attendmg to M. Niebuhr and his school, they 
will be content to believe what Cicero believed before them. 

So far the discovery, in which M. Niebuhr so justly exults, 
appears at first to make against him, or at least not to favour the 
particular view which he has taken of Roman history. And yet 
if we examine the words, which Cicero puts into the mouth of 
Scipio, we shall perhaps find reasons for thinking, that he did 
not really mean to vouch for everything which he related, but 
only gave the popular traditions as he had heard and received 
them. ‘Thus when speaking of Romulus, and describing him as 
the son of Mars, he adds, “ for let us so far give way to popular 
tradition, particularly when it is not only an old one, but handed 
down for wise reasons by our ancestors, that those who have de- 
sérved well of the state might be looked upon as divine, not 
only in their minds, but in their origin.”—i. 2. In the same 
chapter, where he mentions the story of the wolf, he guards his 
expressions by the words dicitur and perhibetur: and what is 
most decisive, when he speaks of Romulus putting himself at the 
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head of his new subjects, and proceeding to attack Amulius, he 
prefaces it by saying, “ that we may now proceed from fables to 
facts,” ut et jam a fabulis ad facta veniamus. What he had pre- 
viously narrated, he therefore considered to be fabulous, or at 
least to be doubtful and suspicious: but the events, which fol- 
low, he looked upon as authentic and credible facts: and this we 
conceive is the true and only inference to be drawn from the 
treatise de Republica, concerning the opinion which its author 
had formed upon his national history. He certainly believed 
Romulus to have been the founder of the city: but as to his 
being the son of Mars and suckled by a wolf, these tales were 
pronounced by him to be fabulous. 

We have already expressed ourselves as inclined to adopt this 


_ view of the early Roman history: to vieveit_as containing a foun- 


dation and framework of truth, with a great intermixture of fiction 
and invention. Thus we should agree with Cicero, that a person 
named Romulus established himself as a king upon one of the 
hills on the banks of the Tiber. It is not necessary to believe, 
that he founded or built Rome in the strict sense of the term: 
there may have been a town, or a strong hold there before, which 
Pelasgians, or Tuscans, or both, may have occupied. We are 
aware, that the stories, which were told of the infancy of Romulus, 
were very like those which were told of Cyrus: the former were 
perhaps borrowed from the latter: but instead of therefore 
rejecting the legend of Romulus altogether, we should only infer, 
that of his parentage and descent nothing certain was known. It 
seems probable from tradition, that he came from Alba; and the 
marvellous embellishments, with which his story was adorned, 
are nothing more than what the founder of any monarchy 8 
likely to receive from posterity. 

It is in this way, that truth and fiction may be separated in the 
early records of Rome: and we could wish that M. Niebuhr had 
endeavoured to do this in a more regular and systematic way. 
His work, as it exists at present, is rather a storehouse of lear 
ing for succeeding writers, than an exposition of any definite and 
precise theory concerning the first ages of Rome., Every page 
indeed is filled with theories, and most ingenious and original 
notions upon various points of history: but what we complain of 
is a total absence of method, as well as a want of clearness, and 
a style of writing very unsuited to the subject in hand. M. Nie 
buhr has frequently availed himself of the treatise de Republica, 
and in this, as in his whole course of reading, has proved himself 
to hold a high rank as a scholar and a critic. The discovery of 
Signor Mai has been of great service to him; and we cannot do 
better, in conclusion of this article, than give an instance of the 
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ingenious method, by which he draws conclusions, that an ordi- 
nary reader would never have observed. 

It has often been argued, that httle or no dependance can be 
placed upou the history of Rome for the first three centuries, 
because in the destruction of the city by the Gauls, which took 
place in 365 U.C,, it is said even by Livy himself, that the annals 
and other documents perished. M. Niebuhr thinks, that the 
fact of their destruction is confirmed by an observation of Cicero, 
(de Republ. i. 16,) that “ the earliest eclipse of the sun men- 
tioned in the Annales Maximi, as having been observed, fell on 
the nones of June about the year 350; and that the earlier 
eclipses were computed backward from it. Sixteen years after 
an eclipse that had left a deep impression, its day and hour 
might be recorded from memory; but this could hardly be the 
case with a more remote one.”—p. 213. His meaning is, that 
when an attempt was made to restore the public documents, 
which had been burnt in the year 365, the memory of many per- 
sons would be able to go as far back as sixteen years; and the 
eclipse, which happened in 350, would be accurately recorded : 
but from the circumstance of no earlier eclipses being mentioned, 
he infers that that of 350 was supplied from memory, and that 
consequently no written annals existed of an earlier period. The 
remark is certainly ingenious, though it would perhaps be unsafe 
to dwell upon it as an historical evidence: for in the first place, 
though M. Niebuhr quotes Cicero as calling this the “ earliest” 
observed eclipse of the sun, Cicero does not expressly say so, 
though he tells us, that the previous eclipses were calculated from 
it: and in the next place it is difficult to conceive, that there 
were not hundreds of people in Rome at the time of the fire, who 
could have remembered other eclipses before that of 350. That 
some written documents, and annals of some kind or other, shared 
the destruction of the city, can hardly be denied. We have 
already given reasons for thinking, that, notwithstanding this 
catastrophe, some records must have been preserved: and though 
M. Niebuhr’s book has removed some prejudices, and corrected 
some errors, which will probably never be entertained in future, 
we cannot help cautioning the learned author, as well as our 
readers, against carrying their scepticism too far; and reminding 
them, that the foundations of an old building are often useful, 
when the rubbish is cleared away, and when we wish to erect 
upon the same site a better and more durable structure. 
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Arr. V.—Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq. Member in the Parlia- 
ments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659: 
now first published from the Original Autograph Manuscript. 
With an Feiboihection, containing an Account of the Parliament 
of 1654; from the Journal of Guibon Goddard, Esq. M.P. 
also now first printed. Edited and illustrated with Notes His- 
torical and Biographical by John Towill Rutt. 1828. Col- 
burn, London. 4 vols. 8vo. @/. 16s. 


Mr. Jonn Towitt Rurr might have extended the Preface with 
which these volumes are introduced, much beyond the scanty 
limit it at present occupies, without any great degree of trouble 
to himself, and, perhaps, with very considerable satisfaction to his 
readers; that is, provided he would have been content to state, 
in plain terms, all the facts which were to bé discovered concern- 
ing the transmission of the papers which he has edited. Beyond 
these, we fairly own that we wish for nothing more—for we have 
already far too lavish a display of the very liberal opions enter- 
tained by Mr. John ‘Towill Rutt in all matters connected either 
with Religion or Politics. 

The Diary, as we are assured, will prove itself to every atten- 
tive reader to have been written by ‘Thomas Burton, Esq. M.P. 
for Westmoreland ; and, accordingly, we are directed to hunt for 
“internal evidences” on this point, through more than 2000 
closely printed 8vo, pages. “ It is now first printed from the 
original note-books which came, a few years since, into the pos- 
session of Mr. Upcot of the London Institution.” We are not 
about to question either the genuineness or the authenticity of the 
work before us; but we cannot forbear an expression of surprise 
that such slender testimonies of these qualities have been pro- 
duced, 

To Mr. Burton’s notes has been appended other matter de- 
rived from other sources. A MS. volume presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. Tyrrwhitt contains a Diary by Mr. 
Goddard, who sat as one of the representatives for Berkshire in 
Barebones’ Parliament, of which Mr. Burton was not a member, 
and who was a member also of the subsequent Protectoral Par- 
liaments. ‘This Diary has supplied numerous /acune, and af- 
forded many corrections to that of Mr. Burton. Besides this, 
Mr. Rutt’s diligence has extracted from the same national repo- 
sitory several unpublished speeches by Oliver Cromwell. 

We shall endeavour to present our readers with some of the 
most striking particulars contained in these pages, especially 
whenever the ‘y appear to have the additional recommendation of 
novelty; and to these we shall append a few comments arising 
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from Mr. John ‘Towill Rutt’s ambitious declarations of hostility 
to all present existences in Church or State. 

Cromwell, though he had felt himself sufficiently powerful to 
remove the Long Parliament by military violence, was. still 
anxious to gain the support of at least a seeming legal sanction 
for his future acts of sovereignty. ‘lhe Barebones’ Parliament, 
(if that can be called a Parliament which, in point of fact, was 
nominated by the Council of Officers,) was accordingly sum- 
moned; and its members diligently employed five months in 
“ seeking the Lord” and persecuting Col. Lilburne. At length 
when Cromwell’s object was satisfied, their nominal authority 
was terminated by a legislative felo de se; and having voted that 
their sitting no longer tended “ to the good of the Common- 
wealth,” that if they remained it might be justly said that 
“ Ephraim hath offered himself to idols,” the majority accom- 
panied the Speaker to Whitehall, and voluntarily subscribed a 
resignation of their power into the hands of the Lord General. 
The recusants, about thirty in number, were not dispersed, till 
the dissolution of their predecessors was repeated on a minor 
scale, ‘The cogent rhetoric of a file of musketeers under “ Colonel 
Goffe and Major White,” (a method of argument which Buona- 
parte adopted in later times with equal success,) at length pro- 
duced their conversion. ‘They signed the instrument of resigna- 
tion; and Cromwell having expressed all due astonishment, 
lifting up his hands and eyes as one egregiously surprized, and 
having hesitated awhile under most ingenuous coyness, was in 
the end prevailed upon to comply with their urgent desire that 
they might be permitted to cease to exist. 

Four days afterwards a magnificent ceremonial inaugurated 
the Lord Protector, as henceforward the Usurper was to be 
styled, and an instrument for “ the government of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging,” was agreed upon and proclaimed. The 
times were not yet ripe for the proposition of a crown, and the 
Protector, having been girt, in Westminster Hall, with a civil 
sword, in lieu of his own, (thereby signifying, observe the wise- 
acres who record the matter, that he would no longer rule with 
a military one,) contented himself by sitting down, covered, with 
“ a gold hatband about his hat,” while his Court remained bare. 

This inauguration occurred on the 16th of December, 1653. 
In the following June writs were issued to summon a Parlia- 
ment, according to the model settled in the above-named Instru- 
ment; and it met for the firsttime on the 3d of September; 
perhaps, as Hobbes has implied, because that had been a while 
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day to Cromwell in two succeeding years, first at Dunbar and 
afterwards at Worcester; “ but he knew not,” he adds slyly in 
reference to the Protector’s death, ‘* how lucky the same would 
be to the whole nation, in 1658, at Whitehall.” 

‘The 3d of September, in 1654, happened to fall on a Sunday. 
After service in Westminster Abbey, about SOO members as- 
sembled in the House of Commons. Here they appear to have 
been quite ready for a fanatical quarrel on their first meeting. 


‘© Some discourse was moved (not concerning the lawfulness of our 
meeting on that day,) but how far it might be lawful (being met) to 
sit upon that day, by the word of God: and some, through pretence of 
conscience, other some, through impatience, would presently have risen 
and adjourned ; (as if the very adjournment had not been as sinful an 
accommodation, as any they could do,) but General Lambert coming 
into the House, and acquainting them, that his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector was in the Painted Chamber, and expected us there, to speak with 
us, it broke off those little discourses, and the House, (though some 
cried ‘ sit still,’) went to attend his Highness’s pleasure.”—vol. i. p. xviii. 


On the following day Lenthall, Master of the Rolls, was 
chosen Speaker ; but he was not (according to the ancient custom 
of Royalty) presented to the Protector for his approbation. 
Neither indeed did the Parliament seem at all willing to lend 
itself to his Highness’s ambitious schemes. Within a week the 
author of the Diary remarks, that it “ began to be visible that 
the interest of the single person did plainly lose ground.” The 
government by this single person and a Parliament was a source 
of frequent debates, in which theories appear to have been lavishly 
propounded. It was argued, says Mr. Goddard, “ as if they had 
been into schools where each man had liberty to propound his 
own Utopia, and to frame Commonwealths according to his own 
fancy, as if we had been in Republica Constituendd, and not in 
Republica Constituta,” 

Such freedom of discussion very ill accorded with the Lord 
Protector’s intention; and when a majority of five had carried 
one motion in the very teeth of his party, he surrounded the 
House by a military guard, locked its doors, and having sum- 
moned the members to the Painted Chamber on the 12th of 
September, addressed them in a very indignant speech, which 
lasted for an hour and a half. In this he more than once spoke 
of his power being established jure divino, he expressed his asto- 
nishment that a Parliament assembled under the authority of his 
office should venture to dispute that office—a dignity which he 
was far from coveting, which had in a manner been forced upon 
him, and to which, as God would witness for his sincerity, he 
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very much preferred the tranquillity of private life. He con- 
cluded with a distinct avowal that although he was “ unwilling 
to break privileges, yet necessity had no law.” 

The threat succeeded, and a declaration of fidelity was spee- 
dily subscribed, in which the members promised that they neither 
would propose nor consent to: an alteration in the Government 
as it was settled in a sole person and the Parliament. Angry 
debates however followed, in which the recognition was, by de- 
grees, explained away. Every separate particular of the prero- 
gative which he claimed was minutely examined, and reluctantly 
conceded ; and at a time at which, on the continent of Europe, it 
was believed that his throne was established so firmly, that he 
was about to be proclaimed ‘ Oliver the First, Emperor of Great 
Britain and the Isles thereunto belonging, always Cesar, &c.” 
his refractory senators were arguing his right to make peace and 
war, and directly blighted his hopes for hereditary succession in 
his family. 

Nor was their legislative care confined only to the Protector, 
they had due regard to their own purity also. It was— 


Resolved, that the persons who shall be elected to serve in Parliament, 
shall be such, and none other than such, as are persons of known in- 
tegrity, fearing God and of good conversation, and being of the age of 
twenty-one years ; and not such as are disabled by the Act of the 17th 
of King Charles, entituled ‘ An Act for disenabling all persons in holy 
orders to exercise any temporal jurisdiction or authority; nor such as 
are public ministers, or public preachers of the Gospel ;’ nor such as are 
guilty of any of the offences mentioned in an Act of Parliament, bearing 
date August 9, 1650, entituled ‘ An Act against several Atheistical, 
blasphemous, and execrable opinions, derogatory to the honour of God, 
and destructive of human society ;’ nor common scoffer, nor reviler of 
religion ; or of any person or persons for professing thereof : no person 
that hath married, or shall marry a wife of the Popish religion; or bath 
trained, or shall train up bis child or children, or any other child or 
children under his tuition or government, in the Popish religion ; or 
that shall permit or suffer such child or children to be trained up in the 
said religion ; or that hath given, or shall give his consent, that his son 
or daughter shall marry any of that religion: no person that shall deny 
the Scriptures to be the word of God, or the sacraments, prayer, ma- 
gistracy, and ministry, to be the ordinances of God; no common profaner 
of the Lord’s day, nor profane swearer or curser; no drunkard, or 
haunter of taverns, ale-houses, or brothel-houses ; none that shall here- 
after drink healths,* or be guilty of adultery, fornication, or extortion, 
perjury, forgery, or bribery.”’—vol. i. p. xcvil. xcviii. 

* “ Ordered, that a Bill be brought in against the drinking of healths; for the 
putting like degrees of penalties on drunkards, as is by the Act imposed on swearers ; 
and for enabling the Justices of Peace, to levy the penalties, or execute the punish- 


ments, in that behalf, in a more speedy way than by former acts is provided ; and 
supply of the defects in those laws,” —Journals. 
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Besides this, a Committee was appointed “ to consider of the 
particular enumeration of damnable heresies,” from which, if an 
report had emanated, it must have been infinitely curious. ‘They 
confined John Biddle, who was busy in venting his Sedition 
blasphemies, to the Gate-house, and ordered his books to be 
burned by the common hangman; and soon afterwards, they sent 
to keep him company in his imprisonment an outrageous Jew, 
Thomas Tany, a goldsmith; who, as Wood tells us, “ by the 
Lord’s voice that he heard, changed his name from ‘Thomas to 
Theauraw John Tany;” and having adopted this euphonous ap- 
pellation, burned his sword, and pistols, and Bible, because they 
were, as he asserted, the Gods of England; and then having 
posted himself in the lobby of the House, “and drawiug his 
sword,” (for he seems to have had two) “ fell to slashing those near 
him, and knocked at the door aloud.” | 

But this stormy session was interrupted before its proceedings 
assumed any definite form. ‘Phe members went on from day to 
day debating and dividing, but not passing one single Act, till 
Cromwell naturally enough felt * weary” of their course, and 
thought it his duty to tell them that it was not for the profit of 
these nations, nor for the common and public good, that they 
should continue a Parliament any longer, and therefore he dis- 
solved them. 

His third Parliament was called in September, 1656, and it is 
this with which we are most concerned in the volumes before us. 
His speech upon opening it is now printed (as is believed) for 
the first time. It is far too long for extraction, and, like all the 
other documents proceeding from the same source, it is most in- 
volved and perplexed, either from his want of power to deliver 
himself clearly, or from a politic intention to mystify. The war 
then raging with Spain is described as the result of necessity ; 
that State being the enemy of England by the “ antipathy that is 
in him providentially;” “ an enmity is put into him by God, ‘ I 
will put an enmity between thy seed and her seed, Pa and he 
that considers not the providential and accidental enmity, I think 
he is not well acquaiited with Scripture and the things of God.” 
He then passes on to a general review of his foreign and do- 
mestic policy, not omitting under the latter a seasonable com- 
mendation of the Major-Generals, whom he had recently ap- 
pointed. ‘The distempers of Religion afford him a large theme, 
and he appears strongly to recommend an equality of all creeds, 
which he holds to be the only real liberty of conscience. ‘The 
reformation of manners, the administration of justice, the collec- 
tion and disbursement of revenue, the necessity or vigour in the 
executive, sometimes even beyond the law; since “ if nothing 
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should be done but what is according to law, the throat of the 
nation may be cut till we send for some to make a law. ‘There- 
fore it is a pitiful, beastly notion to think that though it be for 
ordinary governments to live by rule and law, yet hg 
And the hiatus which occurs here is to be lamented, for the jus- 
tification of his many arbitrary acts must have been not a little 
curious ;—the National Debt, which in the time of the Long 
Parliament was £700,000, and which he was said to have in- 
creased to £2,300,000 ; all these furnish topics for this unmea- — 
sured oration; and, in the close, he informs the Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, that on the preceding day he had read 
the LX XX Vth Psalm, which was very instructive and significant, 
and of which he desired their perusal at pleasure. After citing 
and commenting upon this Psalm, which he shows is a reprover 
of “ horse-races and cock-fightings,” and a stimulant against 
“ Pope, Spaniard, and Devil,” he invokes a blessing upon his 
auditors, and desires them to go together and choose a Speaker. 

This Parliament was opened on the 17th of September. Mr. 
Burton’s Diary, upon which we now enter, commences on the 
3d of December following. The chief business which occupied 
it was the consideration of James Nayler’s insane blasphemies ; 
and the length to which these proceedings were extended, and the 
miserable fanaticism which visited with torture, and was scarcely 
prevented from visiting with death, one whose aberration of in- 
tellect made him rather an object of pity than of punishment, 
may be accepted as a choice specimen of that liberty of con- 
science which resulted, and which always must result, from the 
predominance of many-headed Sectarianism. 

A Committee was appointed in October, to consider the “ great 
misdemeanors and blasphemies,” or as the Mercurius Politicus 
more fitly styles them, “ the divers strange and absurd pranks” of 
this unhappy Quaker. In December we find them resolving that 
they would not ask him any more questions “ lest it should intri- 
cate the Report.” A determination which cannot fail to call to 
mind the similar wise maxim of that impartial judge who never 
heard more than one side of a question, in order to avoid the per- 
plexity arising from conflicting statements. Soon after, Major- 
General Boteler pointed out to the House, that, by the Mosaic 
Law, blasphemers were stoned to death; that the morality of the 
law still remains ; and that for his part, if such a sentence should 
pass, he would willingly consent to it. Mr. Downing. argued, 
that Nayler was either God or Devil; if God he was to be wor 
shipped; if Devil, was it fit he should live? Colonel White 
thought he deserved death. Lord Strickland urged in opposition, 
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that it might not seem reasonable that a man should be first con- 
demned and then heard, and the Lord Chief Justice felt some 
hesitation about sentencing him without witnesses. Lord Lambert 
expressed great surprise at the lapse of the individual: “ He 
was three years my Quarter-master and a very useful person. We 
parted with (from) him with great regret. He was a man of a 
very unblameable life and conversation, a member of a very sweet 
society of an independent Church.” Major Beake ventured to 
believe that “‘ none can tell what his sentence shall be tll the 
offence be agreed upon.” Yet Sir Thomas Wroth soon after 
inquired, “‘ seeing Nayler must die, I desire to kaow what manner 
of death it must be?” Major Audley observed, that no man was 
so possessed with the Devil. Mr. Drake went still farther, “ I 
think him worse than all the Papists in the world, worse than 
possessed with the Devil.” Sir Gilbert Pickering thought him 
“both a flat idolater and idolatry itself’ Dr. Clarges, having 
argued from his notes at some length upon abstract blasphemy, 
concluded, “ I shall speak no more; but let us all stop our ears 
and stone him.” Judge Smith, who professed a very tender con- 
science and a very lawyer-like regard for precedent, instanced the 
executions of Strafford, Laud, the King, the Bishop of Rochester's 
cook (who was boiled alive for poisoning), and six or seven who 
were hanged at T'yburn for speaking against the Book of Common 
Prayer: from all which cases he came to a very natural conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ my motion is, that a Bill of Attainder may be brought in, 
and if ye have no other punishment, that ye would fill up the 
blank with the old way of punishment, that he may be stoned to 
death.” Major Beake, as a more merciful proceeding, ‘ con- 
ceived it was a fit punishment to cut out his tongue and cut off 
his right hand, and then turn him beyond seas, and let him go 
with the mark of a blasphemer. Mr. Bampfield, in “ a very large 
and handsome speech,” argued for death. Colonel Chadwick 
proposed whipping first, and, if that failed of due effect, death 
afterwards. 

On the 16th of December, the matter having been debated 
every day from its first introduction, sundry symptoms of impa- 
tience began to manifest themselves. Certain members declared 
that although it had occupied the House so long, two Justices of 
the Peace might have ended it. Major-General Disbrowe re- 
marked that he had heard nothing but repetitions for five days 
together. Captain Hatsel observed, that although they had bad 
“a very serious and Christian debate, yet many had a mind to 
speak to it.” Major-General Kelsey proposed that they should 
sit night and day till they came to a question, and not leave it ull 
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they had done. Whereupon Mr. Margetts answered most hope- 
lessly, “‘ Here is a gentleman behind, that says he has a speech 
of two hours to make, so that ye cannot be near a question.” 
The House nevertheless adjourned to the following day, when 
the debate commenced with a very scriptural, but not a very mntel- 
ligible, speech, from Mr. Reynell.  “ He ran over all the texts 
formerly urged in this case, pretended to great skill in the original, 
and would prove it that under the Gospel a blasphemer and an 
imposter ought to be put to death.” “ He cited Calvin, Ruther- 
ford and Cotton about the punishment of corporal fornication 
and spiritual idolatry.” “ He said something of Gallio.” “ He 
inclined to the highest punishment, but none could guess by his 
argument.” Mr. Waller, who rose next, characterized the pro- 
ceedings very justly, ‘* Much,” he said, “ had been spoken which 
needed not have been, and something omitted that should have 
been spoken.” “ He said a great deal more,” continued Mr. 
Burton, “ to extenuate the crime, but I minded it not.” ‘The 
question being put, down came a tempest of Draconic legislation, 


* Colonel White proposed that his tongue might be bored through. 

“ Colonel Barclay, that his hair might be cut off. 

“ Major-General Haines, that his tongue might be slit or bored 
through, and that he might be stigmatized with the letter B. 

“ Colonel Coker, that his hair might be cut off. 

© Sir Thomas Wroth,—Slit his tongue, or bore it, and brand him with 
the letter B. 

“ Major-General Whalley.—Do not cut off his hair; that will make 
the people believe that the Parliament of England are of opinion that our 
Saviour Christ wore his hair so, and this will make all people in love 
with the fashion. 

Sir Gilbert Pickering.—His hard labour and imprisonment will be 
sufficient. I have, within these two days, talked with a very sober man 
of that sect, who tells me Nayler is not to be heeded in what he said, for 
he is bewitched, really bewitched; and keeping him from company, 
especially from the party that bewitched him, your imprisonment will do. 
If your vote be not passed about his hair being cut off, I am for that. 

** Major-General Skippon.—Seeing you are off the other question, 
(wherein I fear we have offended God,) make the other punishment as 
high as you can. I doubt cutting off his hair will be but too private a 
punishment. It is offered you, instead of pillory, to slit his tongue, and 
that upon a scaffold upon the Exchange, in as public a manner as can 
be, and that the rest of his punishment may be done at Bristol. 

“* Major-General Disbrowe.—I doubt if you slit his tongue, you may 
endanger his life. It will be a death of a secret nature. 

“ Mr. Downing.—You ought to do something with that tongue that 
has bored through God. You ought to bore his tongue through. You 


punish a swearer so, and have some whipped through an affront to your 
members, in the case of Noble. 
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“ Colonel Kiffen proposed, that the boring his tongue through might 
be suspended till he come to Bristol. 

‘** Lord President.—I1 am against putting this into your question, You 
had better take his life; that tongue may afterwards praise the Lord. | 
was ever against that punishment. 

“ Colonel Holland.—You have done what becomes magistrates. Now 
I would have you do like Christians, and not to be too severe. 

* Dr. Clarges.—Boring through the tongue is a mutilation of mem- 
bers. It was said by most that were not satisfied in his death, that t 
would go as high as you please. Whipping, in law, is a mutilation. 

“* Mr. Robinson.—I remember no such thing granted, to go to so high 
a punishment; I understand not the grammar that whipping is a muti- 
lation. 

“* Major Audley.—lIt is an ordinary punishment for swearing ; I have 
known twenty bored through the tongue. 

* Resolved, that his tongue be bored through. 

** Resolved, that he be marked with tke letter B in the forehead. 

“* Major-General Whalley proposed, that his lips might be slitted. 

** Alderman Foot, that his head may be in the pillory, and that he be 
whipped from Westminster to the Old Exchange. 

* Resolved, that instead of the word ‘ Cheapside,’ be added ‘ Old Ex- 
change.’ 


** Colonel Cromwell, that he may be whipped through the whole City, 
from Westminster to Aldgate. 

“* Major-General Goffe, that he may also be restrained from society of 
women as well as from men. Only some to come to him for necessaries. 

“* Colonel Mathews, that he may be branded and bored at the Old Ex- 
change. 


“ Dr. Clarges, that he may stand in the pillory in Glassenbury and 
Wells.” —vol. i. pp. 153—155, 

Besides this, it was proposed that he should be imprisoned at 
York, or Bristol, or the Scilly Islands, or London Bridewell, ot 
Jamaica, or the Isle of Dogs, or Coventry. London was chosen, 
and the following Resolution was passed in the end, after the mo- 


tion for capital punishment had been negatived by a majority of 
960 to 82. 


“ Resolved, that James Nayler be set on the pillory, with his head in the 
pillory, in the New Palace, Westminster, during the space of two hours, 
on Thursday next, and be whipped by the hangman through the streets 
of Westminster to the Old Exchange, London; and there, likewise, 
be set upon the pillory, with his head in the pillory, for the space of two 
hours, between the hours of eleven and one, on Saturday next ; in each 
of the said places, wearing a paper containing an inscription of his 
crimes ; and that at the Old Exchange, his tongue shall be bored through 
with a hot iron, and that he be there also stigmatized in the forehead 
with the letter B; and that he be, afterwards, sent to Bristol, and con- 
veyed into and through the said city, on a horse bare-ridged, with bis 
face back, and there also publickly whipped, the next market-day after 
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he comes thither: and that from thence he be committed to prison in 
Bridewell, London, and there restrained from the society of all people, 
and kept to hard labour till he be released by the Parliament: and, 
during that time, be debarred of the use of pen, ink and paper, and have 
no relief but what he earns by his daily labour.” —vol. i. p, 158. 


When he was called in to hear this cruel sentence, the Speaker 
informed him that in his punishment mercy was mixed with judg- 
ment, and he would not listen to him when he asked to be in- 
formed of his crimes. Accordingly, on the 18th of December, 
Nayler, after standing two hours in the pillory, received 310 stripes 
as the hangman told the sheriff, and ‘‘ was to have had one more, 
for there are 311 kennels, but his (the hangman’s) foot slipping, 
it (the whip) fell on his own hand and cut him much.”* 

The second infliction was suspended for a week in consequence 
of the culprit’s sickness; and, in the mean time, a petition was 
offered * by divers peaceable and well-affected persons in and 
about the City of London,” for the remission of the remainder of 
his punishment, and to leave him to ‘* Gospel remedies.” ‘The 
Protector also appears to have become alarmed for his prero- 
gative, for he addressed a letter to the Speaker, in which, after 
expressing his abhorrence of such wicked opinions and practices 
as were laid to Nayler’s charge, he, nevertheless, desired to learn 
the grounds and reasons upon which they had acted, “ not know- 
ing how far such a proceeding (wholly without us) may extend in 
the consequence of it.” The debate upon this Letter was of a 
doubtful nature. Major Audley made “ a very fierce speech” in 
Nayler’s behalf against the judgment. Others declared that the 
punishment had been but a mockery; to which Colonel Holland 
replied— 

“ A merchant's wife told me that there was no skin left between his 
shoulders and his hips. It was no mock punishment. I could wish the 
business were ended amongst you, that the remainder of the punishment 
might be remitted, and that would give his Highness satisfaction. 

** Sir Christopher Pack.—I\ shall acquaint you with what the gaoler 
told me. ‘There were but three places where the skin was any way 


hurt or broken, and it was no bigger than a pin’s head. ‘This gentleman 
is surely misinformed.’’—vol. i. p. 247. 


In a subsequent debate Colonel Markham observed, that “ it 
was an abominable thing to hear such unjust things informed to 
this House, as that of his whipping so hard or his being sick. I 
would have the merchant’s wife that reported it, sent for and 
whipped.” Nevertheless, that the whipping had been inflicted to 

* Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, Tryal, and Sufferings of that very eminent person J. N. 
Published by an impartial hand to prevent the abuses in Dr. Keunett’s History when pub- 


lished, and the gross imperfections and misrepresentations of J. N.in the late folio Collection 
of Trials. 1719. 
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its uttermost extent, and accompanied with circumstances of great 
cruelty, there cannot be a doubt remaining from a statement 
which was published at the time, not “ by one of his rantin 
companions,” but by “ a person in esteem” among the Quakers, 
“ The testimony of Rebecca Travers, who washed James Nayler's 
stripes after he was whipt, as followeth. ‘To my best discerning there 
was not a space bigger than the breadth of a man’s nail free from stripes 
and blood from his shoulders near his waist, and his right arm was 
sorely striped. His hands also were sorely hurt with the cords, that 
they bled and were swelled. ‘The blood and wounds of his back did 
very little appear at first sight, by reason of the abundance of dirt that 
covered them till it was washed off.* This I saw coming to him about 
an hour after his whipping, in all which time none had been with him 
or sent to him to look after bis wounds. R.T. And others saw that 


he was much abused with horses treading on him, for the print of the 
nails was seen on his feet.” 


Prideaux, the Attorney-General, who. had not before stood for- 
ward against this miserable sufferer, now amply made up for his 
former unprofessional abstinence. “ [ think,” he said, “ it were 
best first to whip him and then bring in a Bill to hang him.” 
This was not solving the Protector’s objection, and Mr. Rouse 
proposed a very summary reply to it. ‘ We should return this 
short answer to his Highness’s Letter, ‘ We had power so to do, 
I doubt not you will satisfy my Lord Protector with it.” An 
equally laconic answer was suggested by Mr. Ashe, jun. “ that 
the Parliament have discharged their consciences by what sen- 
tence they have passed on James Nayler.” Whether from these 
or other propositions, we do not take upon ourselves to decide, 
but Lord Lambert expressed his conviction that the matter would 
be so well managed that they should “ be called no less than the 
Wise Parliament.” At length the only motion proposed was 
that punishment be suspended, which was negatived by 113 to 59. 

Mr. Burton was present at the execution. 


“ This day B. and I were to sce Nayler's tongue bored through, and 
him marked in the forehead. He put out his tongue very willingly, but 
shrinked a little when the iron came upon his forehead. He was pale 
when he came out of the pillory, but high-coloured after tongue-boring. 
He was bound with a cord by both arms to the pillory. Rich, the mad 
merchant, sat bare at Nayler's feet all the time. Sometimes he sang and 
cried, and stroked his hair and face, and kissed his hand, and sucked the 
fire out of his forehead. Nayler embraced his executioner, and behaved 
himself very handsomely and patiently. A great crowd of people there; 
the sheriff present, cum multis, at the Old Exchange, near the conduit.” 
—vol. i. pp. 265, 266. 

The same facts are described in like manner, though with the 

* By this account it would seem as if he had been pelted by the spectators. 
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addition of a few interesting particulars, in the pamphlet from 
which we have already cited. 


“ On Saturday, December 27, about eleven of the clock, James Nailer 
was carried in a coach from Newgate to the Black Boy near to the Royal 
Exchange, London: in which house he continued till the clock had 
struck twelve at noon, when by divers on foot with halberts he was 
guarded to the pillory, where when he came they presently put his head 
into the same, and having pinned it down came up Master Symonds, 
and with him two others, who were said to be Hannah Stranger and 
Dorcas Erbury; the first seated herself just behind on the rhe side, 
the two latter before him, and Robert Rich likewise accompanied him 
with comfortable words, kissings and stroakings on his face. He havin 
stood till two, the executioner took him out, and having bound his arms 
with cords to the pillory, and having put a cap over his eyes, he bad him 
put forth his tongue, which he freely did; and the executioner with a 
red-hot iron about the bigness of a quill, bored the same, and, by order 
from the sheriff, held it in a small space, to the end that the beholders 
might see and bear witness that the sentence was thoroughly executed: 
then having took it out, and pulling the cap off that covered his face, he 
put a handkerchief on his eyes, and putting his left hand to the back 
part of his head, and taking the red-hot iron letter in his other hand, 
put it to his forehead till it smoaked: all which time James never so much 
as wine'd, but bore it with astonishing and heart-melting patience. 
Being unbound, he took the executioner in his arms, embracing and 
hugging him; after which Robert Rich, through his ardent love, licked 


the wound on his forehead, and James was conveyed to the Black Boy, 
from thence to Newgate.” 


Of the persons mentioned above, Martha Symonds or Sim- 
mons, and Hannah Stranger, were the two women who had ex- 
cited or encouraged his insane pretensions to the Messiahship, 
not without suspicion of a more licentious intercourse. On his 
entrance into Bristol they sang Hosannas, and strewed their 
clothes under his horse ; they kissed his feet and knelt before him. 
Stranger addressed him by letter asthe “ fairest of ten thousand,” 
“ the only begotten Son of God,” and “ the everlasting Son of 
Righteousness.” Martha Simmons, as “ he in whom the hope of 
Israel standeth.” Dorcas Erbury asserted that she had been 
dead two days in Exeter gaol, and that Nayler laid his hands 
upon her and raised her. Rich was a Quaker merchant who had 
joined in similar extravagances, and who seems to have been 
scarcely less mad than Nayler himself. 

The remainder of the punishment was adjudged to be adminis- 
tered at Bristol on the 17th of January folleeitig. It should be 
stated, to the credit of the keeper of the Newgate in that city, 
that he ran some hazard in the cause of common sense and hu- 


manity, and “ suffered one Jones to hold back the beadle’s arm 
when striking.” 
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A single other mention occurs of Nayler in the Debates in May 
1657, when he was still in confinement. Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing moved, “ in behalf of that reckless person,” that he mnight 
have a keeper; of what kind we are not informed. Sir William 
Strickland, with great caution, agreed that he might have a 
keeper, ‘‘ but such a person as Is a Quaker already ; that those 
that have not the plague may not be infected by him.” — Major- 
General Skippor thought that “ too much indulgence” had been 
already shown him. It was determined that a Munister should be 
admitted to him, and this probably was the last interference of the 
House with his concerns, till on the assembly of the Rump Par- 
liament he was discharged by their order, in September 1659. 

Respecting this disgraceful history there can be but one opinion, 
The sentence was unjust, illegal, and inhuman: and it should 
always be remembered as a specimen of the intolerance of that 
yarty which is often loudest in its claims for Religious licentiousness, 

t may be useful also to observe the light in which the advocates of 
the Puritans have regarded it. Neale, with all becoming gen- 
tleness, states that “ Mr. Whitlock observes very justly that many 
thought Nayler was too furiously prosecuted by some ngid men ;” 
and even the Quakers themselves, to whose body the victim be- 
longed, are scarcely less mild in their comments upon his perse- 
cution. “™ Many were of opinion that had not the blindness of 
their zeal who condemned him been at least equal to the black- 
ness of his guilt, a punishment much more moderate might have 
sufficed.* But the modern Quakers appear to be grievously per- 
plexed with regard to Nayler. Joseph Gurney Bevan, the ablest 
of their apologists, who writes with good sense, good temper and 
good feeling, and who has succeeded, for the most part, in divest- 
ing himself of that vague and unsatisfactory mysticism, in which: 
all their other advocates snugly embed themselves, like grubs in 
their coccoons, says, that “ both Nayler and his wild admirers 
were disclaimed by the Quakers ;"+ and he has thought it neces- 
sary to write an express Life of this enthusiast, in order to relieve, 
his Sect from the scandal which he occasioned to it. Some par-. 
ticulars in the Life, are at variance with contemporary accounts. 
‘ His father is said to have possessed an estate sufficient, with 
industry, for the purpose of a comfortable subsistence ;”—but . 
perhaps after all, this is a delicate adumbration rather than a 
downright misrepresentation. When Hadji Baba, whose imme- 
diate ancestor was a Barber, is asked respecting his family, he. 
finds it convenient to auswer, that his Father had had the greatest 


* Abstract of the Sufferings of the People called Quakers. 1733, Vol. i. p. 168. 
t Refutation of some of the more modern Misrepresentations of the Society of Friends. 
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men of the kingdom under his thumb—so the estate and industry 
of the Naylers may be resolved into the plainer speech of his own 
times—* his father being a sow-gelder brought up his son to the 
same trade.” In like manner his conversion by George Fox, and 
his believing “ himself bound in Religious duty to travel,” is only 
amore seemly and courteous mode of representing that he was 
“cast out by the Independents and deserted his wife.” The 
proceedings at Bristol, which led to his condemnation, are stated 
by Mr. Bevan to have occurred during “ a time of darkness,” and 
while he was thus ‘ fallen,” the Quakers were estranged from 
him. Yet Rich, who is always mentioned as a wealthy and emi- 
nent merchant, and who, as we have seen, accompanied . him to 
the Pillory, was an absolute Quaker; and even Mr. Bevan admits 
that after Nayler’s recantation “he appears to have been as 
closely united to the body as before, and not to have occasioned 
in it any rent or schism as has been insinuated.” The fact we 
believe to be as follows:—'The Quakers of our own times are a 
placid, benevolent, inoffensive body, concerning whom we cor- 
dially unite in Mr. Rutt’s character of them, that they “ have 
long ceased to attract public attention, except by readily joining 
their fellow-citizens in all attempts to promote peace on earth and 
good will among men:” or, to borrow Mr. Bevan’s more playful 
portrait, they are “ a good sort of people in the main, who refuse 
to fight, and to swear, and to pay tithes.” But such was very far 
from being the case at the outset of their Sect; and we may be 
content to refer singly to the Diary before us in proof that few 
other fanatics have been more dangerously troublesome, and that 
Nayler was not alone in his extravagances. We have alread 
mentioned the violence of Theauro Jones in the Lobby of the 
House of Commons; and soon after we read of a Quaker woman 
who chose the same post to tell the Speaker and members “ that 
justice was turned into wormwood, and equity into gall, adding, 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” ‘Their denial of magis- 
tracy and ministry was justly stated by Whitlock to be only a 
preliminary to very bloody consequences, “ cutting of throats 
must necessarily follow.” Other members describe them “ asa 
growing evil, and the greatest that ever was ;” that “ they meet in 
multitudes and upon moors in terrorem populi; that “ some do 
acknowledge Scripture, magistracy and ministers, others not;” a 
clear testimony of the unsettled state of their discipline. During a 
sermon at Westminster-Abbey at which the Protector himself was 
present, “ a Quaker got near the pulpit and spoke a deal of non- 
sense, (the sermon done,) and his Highness paused a little till he 
had done.” In Devonshire they were said to grow “ numerous 
and dangerous ;” and “ their uncomplying principles and alarm- 
NO. ViII.—OCT. 1828. EE 
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ing progress” were such as to excite very natural jealousy and 
and suspicion. In one debate the degree of fear which they oc- 
casioned may be determined from Mr. Burton’s classification of 
the * Quakers, and magic, and all Devils.” The Parliament 
took wrong and unjustifiable measures for their suppression; and 
by their cruel and blundering persecution, strengthened and main- 
tained a Sect which, from its want of external bonds of asso- 
ciation, would speedily have crumbled away of itself, or at least 
have sunk into its present harmlessness; but the Parliament 
was fanatical also, and, unhappily, was the most powerful of the 
two. 

Of this fanaticism it is scarcely necessary to produce instances, 
Every body knows how the fast days were “ kept in the House 
by three preachers, from nine of the clock in the forenoon until 
four in the afternoon,” and that “ a Bill was brought in against 
the drinking of healths.” In the third’ Parliament occurs an 
amusing debate upon the Ars Musica. 


** Mr. Bodurda.—In the statute touching fiddlers and minstrels, there 
has been a reservation of the privileges of one Dutton, I know not 
what it means, bnt | thought good to tell you of it. 

** Mr, Robinson.—This privilege is excepted by another statute. These 
minstrels do corrupt the manners of the people, and inflame their de- 
bauchery by their lewd and obscene songs. 

“ Sir T. Wroth.—Uarpers should be included. 

“ Mr. .— Pipers should be comprehended. 

** Alderman Foot.—\ hope you intend not to include the waits of the 
city of London, which are a great preservation of men’s houses in the 
night. 

eP Sir William Strickland.—The general word minstrel will be best ; 
for if you go to enumerate, they will devise new instruments. 

* Mr. Butler.—Music is a lawful science, and I love it; but, in regard 
you restrain it to those places, I think the general word will serve well 
enough, 

“ Mr, Highland.—Add singing as well as playing. 

** Colonel Whetham.—l hope you will not deprive men of their voices. 

“ Mr. Speaker.—Singing is a natural, playing an artificial music.”— 
vol. i. p. 23. | 

Another discussion arose soon afterwards, in which there was 
much railing against “ the Egyptian bondage of Holydays.” It 
took place on Christmas-day. 

*€ Colonel Mathews.—The House is thin; much, I believe, occasioned 
by observation of this day. I have a short Bill to prevent the superstition 
for the future. I desire it to be read, 

‘© Mr. Robinson.—I could get no rest all night for the preparation of 
this foolish day's solemnity. ‘This renders us, in the eyes of the people, 
to be profane. We are, I doubt, returning to Po , ; 

‘ Sir William Strickland. It is a very fit time to offer the Bill, this 
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day, to bear your testimony against it, since people observe it with more 
solemnity than they do the Lord’s day. I desire it may be read. 

“ Major-General Kelsey and Major Morgan.—If this had been ten 
days since, it might have been in good time ; but let not this business 
jostle out great and eminent business, you having a twelve-months’ time 
to provide this law. It is too late now to make a law against it. 

“« Major-General Packer, Major Audley, and Sir Gilbert Pickerng.—If 
ever bill was well timed, this bill is. You see how the people keep up 
these superstitious observations to your face ; stricter, in many places, 
than they do the Lord's day. One may pass from the Tower to West- 


minster, and not a shop open, nor a creature stirring. It is a fit 
time now.”—vol. i. p. 229. 


We read of a speech by Major-General Goff, which is described 
as “ a long preachment, seriously inviting the House to a firm 
and a kind of corporal union with his Highness. Something was 
expressed as to hanging about his neck like pearls, from a text 
out of Canticles, &c.” On one occasion the Minister appointed 
to read prayers before the commencement of business in the 
House, was out of the way, having by some mistake “ gone to 
Chelsea.” A member very earnestly protested against the pre- 
cedent of omitting Prayers; and the House having staid awhile, 
“ Major-General Whalley told Mr. Downing that he was a Minis- 
ter, and he would have him to perform the work.” Mr. Downing 
accordingly acknowledged that he had once been a Minister; but, 
nevertheless, left the work unperformed. Dr. Clarges informed 
the House that there was a “ very honest Minister, a Scotchman,” 
at the door: he was sent for, but he was gone; and when they 
called upon Dr. Clarges himself ‘* to do the work,” he showed as 
much shyness as Mr. Downing, and withdrew. In the end, 
“some said the Speaker used to exercise in the absence of a 
Minister; others said, the Clerk; but nobody coming, the House 
proceeded without any Prayer at all.” In 1657 a Committee 
Was appointed to advise with godly, learned Ministers and others, 
concerning the best versal of the Psalms on the amendment of 
Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins ;—a Committee which we heartily 
wish had laboured to more efficient purpose. A Bill respecting 
the observance of the Lord’s day, met with some opposition. 


“* Colonel Holland.—We have but too many penal laws, and one hun- 
dred clauses of that kind may well be repealed. These laws are always 
turned upon the most godly. ‘This is very strict, as to that of unneces- 
sary walking and coming into men’s houses. The last bill for the Lord's 
day, I remember, was passed on a Saturday, and carried on with great 
zeal. Then I told them they had tied men from comiug to church by 
Water or coach. Next day, I, coming to Somerset House to sermon, 
had my boat and waterman laid hold on for the pevalty. 

“T heard you, the other day, deliver a doctrine, that a man might 
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speak to any part of an ingrossed Bill to be amended. I have known it 
once, and a Bill cut in pieces at the table to be amended. The Bill 
cannot be amended ; so I would have it laid aside. 

“* Mr. Downing stood up, and answered him to the full (as was easy), 
and laid some contradictions upon him ; and said, if he had prescribed 
amendments, you might have received them. 

“ Lord Chief-Justice Glynn.—I move against the clause for entering 
into men's houses. It may be a snare to all the nation; and knaves, in 
the night-time, may enter and rob men’s houses under this pretence, 
When an Act of Parliament gives a liberty of entry, then a man may 
break open doors. 

‘* Mr. Grove.—The constable’s voice is well known, and no man can 
be robbed under that pretence. 

“ Mr, Godfrey moved a proviso, to limit the officer's entry only to 
taverns, inns, ale-houses, tobacco-shops, victualling-houses, or tippling- 
houses; wherewith the Lord Chief-Justice was satisfied. 

*€ Mr. Vincent and Colonel Chadwick were not satished with the pro- 
viso. It was too short ; for, now-a-days, the greatest disorders were in 
srivate houses, by sending thither for drink; drinking in ale-houses 
“a both more penal and suspicious. 

** Sir Christopher Pack.—I move that cooks’ houses be comprehended, 
they being (in this city) accounted another thing from victualling- 
houses, which have licenses. 

“One gentleman speaking low, Mr. Speaker was called to report. 

** The Master of the Rolls. —Mr. Speaker is not bound, in such cases, 
to report. Every man is bound to speak so high as others may hear; 
and every man is also bound to attend to what is said. 

“ Mr. Speaker said he was glad to hear that information ; for gentle- 
men would talk so loudly to one another that they couldnot hear another 
speak, and then called to him to report. 

“ Lord Whitlock.—I am against all liberty of this kind, to enter men’s 
houses. ‘The law has been always tender of men’s houses. I would not 
have the people of England enslaved. I know not what the consequence 
may be. I would have these words added, “‘ or demand entry.”’ 

** The question being put upon those words, the House was divided. 

** Mr. Speaker declared for the Yeas. Mr. Nathaniel Bacon for the 
Noes. The Yeas went out (because it was all new). 

53. Colonel Holland and Mr. Margetts, Tellers. 

** Noes 30. Mr. Nathaniel Bacon and Mr. Puller, Tellers. 

** So it passed in the affirmative. 

* Mr. Bond.—I would leave out the whole clause. Sir Edward Hales 
was robbed of S000/. in White-friars, on the Lord’s day, upon pretence 
of a warrant from the Council to search. 

“ Mr. Grove.—If you admit this proviso, you give liberty to private 
houses to be as profane as they please. I hope you intend zealously for 
God in this thing. You give liberty of entry for every petty felony 
which concerns man. Why should you not be as zealous for God and 
his day ? 

“ Yet the proviso was resolved to be part of the Bill. 
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** Mr. West.—1 except against the words in the Bill, ¢ idle sitting, 
openly, at gates or doors, or elsewhere ;’ and ‘ walking in churchyards, 
&c.’ Let a man be in what posture he will, your penalty finds him. 

“ Lord Whitlock was against these words, and said 

“ Mr. Godfrey.—1 move to leave out the words ‘ profane and idle 
sitting ;’ for this joins issue between the officer and the party, and puts 
a plea in the party's mouth which is not triable. He will say he is 
talking or meditating about good things. I would have the word ‘ else- 
where left out, for 1 know not how far this may reach. 

“ Mr. Fowell.—I move to leave out the whole clause. 

“€ Major-General Whalley.—God requires not these things of us. We 
must take heed to adding to the commandment of God. If you put this 
clause, you deprive men of the very livelihood they have by the air; as 
at Nottingham, many people that have houses in the rock, and have no 
air, live most part of their time without doors. ; 

“« Mr. Bodurda.—This clause is too short of what is intended by those 
that would have it. Some persons have not conveniency to sit at doors ; 
so I would have you add more to it, viz. ‘ leaning or standing at doors.’ 

“ Mr. Vincent.—Though the law seems a little strict in this clause, 
yet this clause is not to be derided. I cannot think such sitting at doors, 
as is usual, can be a sanctification of the Lord’s day. I would have the 
question divided. First put it upon working, and then upon sitting at 
doors. 

“ The Master of the Rolls.—This has been debated in Parliament be- 
fore now, and it has not been found convenient to have such a clause, 
In some parts of this city, unless people have liberty to sit at doors, you 
deprive them of most of the air they have all the weck, and destroy 
their children. 

“ Lord Chief-Justice.—(Quatenus ipsum.) —It is most certain that there 
is no unlawfulness or guilt in single sitting at doors. It must be the 
same as within doors. It is but intended for example’s sake. May not 
a godly man that lives in a rock, as that worthy commoner tells you, yet 
be well employed. You put a negative pregnant upon a man, to say 
that sitting at the door is more profane than standing; so there is no 
such derision in that. It may cause discord and prying amongst neigh- 
bours into the actions of one another. And this is still left in the judg- 
ment of constables and headboroughs, who are generally bad, all the 
nation over. If there be any defect in this Act, another Parliament ma 
a it. You have reformed some things which other Parliaments fall 
short in. 

** Colonel Briscoe-——As much as is required by man, is not to every 
punctilio, as God's law is. Man's law must not be too severe, but 
rational; that men may be convinced of the reason of it. I would not 
have laws too rigid. 

“* Major Burton.—You had as good leave out the whole Bill as leave 
out this clause. 

“ Mr. West.—You would not leave out the word ‘ elsewhere ;’ for 
there may be profaneness, by sitting under some eminent tree in a vil- 
lage, or an arbour, or Gray's Inn walks."’—vol. ii. p. 261-265. 
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While commenting on this debate, Mr. Rutt cites three prohi- 
bitions, under very severe penalties, which had been enacted 
among the emigrants from England, at Newhaven, twenty years 
before, and which may be considered as the acmé of Pharisaical 
austerity. 


“No one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. No one shall travel, 
cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave, on the Sab- 
bath day. No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or Fasting day.” 


Of the iron rule of the Protector, a very adequate notion may 
be derived from the following Petition :— 


“ Colonel Terrill reported from the Grand Committee of Grievances 
and Courts of Justice. ) 

“The petition of one Marcellus Rivers, and Oxenbridge Foyle, as 
well on the behalf of themselves as of three score and ten more freeborn 
people of this nation now in slavery in the Barbadoes ; setting forth 
most unchristian and barbarous usage of them. 

‘To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, assem- 
bled in Parliament, the representative of the freeborn people of 
England. 

“ The humble petition of Marcellus Rivers and Oxenbridge 
Foyle, as well on the behalf of themselves as of three 
score and ten more freeborn people of this nation now 
in slavery, 

“ Humbly sheweth,—That your distressed petitioners and the others 
became prisoners at Exeter and Ilchester, in the west, upon pretence of 
Salisbury rising, in the end of the year 1654, although many of them 
never saw Salisbury, nor bore arms in their lives. Your petitioners and 
divers of the others, were picked up as they travelled upon their lawful 
occasions. 

“« Afterwards, upon an indictment preferred against your petitioner 
Rivers, 7gnoramus was found ; your petitioner Foyle never being indicted ; 
and all the rest were either quitted by the jury of life and death, or 
never so much as tried or examined. Yet your petitioners, and the 
others, were all kept prisoners by the space of one whole year, and then 
on a sudden, (without the least provocation,) snatched out of their 

risons ; the greatest number by the command and pleasure of the then 
High-Sheriff Coplestone, and others in power in the county of Devon, 
and driven through the streets of the city of Exon, (which is witness to 
this truth,) by a guard of horse and foot, (none being suffered to take 
leave of them,) and so hurried to Plymouth, aboard the ship John, of 
London, Captain John Cole, Master, where, after they bad lain aboard 
fourteen days, the Captain hoisted sail; and at the end of five weeks and 
four days more, anchored at the Isle of Barbadoes, in the West Indies, 
being (in sailing) four thousand and five hundred miles distant from 
their native country, wives, children, parents, friends, and whatever 1s 
near and dear unto them ; the captive prisoners being all the way locked 
up under decks, (and guards,) amongst horses, that their souls, through 
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heat and steam, under the tropic, fainted in them; and they never till 
they came to the island knew whither they were going. 

“Being sadly arrived there on the May 7, 1656, the master of the 
ship sold your miserable petitioners, and the others; the generality of 
them to most inhuman and barbarous persons, for one thousand five 
hundred and fifty pound weight of sugar a-piece, more or less, according 
to their working faculties, as the goods and chattels of Martin Noell and 
Major Thomas, Aldermen of London, and Captain H. Hatsell, of Ply- 
mouth ; neither sparing the aged of seventy-six years old, nor divines, 
nor officers, nor gentlemen, nor any age or condition of men, but ren- 
dering all alike in this mseparable captivity; they now generally grinding 
at the mills and attending at the furnaces, or digging in this scorching 
island; having nought to feed ou (notwithstanding their hard labour) 
but potatoe roots, nor to drink, but water with such roots washed in it, 
oilies the bread and tears of their own afflictions ; being bought and 
sold still from one planter to another, or attached as horses and beasts 
for the debts of their masters, being whipped at the whipping-posts (as 
rogues,) for their masters’ pleasure, and sleeping in sties worse than hogs 
in England, and many other ways made miserable, beyond expression or 
Christian imagination. 

*‘ Humbly your petitioners do remonstrate on behalf of themselves 
and others, their most deplorable, and (as to Englishmen) their unparal- 
leled condition ; and earnestly beg that this High Court, since they are 
not under any pretended conviction of law, will be pleased to examine 
this arbitrary power, and to question by what authority so great a breach 
is made upon the free people of England, they having never seen the 
faces of these their pretended owners, merchants that deal in slaves and 
souls of men ; nor ever heard of their names before Mr. Cole made affi- 
davit in the office of Barbadoes, that he sold them as their goods; but 
whence they derived their authority for the sale and slavery of your 
petitioners, and the rest, they are wholly ignorant to this very day. ‘That 
this High Court will be farther pleased to interest their power for the 
redemption and reparation of your distressed petitioners and the rest ; or 
if the names of your petitioners, and the number of the rest, be so incon- 
siderable as not to be worthy of relief or your tender compassion, yet, at 
least, that this Court would be pleased on the behalf of themselves and 
all the freeborn people of England, by whose suffrages they sit in Parlia- 
ment, any of whose cases it may be next, whenever a like force shall be 
laid on them, to take course to curb the unlimited power under which 
the petitioners and others suffer; that neither you nor any of their 
brethren, upon these miserable terms, may come into this. miserable 
place of torment. A thing not known amongst the cruel Turks, to sell 
and enslave those of their own country and religion, much less the 
innocent. 

“These things being granted as they hope, their souls shall pray, &c.* 

vol. iv. p. 255—257. 

Some of the comments upon this abominable transaction re- 

mind us of the sophisms which it is still found convenient to 


advance in extenuation of the Slave Trade. Mr. Noell, a Wes/ 
India merchant, says,— | 
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“I trade into those parts. Merchants send to me to procure such 
artificers to be sent over a3 I might think fit for them. I have had 
several persons out of Bridewell and other prisons, that I have sent over, 


and I had to do in sending those; but I had only the recommending of 
them to that Mr. Chamberlain. 


“I abhor the thoughts of setting 100/. upon any man’s person. It is 
false and scandalous. I indent with all persons that I send over. In- 
deed, the work is hard, but none are sent without their consent. They 
were civilly used, and had horses to ride on. They serve most com- 


monly five years, and then have the yearly salary of the island. They 
have four times of refreshing, and work but from six to six; so it is not 
so hard as is represented to you ; not so much as the common husband- 
man here. The work is mostly carried on by the negroes. It is a 


place as grateful to you for trade as any part of the world. It is not so 
odious as is represented.”—vol. iv. pp. 258, 299. 


‘ 

And Colonel Hatsell declared that he~was “ present at Ply- 
mouth when these persons were shipped. J never saw any go 
with more cheerfulness.” 

Some of the differences from modern Parliamentary usage 
which may be found scattered in these volumes, cannot fail to be 
entertaining. In 1615 the House met at seven in the morning: 
in 1642 an order was made that “‘ whosoever should not be here 
at Prayers every morning at eight o'clock, shall pay 1s. to the 
poor.” In 1659 the House rose at twelve; and the question for 
the introduction of candles, both at all and as to their number, is 
frequently debated with much warmth. It appears to have been 
the custom to provide from the public purse the funeral expenses 
of deceased members, upon an application to that effect in forma 
pauperis. 

“« Mr. Speaker.—1 have another business to offer to you. A poor 
gentleman, Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, is dead, and lies above-ground. 
his friends having nothing wherewithal to bury him. I desire that it 
may be referred to the Commissioners for lame soldiers at Ely House, to 
take care of it. A matter of 5/. would perform the whole business. 

** Colonel White.—If the Parliament will order it, it may be done. | 

“ Mr. Goodwin privately spoke of 2s. a piece, and Sir James Mac Dowel 


of 2s. 6d. a-piece, at the doors, by every member to it; but they spoke 
not out. 


“ Resolved, that it be referred to the Commissioners at Ely House to 
take care for his burial, and that they issue out SJ. for that 
vol. i. p. 196. 
On a call of the House, we meet with some whimsical reasons 
given by defaulters for non-attendance. ‘ Mr. Reynell said he 
was afraid of the gout, and went while he could go or stand.” 
“Colonel Richard Standish did attend, but out of temper, aud 
went down, speedily to return.” ‘* General Montagu, long at 
sea, takes fresh air.” “ Mr. Robert Fenwick said his father was 
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aged, and a marriage was to be in that family, and that he will 
return speedily.” “ Sir Thomas Rouse—Not well in body nor 
mind.” “ Sir John Harrington is ill himself, and his wife is ill :” 
upon which statement Mr. Robinson very facetiously observed, 
“Tf every man that has an ill wife should be excused, it would go 
far, haply, in this House for excuse.” 
_ The passion for Legislature extended itself very widely. One 
Bill was introduced against “ Gaming and Betting, and persons 
that live at high rates;” and a special exception was made in 
favour of Bowling, which the Protector himself used. A Com- 
mittee was instructed on another occasion to take care of “ the 
nuisances of keeping pigs in a pound, one hundred together, and 
feeding them with garbage, which is very nauseous to the neigh- 
bours, and is much used in this town.” 

The great contest between the Protector and those opposed to 
him, during his last Parliament, concerned the erection of a 
House of Lords,—an object for which he exerted himself with 
much anxiety, and of the attainment of which great jealousy was 
manifested by the Commons. The difficulty of wholly laying 
aside ancient formularies, occasionally led to very amusing con- 
tre-tems. 

“ The House being acquainted that a serjeant from his Highness was 
at the door, he was called in. It was Serjeant Middleton, who ac- 
quainted the House that his Highness was in the Lords’ House, and 
commanded him to acquaint the House with it. | 

“This misnomer of the place caused altum silentium, and it was ex- 
cused thus, and so entered in the book that his Highness was in the 
Painted Chamber.” —vol. ii. p. 123. 

“Mr. Willoughby, being come in with the black rod, came to the 
middle of the room, and said, 

“ «Mr. Speaker,—His Highness is in the Lords’ House, and desires to 
speak with you.’ 

“« Mr. Speaker reported it ‘ the other House,’ but was called to cor- 
rect his mistake, and desired direction how to carry the mace, whether 
upon the serjeant's shoulder, or to leave the mace at the door. | 

“* Mr. Highland.—It was the resolution of this House, in the former 
debate, to go not with cap and congee, but with your mace, as formerly.” 
—vol. ii. p. 322. 

Even Sir Arthur Haslerigge, than whom no one was more fana- 
tically opposed to any return to Monarchy, in a vehement speech 
against the creation of Peers, expressed himself ;—‘ ‘The Com- 
mons of England will quake to hear that they are returning to 
Egypt, to the garlick and onions of (he called it bya slip) a king- 
dom. I crave your pardon for'that mistake.” 4 
Another lapsus appears to have created a degree of merriment 
which speaks little for Cromwell’s popularity. While arranging 
the preparation for his Investiture as Protector, 
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“ It was moved, that the sword to be delivered by way of investiture 
might not be left out. 


** Mr. Lister.—His Highness has a sword already. 1 would have him 
presented with a robe. 


*« Some understood it a rope, and it caused altum risum. He said 
spoke as plain as he could, a robe.’’—vol. ii. p. 303. 


But his Highness was not flattered by this jocoseness, and ere 
many months elapsed, he sent for the Commons to what was now, 
in fact, become his House of Lords, and dissolved them, in a 
speech, at the conclusion of which he appealed to God as a 
judge of their differences. ‘ The mace was presently clap 
under a cloak; the Speaker withdrew, and exit Parliamentum.,” 

Of the attention to minute forms, an amusing instance may be 
cited in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. Serjeant Waller, a 
counsel in an election case, ‘‘ steod ap without making three 
congees, and before a member while he was speaking : the Orders 
of the House were called to.” It was moved that he do his con- 
gees, and when he stood up again without them, “ it was called 
to him to go to the Bar and make his legs, for no Report could 
be handed ;” and Sir Arthur Haslerigge, in the end, moved, “ that 
he come up with his three legs.” Plainness of speech seems te 
have been much affected: in the Bill for the Recognition of the 
Protector, the use of such a word was much objected to, espe- 
cially by the last-named member. Mr. Neville, we know not 
why, asserted that the word recognize betokened slavery; to which 
Mr. Goodrick answered, that *‘ we were not slaves in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and it was the tongue then.” Mr. Higgons 
admitted that recognize was a French word; but so, he added, 
were Partiament and Declaration; “ if we exclude all French 
and Latin words, we shall not have words left in our own lan- 
guage to express ourselves.” Acknowledge, however, was pro- 
posed as a less outlandish substitute, and then both words toge- 
ther found advocates. On a division recognize was victorious. 
Parole, under Richard Cromwell, was not equally fortunate. It 
was stigmatized as a French word, and a new word; and word, 
bail, bond, honor, and security were suggested in its stead, The 
last of them best pleased the Serjeant at Arms, to whose decision 
the point was submitted. 

Not long after the assembly of Richard’s Parliament its pn- 
vileges were broken by an uncommon incident. 


“ Sir William Wheeler and Colonel White moved to the orders of the 


House. A gentleman in grey clotbes had sat three days; and being 


asked if be was a member, he refused to answer it. They desired he 
might be examined about it. 


‘It seems the fellow got out of the way, and the Serjeant laid bold 
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on him. He was ordered to be brought in, and pay his fines, He laid 
all the blame on Sir John Dethick. 

“ Being at the Bar he was asked his name, he said William King ; 
and that he had a Petition by word of mouth ; and that Sir John Dethick 
gave him joy that he was a Parliament-man,* and thereupon be came and 
sat; as not knowing but he was chosen. +—vol. iii, pp. 76, 77. 


When this unhappy maniac, upon whom the Alderman had exer- 
cised his wit, was called in, “ he said he was born in Pope’s Head 
Alley. He is a vintner, a profession that has been oppressed. 
He never was a scholar since twelve years old, and is glad he 
was not; for an elder brother, that was a scholar, wronged him.” 
Notwithstanding the proof of insanity arising from this idle talk, 
it was deemed consistent with the dignity of the House to commit 
him to prison. 

Perhaps few omg, Ye are more striking than that which has 
occurred, during the lapse of two centuries, in the condition of 
the Speaker. In our own days there is no dignity so inviolable, 
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and to approach it otherwise than with the most submissive 
reverence, is a sacrilege against Parhamentary Religion. <A few 
instances will show the widely different estimation in which this 
officer was held by the Senators of the Commonwealth. We find 
him on one occasion offering four or five questions, and desiring 
to know which he might put. On another, when he was so ill as 
to be unable to mount the stairs, and was brought in a sedan to 
the lobby door, when with much ado he got into the chair, and 
looked most piteously, scarcely able to sit or speak, some remark 
of such little personal delicacy respecting his indisposition was 
offered, that he “ stood up, and with tears in his eyes said, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,—I am sorry it should be doubted my being sick: if you 
please to go on, I shall sit till twelve o'clock.” In a debate 
respecting Marriages, after he had offered an explanation of a 


* “He came as a petitioner; but Sir John Dethick joyed him, last Lord’s day, of 
his being chosen a Parliament-man.”—Journals. This Alderman, who could thos sport 
with the credulity of a person so afflicted as William King appears to have been, was 
Lord-Mayor in 1656, and then knighted by the Protector. 

t “ One King, a Vintner, about the Stocks, in Londou, having been distracted, and 
being little better now, was observed sitting in the House as a member, and not being 
well known, was observed by some members, who desired the Serjeant to watch when 
he went out, and to ask bim whether he were a member or not, which the Serjeant did, 
and confessing he was not, was called in upon his knees, and being asked the reason 
why he durst presume to sit in the House, not being chosen, he answered, that Sir John 
Dethick, one of the Aldermen of London, had given him the joy of being chose a mew- 
ber for the Parliament, and he thought Sir John had better intelligence than himself, 
and that he had sat in the House already these two days without check.” —Goddard, 
MS. pp. 121, 122. 
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questionable point, he was checked by the following very pointed 
rebuff :— 
** Colonel Holland. You ought not to be a Directory to this House, 


It might come better from another than myself; but such as this ought 


not to be. It has not been usual in Parliament. This will work indeed 
for the lawyers. 


“« Mr. Speaker stood up and vindicated himself, and said, I did but 
inform, as amicus curie, but if you will make void all the marriages of 
England, you may if you please.’’—vol. ii. p. 69. 


And a slight confusion into which he fell during the same debate 
was received in a manner very little indicative of respect. ‘“ The 
Speaker stood up and reported and said, I am a yea, anol 
should say. This caused an alternate laughter all the House 
over, and some said he was gone” (beside himself), Soon after 
the question was mistaken as some-tiought, which was very in- 
tricate, and the Speaker was at a loss to explain his meaning, and 
he was called to declare, which led into a confused debate, Col. 
Cooper questioned the Speaker for pinning our votes upon his 
meaning.’ On the presentation at the bar of a Petition from the 
Aldermen of London, he appears (although there is nothing to 
guide us to the reason) to have been in apprehension of some 
personal risque. We find him calling out, “ I move that those 
clamours at the door be stopped. ‘They are ready to pull off my 
gown.” Once when a gentleman was speaking low, the Speaker 
was called upon to report, whereas the Master of the Rolls 
denied that he was bound so to do. “ Every man is bound to 
speak so high that others may hear, and every man is also bound 
to attend to what is said.” ‘The Speaker appears to have been 
very grateful for this assistance, and expresses himself in terms 
sufficiently denoting his pitiable lack of authority. “ Mr. Speaker 
said he was glad to hear that information, for gentlemen would 
talk so loudly to one another that they could not hear another 
speak, and then called to him to report.” Sir Henry Vane in one 
instance violated all courtesy by a sarcastic attack :— 


“ Mr. Speaker, observing a great noise, stood up to preserve the 
gravity of the House, and to desire that every man might keep to the 

int. 

“« Sir Henry Vane. 1 ask, if it be in the power of your Chair to take 


any man down because he speaks not to your sense, or has not such abi- 
lities as reside there.’’"—vol. iv. p. 325. 


The rudeness of the personal contrast was unnoticed, but the 
privileges of the Chair met with defenders. 


“ Mr. Attorney-General. 'The Chair deserved no check. He moved 
against the disorder, to the end he might be heard. 
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Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. The Chair may take off impertinent 
speeches.”—vol. iv, p. 326. 

At last, however, he appears to have obtained some mastery. 
In one Debate during Richard’s Parliament, after “ taking down” 
many members, it is said, “ he looked most severely.” “ The 
Chair’s severity was much noted. He answers almost every 
body,” and again afterwards, “ the Chair behaves himself like a 
Busby among so many schoolboys as some say, and takes a little 
too much on him, but grandly.” This magisterial air was indeed 
much needed at all times. The following instance of restiveness 
occurred in a Committee, but there are many of almost equal 
license while the Speaker occupies the Chair. 


** Sir Christopher Pack, who is master of the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Company, turned in the debate like a horse, and answered every man, 
I believe he spoke at least thirty times. 

“« Mr. Lloyd helped him as much as could be, but both reason and 
equity, and the sense of the Committee, being against them, they were 
forced ut last to give up the cudgels, but with much ado, Sir Christo- 

her Pack did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry he could not be 

rd ad infinitum, though the Committee were forced at last to come to 

a compact with him, that he should speak no more after that time. He 
said, at last, he hoped to be heard elsewhere.’’—vol. i. p. 308. 


And we are told afterwards, that Sir Walter Earle took a 
liberty to stand up twenty times a day. Now and then the ra- 
tiocination employed was such as must have sufficiently exhausted 
the patience of the auditors, and Mr. Burton more than once im- 
plies his own sense of weariness. It was on one of the debates 
respecting the House of Peers, that Colonel West, after a bulky 
“hdmi “told a long story of Adam, and concluded.” Mr. 

roughton, arguing concerning the gallantry of the Court, “ told 
us of a butcher that carried a calf till it was a bull,” on which 
Mr. Burton very pertinently inquires, ‘ Query, if Milo was a 
butcher?” On the question concerning Richard’s recognition, 
“ Mr. (a young man) stood up, and told a story of Cain 
and Abel, and made a speech; nobody knew to what purpose.” 
Mr. Hewley, when a doubt arose which of two questions should 
be put first, boldly cut the knot. “ 1 would have neither ques- 
tion precede; but that they may be both put together;” and, 
finally, a complaint is made by a member, which is certainly not 
without a close parallel in our own days, “ I attended on the 
Committee last Parliament, and found nothing but delay in it. 
Counsel spoke two or three times together the same things over 
and over again.” 

Our notice of these volumes has necessarily been very desultory, 
for such is their nature. From our extracts the reader will per- 
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ceive that they contain much matter which is interesting and 
curious. It remains only that we exhibit the peculiar manner in 
which they are edited—and this we shall most easily do by citing 
a few of Mr. John Towill Rutt’s very pithy and pregnant an- 


notations : 
“ Referring probably to the arbitrary pretensions of Charles and his 


justly-merited fate.” —vol. i. p. 403. 


** Little did this Speaker” (Scot, the Regicide) “ apprehend that he 
was soon to become a victim, offered to the manes of a King justly de- 
posed and executed ; and to the vengeance of his son, returning in the 
pomp and power of unconditional royalty, though, at this time, the wan- 
dering and almost destitute Charles Stuart.”—vol. ii. p. 383. 

* Blackstone justly censures this cruel legislative interference, espe- 
cially with the sacred privacies of domestic life. Yet he has sanctioned 
the spirit of the whole, by adopting, (b. iv. ch. iv.) that common-place 
of Christian persecutors, the dictum of Judge Hale, so degrading to the 
divine religion of the Saviour, that “Christianity is part and parcel of 
the law of England.’’—vol. iii. p. 207. 


But we need not proceed farther—exr uno disce omnes. We 
will content ourselves, in conclusion, by offering a single correc- 
tion of one of Mr. Rutt’s mistakes, more in justice to the high- 
minded and noble spirit which he has forgotten to commemorate, 
than from any hope of lessenmg the great mass of Radical and 
Socinian prejudice under which it is evident that he is oppressed, 


“ The conduct of Sir Henry Vane cannot here be unnoticed. He was 
‘sole Treasurer of the Navy,’ by a patent for life. ‘ The fees were 
four-pence in the pound, which amounted it is said,’ during the Dutch 
war, ‘ to little less than 30,000/. a year. Sir Henry, of his own accord, 
gave up his patent to the Parliament, desiring but 2000/. a year, for an 
agent bred up to the business, and the remainder to go to the public.’ 
Brit, Big. (1770) vi. 92, 93. 

“Mrs. Macaulay, as might be expected, warmly eulogises this ‘ ge- 
nerous instance of disinterested virtue, not to be met with in the history 
of monarchy, from the time of the Conquest to this day.’ I know not 
whether the remark be correct, or if the half century which has elapsed 
since the historian wrote it, have supplied the instance of a disinterested 
royalist, to match the patriotic peptlbeas, Saat ii. pp. 396, 397. 


What that half-century has produced, will occur to every one 


who but once calls to mind the name of the: MARQUEsS OF 
CAMDEN. 
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Art. VI.—Sermons on some of the leading Principles of Chris- 
tianity. By Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, DD. Warden of 
New College, Oxford; Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 1827. 
Parker, Oxford; Rivingtons, London. 8vo. 19s. 


Tne days are not long gone by, in which a preacher appointed 
to occupy the pulpit of one of our Universities, usually thought it 
needful to appear there arrayed in all the theological erudition 
he could contrive to muster for the occasion. ‘The inevitable 
effect of this practice was, that, when resorted to by divines of 
moderate calibre, the composition was frequently soporific to 
a very distressing degree, and the whole church in danger of 
being converted into one huge dormitory: and even in the hands 
of more powerful men the custom in question was sure to pro- 
duce an elaborate lecture, rather than an awakening call to 
reformation and holiness. There can be no doubt that this 
practice originated in a sincere regard for the dignity and honour 
of our great seminaries of learning and religion. It is, neverthe- 
less, quite undeniable, that many of the higher and more sacred 
objects of the pulpit were thus sacrificed. ‘The discussion, it 
must be remembered, is not addressed merely to accomplished 
divines, or even to students in divinity. The audience consists 
chiefly of young men destined for all the various pursuits and pro- 
_ fessions of life: anc upon what they hear from their spiritual instruc- 
tors during their academical residence, may possibly depend, in a 
great measure, the complexion of their future existence in time, 
and in eternity. Considered in this point of view, a more com- 
manding position cannot well be imagined than that of a preacher 
before the University. He has before him a multitude of indivi- 
duals at an age when curiosity is active, when the emotions are 
vivid, the imagination excursive, and the admiration of virtue 
often generous, ardent, and disinterested. He has them at a time 
when the passions, indeed, are impetuous, but when the mind is 
fresh, and the feelings unworn; when the edge of every finer fa- 
culty is not yet blunted by the hacking and hewing of that 
remorseless conflict, which is going on among the veterans in the 
service of this world. And then, too, it must be remembered, 
that the congregation assembled in an University church, is sup- 
plied from all the most intelligent ranks of the community; and 
that when they go forth to their various posts and destinations, 
they must carry with them an influence and a power, the effect of 
which in moulding the character, and directing the destiny of their 
country, it is not easy to calculate or even to imagine. When 
these things are considered, what an almost sacrilegious waste of 
glorious and holy opportunities must it appear, to employ merely 
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in sapless criticism, or research, those precious moments, which 
are sacred to the very highest interests of civilized and immortal 
man !—to be wholly engaged in settling questions of antiquarian 
curiosity or grammatical subtlety, when crowds of youthful and 
ardent disciples are hungering for the angelic manna, and ready 
to imbibe the most glorious influences of heaven! 

It cannot, for a moment, be suspected that these remarks are 
offered with a view to the disparagement of profound theological 
erudition, as a fit accomplishment for the pulpit of a university, 
Our rejoicing is solely for the decay of that ancient practice 
which frequently converted a university sermon into an osten- 
tatious theological exercise. Of learning, no preacher can pos- 
sess too ample or various a store: but then it should be, as much 
as possible, incorporated into the whole mass of his composi- 
tions, instead of being exhibited in cumbrous accumulation. The 
accomplished scribe will contrive, without indulging the mere 
wen and vanities of erudition, to make his most unlearned 

earers feel that he approaches his subject with a power and 
mastery unknown to shallow inquirers and feeble thinkers, His 
affluence will be perceived, even by those who may be incapable 
of doing it justice by a very accurate and enlightened estimate: 
and the consequence will be, that they will the more readily give 
up their judgments and their affections to a guide who com- 
mands their respect, and whose footsteps it is an honour to 
follow. The noblest fruits of a laborious life may thus be most 
acceptably and effectually dedicated to the cause of the only true 
wisdom. The treasures of all knowledge can never be so bless- 
edly applied as by him who appears anxious to know nothing but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 

It is with no ordinary gratification that we find these views 
aay exemplified by the author of the volume now before 
us. He appears clothed in the whole armour which becomes a 
Christian minister, together with the complete appointments of a 
ripe and finished scholar. And thus thoroughly furnished, he 
advances to the great work of training the flower of our English 
youth for their immortal destinies. It is, in truth, a goodly and 
animating spectacle, to behold the president of one of our glori- 
ous colleges stationed in such a post, and maintaining it with 
such commanding effect. If anything can, more potently than 
another, win or preserve to our time-honoured institutions, the 
confidence and love of the people, it must be the contemplation 
of the great masters of our Israel occupying the chair of instruc- 
tion, and making it venerable by their talents, their acquirements 
and their piety. 

The chief object of the preacher, in these discourses, seems to 
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have been to fortify his youthful hearers against the plague of a 
faithless heart, and a captious understanding ; which last seems to 
be the peculiar curse of this period of feverish intellectual excite- 
ment. We live in an age in which it 1s said “ that the school- 
master is abroad.” And we are often tempted heartily to wish 
that he never would appear without the most formidable attri- 
butes of his calling; in readiness to scourge the contemptible 
puerility which is incessantly dilating its puny nostril against all 
that is sacred and venerable. It is a sare discouragement to 
think that, in the nineteenth century of the Christian church, its 
pastors and doctors should ever feel themselves called u 
ravely to assert, and to vindicate, the simplest elements of our 
ith, against the malice of assailants, who would be unable: to 
win a moment's attention as the adversaries of any thing but 
religion; that they should be perpetually compelled to dig down 
to the very foundations, in order to show on what an imperishable 
rock the edifice of our belief is raised! And it is an awful 
symptom, that these endless beginnings should be needful in the 
very retreats and sanctuaries of religious education, and in the 
presence of their assembled disciples. Such, however, is the 
price which, it seems, must be paid for the emancipation of the 
human mind from superstition and spiritual thraldom.. Such are 
the labours which (according to the boast of the antichristian 
_ school,) the seven-leagued strides of intellect are now imposing on 
the pursy, slow-paced, asthmatic, pedantry of the ancjent systems! 

It is, however, a great consolation to find that the toil is, after all, 
nothing more than so much salutary exercise to the champions of 
the truth; that it keeps them sound of wind, and active of limb, 
and always ready for the race that is set before them. 

In this noble career, an honourable place must unquestionably 
be assigned to the author whose volume is before us. He has 
rejoiced, as a giant, to run his course through the most interesting 
regions of the Christian doctrine. In his first three discourses, he 
insists on our need of a revelation; on the suitableness of the 
Christian revelation to the exigencies of our fallen nature; and 
on the necessity of a teachable and candid spirit for its beneficial 
reception. .The next five are devoted to the consideration of .a 
variety of preliminary topics, on which the patrons of infidelity 
have, from immemorial time, taken their stand; and to which the 
pertinacious insects are incessantly returning, as often as they 
are brushed away. Then follow the great doctrines of Redemp- 
tion; Sanctification; Repentance; the Temptation and the Re- 
surrection of Christ. In the remaining discourses, are considered 
certain miscellaneous topics, viz. the wars of the Canaanites; the 
character of David; the interpretation of the writings of St. Paul, 
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relative to the controverted doctrines of election; the providence 
and moral government of God; the true temper in which the 
Scriptures should be studied; and the causes which blind so 
many to the reception of them. The volume concludes with a 
sermon on the value of Christian instruction, at a time when so 
many resources are called into action to furnish men with every 
species of knowledge but that which is needful for an mmmortal 
and accountable being.* 

Our limits forbid us to attempt any thing like an analysis of 
these discourses, or even to indulge in the satisfaction of very 
copious extracts. We must commence our observations with 
Sermon LV., which is an admirable vindication of the duty of 
prayer; a duty, which, examined by the eye of cold and heartless 
speculation, will (as the preacher remarks) “‘ appear to be no- 
thing less than the attempt of a weak and perishable creature to 
influence the volition, to sway the -attributes, and to re-arrange 
the government of the Most High God.” Having stated more 
atlength the difficulties, of which the above sentence contains the 
substance, the author proceeds thus: 


“Such are some of the most obvious objections and difficulties which 
meet us on the very surface of this question respecting the reasonable- 
ness and efficacy of prayer, to which, with our present very limited 
faculties, it is evidently impossible for us to find an entirely satisfactory 
solution, How then are we to reply to arguments apparently so obvious 
and irrefragable, and yet, at the same time, if their validity be admitted, 
so entirely destructive of the first principles of devotion? I answer; by 
the very fact that they are thus entirely destructive. I answer; by an 
appeal from sophistical disputation to the far surer test of our moral 
experience ; to the voice of God himself speaking within us; to that 
instinctive conviction of the reasonableness of our best feelings, which 
in a well-regulated mind will ever have force enough to break through 
these flimsy cobwebs of captious speculation, however incompetent out 
understandings may in this life be to disentangle their intricacies. Relt- 
gion, we should recollect, and not religion only, but the whole mass and 


* The tendency towards a purely secular system of education, which has manifested 
itself so fearlessly of late, recalls to our recollection a passage in Burke's Reflections on 
the French Revolution, assigning to that scheme of instruction, an origin, which ought 
to render it suspected to all, except those who are fond of desperate experiments upon 
human society :— 

“ The French philosophical fanatics do not scruple to avow their opinion, that a state 
can subsist better without a religion, than with one: and that they are able to supply 
the place of any good which may be in it, by a project of their own; namely, by a sort 
of education they have imagined, founded in a knowledge of the physical wants of wen, 
progressively carried on to an enlightened self-interest; which, when well understood, 
they tell us, will identify with an interest more enlarged and public. The scheme of 
this education has been long kuown, Of late they distinguish it by the name of Civic 
Education,” —Reflections, &c. 218. 
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materials of all our intellectual investigations whatever, are full of inex- 
plicable difficulties ; and it is not through them, but in defiance of them, 
that we must be content, in our present state of existence, to establish 
our faith in the great truths of the spiritual world, and our daily prac- 
tice in the business of society. ‘That man zs a religious and devotional 
being is a fact resting upon too firm a basis of positive experience to 
admit of a doubt. We may be unable to reason satisfactorily about it ; 
but we feel it, and, as is the case with many other equally inexplicable 
truths, feel it with a degree of experimental conviction which no in- 
genuity of sophistry can shake. The sentiment of devotion is too univer- 
sal an ingredient in the constitution of human thoughts to allow us for 
a moment to suppose that it is superinduced upon them by artificial 
education, and not implanted there by the Almighty Contriver himself. 
Widely diffused as is the belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
its circle does not more uniformly embrace all classes and conditions of 
mankind, than does the accompanying inference that that great Being 
isan object of worship. We may argue against this inference as learn- 
edly and as philosophically as we please. We may urge again and again 
that God can have no occasion for our services, and demonstrate the im- 
perturbability of his essence, the fixedness of the laws of the universe, 
and the consequent hopelessness of our expostulations ; but after all, the 
voice of nature will be louder than that of argument. In the exhilara- 
tion of health and ae we may indeed keep aloof from him; but 
sickness and sorrow will be sure one day to relax our philosophy, and to 
make us feel the necessity of an ever-present Protector, at once willing 
to listen, and mighty to save.""—pp. 87—89. 


This is the true, manly, and courageous view of the subject. 
All religion is from the beginning to the end of it, throughout, 
one vast paradox. ‘To object to the duty of prayer, is to object 
to religion altogether; nay, it is to object to all forethought, all 


exertion, all aspirations and endeavours after what is good. If it | 

be said of our supplications that they can no more bend the pro- S 
vidence of God from its course, than they can bend the sun from fii rr 
his path in the heavens, the same may be said of all our labours a 4 
and designs; none of them can alter or affect the purposes of if 


the Almighty. He, therefore, who laughs at the fervent prayer 
of the righteous man, may just as reasonably laugh at the fervent 
application and toil of the worldly man. Without, perhaps, being 
aware of it, he is practically the advocate of a desolate and mise- 
rable fatalism. If all our applications to the throne of Omni- 
potence are useless, all our struggles, under the appointments of 
Omnipotence, are useless likewise. ‘The same philosophy which 
suppresses our devotion, must, in all consistency, suppress our 
active powers and faculties. It must either condemn us to pas- 
sive and helpless despondence; or it must teach us that we have 
no God, but our own right-hand! 
FF 
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** What then is the sum and substance of the foregoing remarks? It 
is this. That we should learn to consider the practice of devotion not 
so much in the light of a service done by ourselves to our Maker, as in 
that of an inestimable privilege which he bas in his mercy bestowed 
upon mankind. That we cherish it, not only as the appointed means 
decreed by his wisdom for calling down upon our eftorts the assistance 
of the divine grace, but also as the best personal exercise and discipline 
which we can undergo for the establishment of our soul's health, and 
the bringing the tone and habits of our mind to a becoming Christian 
temper. That where we may have reason to believe our petitions to 
have been granted, we strive to display by the fervency of our gratitude 
our sense of the blessings communicated: where we imagine the object 
of our prayers to be withheld or refused, we convert the refusal itself 
into a mercy, by the exercise of that Christian submission and deference 
to the divine will, which is at once the most substantial of human 
blessings, and the most acceptable sacrifice which we can offer to our 
Maker ; recollecting that even He who prayed in his agony that the cup 
of bitterness might pass from him, offered that affecting petition with 
the same patient resignation which he has enjoined to his followers, 
That in our joys or our sorrows, and amid all the multifarious feelings 
and excitements to which we are exposed, we turn to it as the great 
sweetener, and strengthener, and tranquillizer, under God's blessing, of 
this our precarious mortal condition ; and lastly, that we oppose it, in 
all our moments of human infirmity, to those assaults of temptation, by 
which the Almighty has permitted that in one manner or another all 
the descendants of Adam should occasionally be tried.""—pp. 109, 110, 


The fifth discourse is calculated to be very useful to all young 
men who will carry its principles with them into the world. Its 
subject is the danger and the guilt of a wrong application of 
words to matters of eternal importance, The evil which 1s 
wrought by the habit of thoughtlessly putting darkness for 
light, and light for darkness, of putting bitter for sweet, or sweet 


for bitter, is more than can be imagined; more than ever will be 


believed until the day which shall reveal all hidden things. A 
more valuable service can scarcely be done to any youthful 
audience than to impress them deeply with a sense of the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of this abuse of the privilege of speech. To those 
who are accustomed to apply this most destructive drug to their 
own consciences, we solemnly recommend the following passage. 


“ It is a melancholy proof of the natural evil disposition of man’s 
heart, that our first impulse in the application of even the best faculties 
of our nature is often rather to their ieee than to their use. It is thus 
with regard to those intellectual perceptions which Providence has given 
us for discriminating between right and wrong, and the regulation of 
our consciences. Let us but examine the thoughts of our own breasts 
with impartiality, and we shall find but too much cause for asserting 
that our reasoning powers are much oftener occupied in justifying our 
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continuance in some favourite sin, than in suggesting motives for our 
extrication. It is by a very obvious double falsification of the fact that 
we succeed in obtaining this deceitful tranquillity of the conscience. 
We attempt, in the first place, by palliations and mistatements to render 
vice less odious than it really is; and secondly, by attributing to them 
unworthy and corrupt motives, to render unamiable that goodness in 
others which we want strength of mind and of principle to imitate. 
From this latter species of wickedness very few indeed probably are the 
persons who stand perfectly clear. Which of us, (let us put this search- 
ing question rigorously to ourselves,) which of us at some period or 
other of our lives have never felt as a reproach the example of principles 
better and holier than our own, nor attempted in consequence to restore 
the equilibrium of our self-respect, not by improving our own practice, 
but by depreciating and idiedion that which as Christians it was our 
duty to admire? Here again the same easy delusion of the misapplica- 
tion of names lends its ready aid to mislead and flatter our judgment. 
Affix but the words ‘ enthusiasm,’ ‘ fanaticism,’ ‘ austerity,’ to that 
sincerity cf disposition which is striving to regulate its conduct by the un- 
bending Christian standard, and we may go on indulging in all the world- 
liness of our speculations undisturbed by so inconvenient a precedent. 
But such has ever been, and ever will be, the cry of those who would 
identify the service of God and mammon, and reconcile submission to 


the tyranny of the usages of society with their religious duties.”— 
pp. 136—138. 


The VIIIth Sermon has for its text Revelations, ix. 6. In 
those days men shall seek death, and shall not find it; and shall 
desire to die, and death shall flee from them. The discourse, 
however, is not so much a commentary on this portion of the 
Apocalypse, as a philosophical discussion illustrative of the posi- 
tion advanced by Bayle,* that ‘ Atheism itself is no security 
whatever against the terrors of another world and a future state.” 
This is a very remarkable and striking concession, coming as 
itdoes from an enemy of our religion; and it is here introduced 
and considered by the author with a view 


“to expose the shallowness of the argument by which many young 
persons are seduced into scepticism, and hardened against their best 
devotional feclings; namely, that by withholding its assent from the 
doctrines of religion, the mind may at once emancipate itself from the servile 
Sears of superstition.” 

_ In order to perceive the full force of the position in question, 
it Is necessary to advert to the notions and principles of him who 
saith in his heart, here is no God. The atheist, then, maintains that 
everything exists independently of an intelligent First Cause. He 
must, consequently, maintain that his own being commenced with- 
out the intervention of any conscious or desiguing agency. Nowif 
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this be so,—if any thing or person may begin to exist without the 
operation of a cause,—no mortal can venture to pronounce, with 
any reasonable confidence, that the same thing or person may not 
continue to exist for ever without being upheld by any such ope- 
ration. ‘The continuance of existence, under such circumstance, 
is not a whit more surprizing or more improbable than its com- 
mencement: and he who feels persuaded that his being originated 
in necessity or chance, can never be certain that the same blind 
influences or powers may not continue his existence to all eternity, 
And if this be possible, how is he to be satistied as to the con- 
dition of that existence? What consolation or what security can 
be enjoyed by one who feels himself at the disposal (if we may so 
speak) of a brute and senseless fatality! As itis powerfully 
stated by Dr. Shuttleworth : 


“ If these arguments be just, if he who deliberately says in his heart 

‘ there is no God,’ must still, if he reason at all, necessarily admit, if 
not the probability, at all events the possiblity, of the eternal duration 
of the soul; let us pause for a moment to consider what a dreary, what 
a hopeless, prospect of eternity must be his. ‘The well known and ter- 
rific description of our great dramatic poet, who imagines the disem- 
bodied spirit as turned adrift in the universe 

To bathe in fiery floods: or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice : 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence about 

The pendant world, 
though intended as the exaggeration of poetical fiction, contains not one 
thousandth part of the horrors which the dullest imagination may con- 
ceive of a soul thus circumstanced. An eternity of existence passed 
without the superintending providence and protection of a God: an 
eternity exposed to every possible conflict of the elements, to every 
fearful association of the spiritual world; an eternity, whose destinies 
the slaves of a blind and indiscriminating necessity, no humiliation can 
conjure, no moral desert propitiate, presents indeed a truly appalling 
picture, the future realizing of which he who has once given bis assent 
to the monstrous doctrine of a self-created universe cannot consistently 
pronounce to be impossible. So far then is atheism from affording a 
refuge from superstition, that it is, even upon principles which itself 
must admit, that state of mind which, more than any other, ought to 
Jook forward to the soul's separation from the body with unmixed dis- 
may and apprehension.’—pp. 208, 209. 


All this is very striking and impressive, and must be irresistibly 
conclusive to every well-disciplined mind. We cannot dissemble, 
however, that we should have no great hopes of the efficacy of 
this reasoning upon any intellect, which had already undergone 
the perversion of the atheistic insanity. No atheist, perhaps, 
ever pretends to absolute certainty that his consciousness will not 
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be continued after death. His reasoning 1s, probably, somewhat 
of this description; I know that after death the material elements 
of the human fabric fall into dissolution; and, assuredly, there is, 
in the nature of things, no inherent probability of their restoration. 
Why then am I to infer a probable continuation of the existence 
of the invisible and immaterial principle (if such there be) which 
accompanied the living body, and which seems at least to perish 
with it? I feel as certain that consciousness will not survive, as 
I feel certain that the ruins of the bodily frame will not be built 
up again; and to greater certainty than this I make no preten- 
sions. ‘This, however, is a certainty which I find perfectly suffi- 
cient to relieve me from the molestation of any alarms respecting 
a future state. A bare and naked possibility has no terrors for 
me. 

If the atheist were to reply in this strain to our arguments, we 
should, it is to be feared, be compelled to leave him in possession 
of all the comforts which belong to his persuasion. It may, how- 
ever, be gravely questioned whether the custody to which he may 
have consigned his peace of mind, would be suflicient to repel 
the intrusion of certain secret horrors, which, if they were ex- 
posed, would put his philosophy grievously to the blush. For it 
is most truly observed by the preacher, that 


“it is by no means a rare occurrence to find a person who will turn 
away unconvinced not only from the sublime doctrines of the Christian 
dispensation, but also from every idea of a controlling Providence, yet 
who will tremble with capricious perversity at superstitious suggestions 
which would disgrace infancy itself. 

The Xth Sermon relates to the agency of the Holy Spirit on 
the soul; a subject which betrays the author into a disquisition 
on certain matters which, from the first, have baffled all mortal 
sagacity. Nothing, perhaps, is more curious in the history of 
the human intellect, than the fact, that there are topics which, 
by the uniform confession of all ages and nations, are beyond its 
grasp, and which yet seem to possess a sort of fascination, which 
irresistibly allures some minds into their inextricable labyrinth. 
This mysterious seduction Dr. Shuttleworth has not been able 
wholly to withstand. His prudence and good sense, indeed, 
have restrained him from venturing far into the “ wandering 
mazes” of this question. He has just proceeded to such a length 
as may satisfy his readers of the folly of an obstinate prosecution 
of the adventure, and of the wisdom of a timely retreat from its 
perplexities. 

It would appear that the author has been engaged im this dis- 
quisition by his anxiety to vindicate the free agency of man: and 
it will readily be anticipated that he belongs to that school which 
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has been driven, by a dread of fatalism or necessity, to seek refuge 
in the doctrine, that the mind is endowed with a self-actuating 
er, independent of all inducements which are external to 

itself. By this class of reasoners it is contended, with a force 
not easily resisted, that the actions are free when there is nothin 
to intercept the influence of the will: and that the will is always 
free, by virtue of that faculty of self-determination which is 
inherent in the mind, and forms a part of its constitution. The. 
act of volition, they assert, is itself an ultimate act, and not the 
certain result of any previous agency or impulse whatever; and, 
consequently, is free and independent in the very highest and. 
most transcendent acceptation of the word. It isto be referred 
to nothing but that Supreme Will, which has graciously com- 
municated to created beings a privilege and prerogative, which 
most nearly assimilates them to himself. 

That such are the views of the author will appear from the 
following passage. 


** On this point then turns the whole metaphysical difficulty; namely, 
whether the excitement of external motives is in all cases so absolutely 
necessary for producing any action of the will; that it is no less than a 
contradiction of terms to suppose the principle of motion placed within 
the mind itself, and forming a part of its own peculiar qualities. Now 
produce one single exception to this general assumption, and we of. 
course at once do away the argument derived from the apparent im- 
possibility of free-will. If then we once admit, and when we look upon 
the wonderful scheme of the universe we cannot but admit, the 
agency of the Almighty Creator, in other words the independence upon 
external causes of Him who is himself the first of all causes, we must 
also acknowledge that there is no necessary contradiction of terms in- 
volved in the idea of a mind thus self-actuated.—pp. 267, 268. 


We are wholly guiltless of such a conspiracy against the 
patience of our readers, as to inflict upon them any attempt at a 
discussion of this interminable question. We may, however, be 
pardoned for intimating, that the argument in the above extract is 
one which it will be hardly safe to trust, lest it should recoil upon 
us with consequences, which no sound understanding will endure 
for a moment. There is no paradox more formidable and over- 
powering than that which is involved in the notion of necessary, 
independent, uncaused existence. And yet, one single exception 
to the impossibility of such existence we know that there 1s, in 
the Self-Existent Cause of all things. But yet the possibility of 
any other exception never, it may safely be affirmed, entered into 
any sound head. In the same manner, if it be granted that a 
self-actuated will, wholly independent of all external causes, be 
a property of the Supreme Intelligence, it will not clearly follow 
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that this single instance of such a mysterious energy will, alone, 
establish the possibility of its existence in any inferior being. 
Uncaused existence, perhaps, scarcely presents a greater difficulty 
to our thoughts, than a mind containing the principle of motion 
wholly within itself: and we can hardly be at liberty to derive 
from the awful and solitary example of the Deity a persuasion, 
that either the one or the other are consistent with created 
natures. 

But, in the second place, it should always be remembered, 
that we can be in no condition to reason or to speak, with any cer- 
tainty of being right, respecting the operations of the Supreme 
Mind. ‘Terms which are tolerably clear when applied to man, 
often become nearly unintelligible when applied to the Eternal 
and Uncreated Cause of all things. On the one hand, for 
instance, it seems somewhat startling to aflirm that the Deity 
chooses or acts independently of all motives or reasons, It 
sounds more becoming to say of Him that “ He chooses what is 
good, because he knows in what its essence consists.”* On the 
other hand, it is impossible to imagine that the volitions of the 
Deity have, strictly speaking, either beginning or succession, 
(although, in the order of our perceptions, a view of what is 
right must precede the choice of it.) It cannot, therefore, be 
safely or consistently asserted of the Divine Will, that any exercise 
of it has been preceded in order of time, by internal reasons and 
inducements. On either side, therefore, we are beset with un- 
fathomable difficulties; and are compelled to content ourselves 
with the general persuasion, that the purposes of the Almighty 
originate in consummate goodness and wisdom. The moment 
we venture to apply to His designs or His doings, the language 
by which we characterize the purposes or the actions of men, as 
moral and responsible agents, in that moment we find ourselves in 
the midst of the thickest darkness. And then our only chance 
of escape is to fix our regards once more on the “ candid, 
uniform, perfect blaze” of this general truth, that all his thoughts 
and works are correspondent to the individual perfection of his 
nature, 

On the whole, therefore, we greatly doubt whether the perfect 
and transcendent prerogatives of the Divine Will, in whatever 
they may consist, can furnish support to any hypothesis, relative 
either to the freedom or the dependence of human volitions. 
But, however this may be, Dr. Shuttleworth, it seems, has lighted 
upon an analogy, which, he conceives, must take off the edge of 
all objections to the doctrine of a self-determining power in the 
mind of man, as involving anything like a contradiction, He 

* Milner on Human Liberty, p. 82. 
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appeals to the self-originating locomotion of animated bodies, as - 
a phenomenon no less wonderful and paradoxical than that of a 
self-actuated will.* ‘The illustration is unquestionably a very fair 
one; but it cannot, we conceive, by any means be regarded as 
conclusive. The action of mind, or spirit, upon matter 1s, beyond 
all question, inexplicable. How it is, that the inert mass can 
be roused into motion by the agency of an immaterial substance, 
must remain for ever hidden from laces sagacity. But, won- 
derful as it is, it bears but little resemblance to the action of the 
mind upon itself. ‘To make the analogy at all valuable, the 
locomotive power should reside wholly within the body moved, 
and not in some other agent, to which matter is obedient. 

The utter failure of all attempts to bring the dispute respecting 
moral liberty and necessity to a satisfactory settlement, has brought 
us to a belief, that the true wisdom, after all, lies in the acknow- 
ledgment, that we never can be quite certain as to the origin of 
our volitions; though we are infallibly certain of something much 
more important to us, namely, that our volitions arise in some way 
or other perfectly compatible with our moral agency and respon- 
sibility. Whatever difficulties may belong to any view of the 
question, they are best disposed of by consulting the internal 
monitor, which tells us that our existence is not more certain than 
our capacity for applying to different actions and volitions, the 
notion of merit and demerit. The most inveterate Calvinist 
(unless his peculiar doctrines have shockingly depraved him) can- 
not escape from conscience, however he may contrive to elude the 
gripe of common sense. He may mount on supralapsarian 
pinions, to the giddy height of that eternal decree, which ordained 
the reprobation of some men, before it had determined the crea- 
tion of any! But even there the moral sense will surely follow 
him, and find him out, and drag him down again to the level of 
sublunary obligations and responsibilities. He may plead the 
servitude of his will, and the sovereignty of God; but he will be 
unable to silence the witness within, which will always be free to 
testify against him whenever he is led captive by his inordinate 
lusts. His logic may prove that liberty is impossible, while his 
conduct shows it to be a privilege which he cannot abdicate or 
put away from him. If, then, even they, who talk as if they were 
under a moral necessity, act and feel, in all essential respects, like 
those who maintain the dignity of moral freedom, why should 
another page, or another syllable, be expended on the question? 
Why should not both parties meet on the firm ground which ts 
common to either, and retire for ever from that which quivers 


* Serm. x. p. 268, &c. 
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under their feet? Not that we have much expectation that 
divines or moralists will ever be persuaded wholly to acquiesce 
in this pacific compromise. The danger of perversion and abuse 
incident to either doctrine, but more especially to that which 
savours of fatalism, may probably keep them, to the end of time, 
tugging and battling between the difficulties of a will dependent 
upon motives, and a will dependent on nothing but itself. We 
have, therefore, only to hope that, when they do encounter these 
questions, they will endeavour to do it in the way of amicable 
contest, which may only serve to whet their tusks, and exercise 
their lusty sinews of controversy, and prepare them for a conflict 
with the common adversaries of all saving truth. 

In this Sermon the author addresses himself to the demolition 
of the doctrine of irresistible grace; but, much to his honour, he 
proceeds to the work without one particle of acrimonious or un- 
charitable feeling, and with much “ respect and veneration for the 
motives which have led so many excellent men to the adoption of 
that opinion.”* We enter most fully into his sentiments of reve- 
rence towards conscientious and well-meaning error. At the same 
time, we cannot but declare our utter inability to figure to ourselves 
the precise state of those intellectuals, in which so monstrous a 
mistake could have found entertainment. That the grace of God, 
like the power of God, is in its own nature irresistible, no mortal, 
who believes in God at all, will ever dream of questioning. It 
cannot be doubted that there might, if it pleased Him, be such 
an effusion of the Spirit as would, in a moment, convert all the 
hardened and godless ruffians throughout the world, into humble 
and self-denying saints. But what must be the condition of those 
reasoning powers, which can infer from this, that wherever the 
grace of God works at all, it must work without a possibility of 
failure? And yet, such is the assertion which comes, readily and 
fluently, to the lips of every Calvinist, who is able to give an 
answer respecting the faith that is in him. He will tell you that 
it cannot be believed or imagined, that the Lord and Giver of 
spiritual life will commence a good work in the human soul with- 
out bringing it toacompletion. It never seems to enter his head 
that the continuance of the good work, as well as its commence- 
ment, must be at the option of the sovereign power Himself; that 
there may, in numberless instances, be many reasons known to 
Him, though not to us, for the discontinuance of the work: and 
that the work may actually be left unfinished without implyi 
any defeat or failure on the part of the celestial agent. The wind, 
we are told, bloweth whither it listeth, in defiance of all human 
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controul. But it should also be considered that the wind ceaseth 
to blow when it listeth; and that both in its might and in its stll- 
ness, its Operations are equally unsearchable. But then we are 
further reminded, that the glory of God is concerned in the com- 
pletion of his own beginnings. ‘The glory of God is concerned 
in nothing but in working after his own good pleasure: aud to 
his glory all his works will finally redound, whether it be his will 
to complete them, or whether he shall leave them in a state which, 
to us, may appear incomplete. Lf, indeed, the Scriptures had told 
us, in terms too plain for controversy, that where divine grace had 
once visited a human soul, it never would depart until that soul 
were made meet for the inheritance of the saints,—then we should 
have been quite sure that a cessation of the work would be incon- 
sistent with the glory of our heavenly Father. As it is, however, 
we are exempt from all other concern for his glory, except that 
which makes us deeply grateful for the gift of his grace, and fear- 
fully anxious to secure its continuance. But it is time that Dr. 
Shuttleworth should be heard upon this interesting and most im- 
portant subject. After a recital of the leading points of the Cal- 
vinistic theology, the preacher proceeds thus: 


** When conclusions so horribly destructive of all our notions of 
Divine justice and human responsibility are brought forward as the doc- 
trines of the religion of mercy, we cannot but ask, by what strange mis- 
interpretation men have thus argued themselves into this delusion. Yet 
these conclusions, however revolting, are, as I have already observed, 
logically and strictly deduced from the assumption of the infinite nature 
of God's grace, and the imbecility of man’s nature, taken without reserve 
and limitation. Where then lies the fallacy? Surely, in the too hasty 
assertion, that, because the operation of an infinite and almighty Spirit 
upon the finite human soul might, if that Spirit had so willed, have been 
irresistible, therefore it actually is so. Now, ‘ that the workings of an 
Infinite Being must themselves be infinite’ is so far from being necessarily 
the case, that we find the contrary in every thing which we see in the 
universe around us, The smallest and most contemptible of animated 
creatures we know to be, no less than man himself, the production of 
Almighty Power: yet in the construction of them that Power has visibly 
and demonstrably confined his energies within very narrow limits. 
Every person at all conversant with natural history must be aware how 
uniformly certain organs and perceptions are refused to animals whose 
peculiar habits would render such gifts either useless or detrimental. 
But this very check, which the Creator has given to the communication 
of his gifts, is in itself the strongest proof that he acts, not necessarily 
and mechanically, but from rules prescribed by his own calculating wis- 
dom and free will. Why then should he be less able or less willing to 
adapt his strengthening influence to the wants and circumstances of our 
moral nature, than to hurry us along with the full plenitude of bis 
might? Can He, it may be asked, or can He not, create a free agent ? 
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In other words, can He choose to limit or sus when he please that 
power of control, which all must admit that He might exercise over all 
or any of his creatures, and endue them with the faculty of acting for 
themselves? The very doubt surely savours of impiety, This power 
however the Calvinist denies him: and yet (such are the strange incon- 
sistencies of human philosophy when bewildering herself upon these 
mysterious subjects) it is singular, that it is entirely from his eagerness 
to vindicate the Divine Omnipotence that he is led to adopt opinions 
which would, if fairly stated, lead to the very opposite conclusion; and 
that upon the position of man’s total imbecility he has raised a super- 
structure of belief more calculated than any other with which we are 


acquainted to inflate us with spiritual presumption, and to turn to acidity 
the milk of Christian charity.”—p. 275—277. 


We commend this extract to the attention of every honest- 
hearted Calvinist, fervently hoping that he may find the good 
sense of it irresistible. 

The twelfth sermon contains some speculations respecting the 
Jewish economy, the justness of which we do not call in question. 
We have no doubt whatever of the consummate wisdom with 
which that economy was adapted to the accomplishment of the 
divine purposes. We are, however, by no means fully persuaded 
that this fitness is always so clearly discernible by us as the lan- 
guage of many theological writers would lead us to imagine. 

r. Shuttleworth, indeed, seems to be of a different opinion. 
He speaks as if the expediency of the Mosaic system had been 
made most fully manifest by the course of events subsequent to 
its institution; and he, more especially, insists, not only that its 
establishment was absolutely necessary, for the future promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, but that this necessity must now be clearly 

erceivable by all who give their attention to the Sacred History. 

hat some preparatory scheme would be required, in order to 
preserve the knowledge of the one true God from perishing from 
the face of the earth, we can readily imagine. But we greatly 
doubt the wisdom of affecting to comprehend distinctly the exclu- 
sive fitness of the Jewish Dispensation, for that purpose, in all 
its details. Had the period of probation been shorter,—had the 
services of the Tabernacle been in many —— different from 
what they were,—had the sanctions of the Mosaic law, and its 
divine administration, been such, as to preserve the chosen people 
from sinking into the frightful degeneracy and corruption which 
marked the decline of their greatness,—it will hardly be contended 
that, to our discernment, the system would have been invested with 
less efficacy than that which is now ascribed to it. The truth is, 
that the Jewish Dispensation is in some respects inexplicable. 
For anything that we can perceive, it might have been varied in 
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numberless particulars, and yet have preserved its adaptation to 
the ends of its institution, We are, consequently, disposed to 
receive, with some distrust, the professions of a confident insight 
into the wisdom of all its provisions. We repeat, that we have 
no doubt that the institution was exactly that which the exigencies 
of the human race required. But we are inclined to think, that 
this suitableness is, on the whole, rather an object of faith than 
of perception; and that the cause of truth is in some danger of 
injury from an indiscreet pretension to clearer views on the sub- 
ject, than are granted to man so long as he sees but in part. 

‘The sermon on our Lord’s temptation is striking and ingenious. 
Its object is to show that the Tempter addressed himself to the 
only part of the Saviour’s character which can by possibility be 
imagined to have been vulnerable; that he assailed the Son of 
God with the only temptations to which a Being like him could be 
supposed to be hable; that he aimed his seduction, not at the 
grosser passions, but at the feeling of spiritual vanity or self- 
approbation, as the last infirmity which might be conceived to 
linger in the mind of that awful person. We will not controvert 
the probability of this exposition. We must, however, be par- 
doned for remarking, that te affirm it confidently, requires a deeper 
insight than we can ever possess, into all the consequences of the 
mysterious union between the Divine and Human Nature, in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

‘The XVth Sermon presents us with a very able and luminous 
exposition of the reasoning of St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Romans ; and succeeds (in our judgment) in establishing, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that there is, in the writings of this 
Apostle, no more reference to the personal election of individuals 
to eternal life, than there is in the works of Plato or Aristotle. 
We have no room for a full examination of this Discourse, and 
must be satisfied with the following extract from the author’s ana- 
lysis of the Epistle to the Romans :— 


“It was not however to be expected that this declaration of the final 
extinction of the Jewish privilege would be received by the parties to 
whom it is addressed, without some feeling of mortification: the writer 
accordingly in this part of his argument checks himself, in order to in- 
troduce a supposed remonstrance on the part of the Israelitish nation. 
‘Can this be just?’ he makes them rah ky ‘can that same God, 
who so solemnly adopted our forefathers as his chosen people, now, 
after the lapse of so many ages, withdraw from us that pao pr dis- 
tinctive protection, without our own conduct having done anything to 
deserve the forfeiture ?’—‘ Why not?’ is St. Paul's answer. ‘ The 
Jewish nation was selected for a specific purpose; and that purpose 
being now answered, their adoption as a peculiar people naturally ceases 
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with the occasion which gave it birth. Nor, adds he, can this be a just 
subject of complaint on your part. As your me aa originated arbi- 
trarily and for a special end, it may be as arbitrarily withdrawn. That 
your father Jacob acquired it by no claim of right, such as that of pri- 
mogeniture, is evident from the acknowledged fact that he was the 
younger brother, and not the elder: that it was not conferred upon him 
as the reward of merit is equally evident, because he was elected as the 
founder of God's people before his birth ; consequently before he had 
done good or evil. Now then by the merciful decree of God that pro- 
visional distinction ceases. ‘The benefits of the new covenant are now 
offered to all mankind without distinction ; and, if the Jew fails to de- 
rive his share of benefit from the offer, it is only because he obstinately 
perseveres to seek for righteousness where it cannot be found ; in cere- 
monies and formal expiations ; and not in the mercies of that covenant, 
which alone is effectual to wash away sin. Let not however the Gentile 
be unduly puffed up, nor you unnecessarily cast down. If the Gentile, 
escaping the delusion by which you are now misled, is accepted because 
he throws himself upon that mercy which you reject ; let him recollect, 
that as you have fallen from your adoption by your disobedience, so may 
he also eventually fall, if he look not heedfully to his ways. Whilst, 
on the other hand, you may be assured, that if the Almighty, at a time 
when you lay undistinguished among the surrounding nations, choose 
you of his own free will for bis peculiar people ; much more will he now 
receive you with open arms if you will continue to be his people, by ac- 
ceding to the gracious terms which he now offers to you in common with 
the rest of mankind.’ The epistle then concludes with a series of beau- 
tiful exhortations to the love of God, and to works of mercy, justice, and 
purity, the natural consequences of that religion of the heart and the 


affections which it was the apostle’s glorious commission to announce,” 
—pp. 410—412. 


The XVIth Sermon is on Matthew xii. 29, 30. The 
Parable of the Tares and the Wheat naturally enough brings 
before the author’s consideration that mixture of vice and virtue, 
and of good and evil, in this world, which has frequently driven 
wise men well nigh mad; which hath turned the counsel of sages 
into foolishness, and, at times, has made dizzy the faith of saints, 
and confessors, and martyrs. The subject calls forth all the 
eloquence and copiousness of Dr. Shuttleworth; and if he has 
produced nothing new upon it, it is because all the topics which 
belong to it have, ages ago, been exhausted. ‘The discussion, 
‘however, is one whose interest is inexhaustible, although it abso- 
lutely laughs to scorn the spirit of adventure and research. 
There is no region of inquiry, perhaps, on which we enter with a 
greater certainty of returning empty and baffled; and yet there is 
none which excites a more ardent and passionate euriosity. In 
spite of innumerable repulses, we are tempted to return to it, as 
some geometers, even in modern days, have returned to the recti- 
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fication and quadrature of the circle; or as the sallow and cada- 
verous projectors of the olden time, returned to their hopeless 
alchemy, and refused to abandon the vision of boundless wealth 
and never-fading youth. Such is the restless impatience with 
which the soul flutters round the confines of a region which she 
must never enter; and beats her wings against the adamant en- 
closing the hidden treasure, which she knows to be locked up for 
ever from all mortal search ! 

In the speculations of Dr. Shuttleworth on this subject we 
find nothing to blame, but much to commend: but alas! alas! 
we never peruse any disquisition of this nature without findin 


our thoughts wandering to the melancholy conclusion of Johnson’s 
Review of Soame Jenyns :-— 


“«* All our efforts end in belief, that for che-evils of life there is some 
good reason, and in confession that the reason cannot be found! This 
is all that has been produced by the revival of Chrysippus’s intractable- 
ness of matter and the Arabian scale of existence.”* 


And this is all (we must venture to add) that ever will be pro- 
duced even by our search into the Christian Revelation. ‘The 
Gospel, it is true, discloses to us the gracious scheme which is, 
finally, to accomplish the remedy of our miseries; and it tells us 
that this design is brought about im a way which can leave no 
doubt whatever of the divine benevolence. But it thrusts us 
back into our original darkness the instant we presume to send 
forth an exploring thought towards the mysterious fountain-head 
of these waters of bitterness. 

The preacher has laboured in this sermon, very ably and very 
successfully, to illustrate the position, that this portion of our life 
is a state of probation for the next; ‘ that is, a state in which our 
moral faculties are to be developed, strengthened, and purified, 
by collision with danger and difficulty, and prepared for the 
enjoyment of a perfect state of existence.” He seems, however, 
to be aware, throughout, that if this were all which Revelation 
itself had to teach, it would do little to assuage the anguish of 
our spirits. Merely to ascertain that this life is a period of trial is 
to reach a position which scarcely brings us nearer than we were 
before to any satisfactory view of our condition; or if it does 
enable us to approach the truth of things, it is much in the same - 
manner that we should approach the sun by laboriously climbing 
the peak of ‘Teneriffe. If this world is a place of discipline and 
preparation, it may be granted that it must abound with sin and 
wretchedness. But still the question must recur, why the bene- 
volence of God should bestow existence on a creature, of whom 


* Johnson's Works, vol. viii. p. 60. 
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nothing good can be made but by a course of dreadful suffering ; 
of suffering, too, which, in a multitude of instances, leaves the 
sufferer wholly unreformed, and exposed to the pains of unmiti- 
gated retribution ? * We are but little enlightened by learning, 
“ that any being in the state of man must suffer what man suffers, 


“ when the only question that requires to be resolved is, why any 
“ being is in this state ?”* 


“It has been urged,’ the author tells us,— in explanation of this 
difficulty—that as complete excellence cannot be conceived to exist 
without the possession of free will, nor free will without the capability 
of doing co well as good, the creation of a moral agent implies re- 
cessarily the admission of the possibility of evil with all its consequences.” 


But even this explanation he allows to be not wholly satisfac- 
tory. It is, in truth, so unsatisfactory, that it is difficult to re- 
flect, without astonishment, on the confidence with which it has 
often been produced. It is quite absurd to suppose that a being 
cannot be exempt from a liability to sin, without the destruction 
of his moral agency. ‘To say nothing of the Supreme Being 
himself, who cannot surely be regarded as otherwise than a moral 
agent,— what shall we say of the spirits of just men made perfect! 
Are they moral agents, or are they not? If we know anything 

respecting them, we know their integrity and holiness to be abso- 
lutely secure. But who ever imagines that their moral liberty ts 
at an end, when their elorification begins? , 

‘The matter seems to be stated justly enough by the schoolmen, 
who maintain that a created beimg can hardly be made abso- 
lutely impeccable by nature, though he may by grace. He can- 
not be impeccable by nature; for natural exemption from the pos- 
sibility of transgression seems to be an incommunicable perfection 
of the Deity. ‘And Divine Grace itself can scarcely be supposed 
to confer impeccability, by eradicating the power of sinning; for 
this would, indeed, be to destroy altogether the character of ‘moral 
responsibility. It may, however, keep that power from being 
actuated ; and it is this impeceability which the schoolmen hold 
to be part of the glorification of the saints. ‘This matter they 
attempt to explain, by their distinction between things which are 
impossible, sensu diviso, or, sensi composito. Thus, the glorified 

saints are liable to sin sensu diviso, that is, separate from the cus- 
todient grace of God. But, sensu composito, it is impossible for 
them to sin; because fulness of glory, and sin, cannot stand 
together. This distinction may, perhaps, be illustrated thus: a 
body upheld by an indissoluble chain, fixed to an immoveable 
support, does not lose its own capacity of falling. It retains its 


* Johnson's Works, vol. viii. p. 39. 
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gravitation; and yet is as secure as if it were imponderant. 
Sensu diviso—that is, considering, separately, its Own properties, 
it is capable of falling: but incapable, sensu composito ; that is, 
considering the whole of its condition; namely, its own tendency 
to fall, together with the power that coung®racts that tendency. 
‘Thus, the tlorified saints do not lose their power of sinning, but 
are placed in a state which renders that power innocuous. And 
who can presume to say, that man could not have been originally 
created in that condition, in which many men will exist hereafter? 

A more cheerful and entertaining light may be thrown on the 
subject by the following extract from ‘Tucker.* 

my apprehension free agency and peccability are different, 
Freedom, perhaps, includes a power of Joiug wrong: but I understand 
by peccability a Hableness to do wrong ; which two I conceive not only 
distinguishable in idea, but separable in fact: and I think I find some 
few instances in myself of their being actually separated. I seem to have 
full Jiberty to burn my wig, whenever there is fire or candle near me. 
Yet, while I can keep my senses, and avoiil the frenzy of election or 
party bumpers, [ap prehend myself under no hazard of such an idle 
freak, And 1 am so tar from believing God unable to deliver me totally 
from my peccability, without depriving me of my freedom, that | have 
hope he will actually do it for mysclf in particular, and for countless 
millions of my fellow-creatures, in some future stage of our existence.” | 


We cannot quit this subject without contending (as we have 
occasionally done before) for the wisdom of endeavouring to fix 
in Our minds the perfect benevolence of a God, as a first and in- 
violable prince iple; instead of climbing towards it by a process of 
reasoning. ‘Lhe notion of imperfection in any one of the divine 
attributes. cannot be entertained without doing violence to our i- 
tellectual and moral constitution. ‘The conception is unnatural, 
and therefore false. No man can reflect, without an agony of 
terror and confusion, upon an Omnipotent Governor, whose 
loving-kindness is imperfect, and liable to mixture or to mter- 
ruption ; and the very recoil of our hearts from such a conception, 
is itself an indication that the conception is monstrous and abo- 
minable. If we are not to trust the mternal oracle which tells us 
that the Almighty is perfect in mercy and in righteousness, our life 
is little better than a hideous day-dream ; and our understanding 
will find no place for its career, but the cold and foggy regions of 
pyrrhonism., But we may sately trust these suggestions. They 
are infallible notices uttered by the voice of nature, wherever 


* C. xxiv. p. 36, 


+ This subject has been illustrated by another great metaphysician. One of the rabble 
in Coriolanus having intimated that they might refuse the great man their votes for 


the Consulship, his companion replies,—aye, but it is @ power which we have no power 
todo! 
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nature has escaped perversion or depravation. We may, at least, 
trust them much more safely than we can trust the phosphoric 
light of mere scholastic speculation upon the attributes of the 
Deity, as collected from the appearances of the creation. ‘There 
lies a Sorbonian bog in the way of such reasonings, im which 
many a noble intellect has been engulphed. But if we take our 
flight from the lofty conviction that the Divine Goodness is per- 
fect, we shall soar over morass and mountain, till we light upon 
the firm and level ground, and find rest for the sole of our foot. 
But our limits admonish us to take leave of Dr. Shuttleworth, 
with whom we would gladly have conversed a little longer.. We 
close the volume with great respect for his talents, his learning, 
and his earnestness of heart in the cause of divine truth; aud we 
congratulate the University on their possession of such an advocate. 
When he appears with a second volume (which we trust he will 
speedily do) he will perhaps endeavour to give a little more relief 
to his style of composition, which at present has occasionally 
something of a cumbrous monotony about it. ‘The sentences 
might, sometimes, be advantageously broken down into shorter 
portions, which would materially add to their cogency and power, 
A suecession of quick, straight, and vigorous hits is sometimes, 


more effective than a single tardy and ponderous blow.  Densis 


wctibus heros Creber utraque manu pulsat versatque Dareta,— 
is an image which may sometimes be studied with advantage by 
one who is contending for the truth against wary and practised 
antagonists. ‘The combatant before us has abundant weight of 
metal at command, and wants, we think, only a little more smart- 
hess and rapidity of practice. But, be that as it may, we doubt 
not that he will be found to have done good service in helping to 
batter to pieces the strong holds of Scepticism and Impiety ; and 
we hope that his youthful followers will go with him intrepidly to 
the breach. 


Arr. VII.—Sermons on Various Occasions. By Charles Webli 
Le Bas, A.M., Professor in the East India Colleie, and 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Shadwell. 1828. London. urray. 
Vol. IT. 8vo. 12s. 


IN a former number of this Journal; we called the attention of 

our readers to certain charges, preferred by a writer in the Edin- 

burgh Review, against the preaching of the English clergy; and 

we protested against the gross unfairness of his statement respect- 

mg pulpit eloquence. ‘Io contend that a preacher 1s possessed 

of many important advantages over other orators; that his subject 
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is more attractive, his position more exciting, and his hearers more 
partial than those of public speakers in general; is so monstrous 
a proposition, that there was no great difficulty i in disproving it, 
But if the Northern Reviewer had contented himself with assert- 
ing that, under numerous disadvantages and difficulties, the 
preaching of the English clergy neither had been, nor eveu yet 
was, as good as it ought to be, he would have entered upon a 
very different field of inquiry; we should have listened to his 
speculations with interest, and have felt grateful even for his 
severest criticism. It is impossible to deny, that during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, and at the commencement 
of the nineteenth, oratory was at a low ebb in a majority of 

“nglish pulpits; and afew remarks upon the causes which lod 
to such a state of things, and upon the improvement which has 
subsequently taken place, may form an appropriate introduction 
to the review of a volume of Sermons, worthy of the best times 
of our literature and our Church. 

While the minds of men were agitated by the religious and 
political convulsions of the seventeenth century, there was no 
want of good preachers. Nor can it be denied, that during the 
eighteenth century the great body of the clergy were better 
scholars, and better pastors, than those who had filled their 
places in preceding generations. Yet while, from this point of 
view, the prospect was continually brightening, it may be doubted 
whether the preachers in populous place s were not losing ground. 
In the reigns of George 1. aud George IL., and the earlier years 
of George HIL., the feebleness which crept over our literature 
Was not prevented from invading our pulpits. Government did 
every thing in its power to put religion out of countenance; and 
no great men arose to vindicate her claim to attention. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the duties of a preacher became 
much more arduous during the period which we are considering, 
than they had previously. been. In the seventeenth century, 
much was disputed which 1s now taken for granted; and much 
was taken for granted which is now disputed. The Romish 
Cc ontroversy, the Puritan Controversy, the Defence of Natural 
Religion and Moral Philosophy against Hobbes aud the Atheists, 
formed subjects upon which thinking men were willing to be 
instructed. “Phe ungodly denied that “there was a God to judge 
him; the protligate said that vice was indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the world, and piqued himself upon contributing to the 
general happiness, ‘The virtuous and the devout, if they ‘differed 
respecting doctrine or discipline, were unanimous in endeavour- 
ing to uphold their respective systems; aud the preacher was not 
called upon to encounter the candour of modern scepticism, oF 
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the universalism of modern piety. When the enemies of religion 
spoke out, an answer was readily given, and willingly heard. 
When the friends of religion were either for us or against us, 
they might be encouraged or refuted without much difficulty, 
But when, even among sincere Christians, there are many who 
appear neither to be members of the Church nor to dissent from 
it,—when, among Church-goers, there are not a few who find 
fault with all preachers, and attach themselves to none,—how hard 
a task is it to provide adequate religious instruction for persons 
in such a condition as this. 

In earlier times, also, worship, if not the principal, was at least 
an important, part of the business of the Sabbath. ‘The people 
went to Church in considerable numbers on other days besides 
Sunday, and no complaints were heard respecting the length 
of divine service. At present, it is barely possible to assemble a 
congregation for worship only. . 'To hear the sermon is the great 
object for which men consent to assemble in the House of God; 
and the length of our morning service is put forward as an excuse 
for absenteeism, or as entitling the people to expect some refresh- 
ing entertainment, when the clergyman exchanges his surplice 
for a gown. 

But these circumstances do not account for the low state in 
which pulpit eloquence was found at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. ‘They exhibit some of the difficulties against which 
it had to contend; but they do not explain why it proved so 
unsuccessful in the contest. ‘They point out the path by which 
it descended from that high estate, in which it once had stood ; 
but they fail to show how it has been enabled, in a great degree, 
to retrace its steps, or by what means it may complete its resto- 
ration to the regions in which it ought to dwell, 

We cannot deny that some portion of blame attaches to the 
clergy themselves. The immense alteration in the taste and feel- 
ing of the people, during the last fifty years, was not sufficiently 
attended to;.the importance of the preacher’s duties was gene- 
rally underrated; and perhaps there was some want of diligence 
in the composition, and of energy in the delivery, of sermons. 
But the great want of all, and that for which the clergy, asa 
body, ought not to be held responsible, was the want of judicious 
encouragement on the part of their governors in Church and 
state. ‘That Church patronage, in general, was scandalously 
abused during the period to which these remarks apply, will be 
denied by no one; but the inattention and indifierence which 
were manifested in all quarters, respecting the seleetion of proper 
persons to fill the office of ministers of populous parishes in the 
presentation of public functionaries, almost exceed belief. When 
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preferment was given to professional merit or services—and 
sometimes that event did occur—every species of merit or service 
bid more fair for success than that of an effective preacher or 
a laborious parish priest. The great divines and scholars were 
rewarded, when they were rewarded, with livings or stalls, and, 
on a few occasions, with mitres; but they were not sought out, 
aud placed at the head of important parishes. Little or no use 
was made of our glorious cathedrals, or of temples not much 
inferior to cathedrals—the great parish churches of the metro- 
polis and of other large towns. long list of King’s chaplains 
were selected (by the Lord Chamberlain!!!) to officiate in his 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal; and anotfier’ assortment was brought, 
in regular succession from the Universities, to enlighten the con- 
yregation of the Banqueting Room at Whitehall; while so 
coldly and so quietly were these various services conducted, that 
their very existence was unknown to nine-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants of London. Deans and residentiaries, and even rectors and 
curates, with a few splendid exceptions, renounced the pomps 
and vanities of pulpit eloquence, and left the palm of sacred 
oratory to the candidate for a city Lectureship, or for a Charity 
or Proprietary Chapel. Westminster Abbey and St. Paal’s 
Cathedral were deserted, and the religious public contrived to 
assemble at the Asylum or the Magdalen. A “ Foundling’s 
gown” was regarded as a legitimate object of clerical ambition, 
among those men who alone could be considered as candidates 
for pulpit fame. And the wretched arts to which they de- 
scended, and the general estimation in which they were held, 
may be ascertained from the reproachful sense in which their 
designation is still generally used. The consequence, as might 
have been expected, was another deviation from the right line, 
but in a direction exactly opposite. Men of sense and character 
would not expose themselves to the suspicion of imitating the 
persons we have described. Some respectable clergymen studied 
how to be cold and tame, lest they should fall under the impu- 
tation of vanity and emptiness;—they were actually afraid of 
preaching well, lest they should be included in the number of 
popular preachers ;—until, among those who devoted themselves 
to the zealous discharge of their pastoral duties, that duty which 
was least cultivated, and least encouraged, was the duty of 
preaching the Everlasting Gospel. | 

It is no longer necessary to point out the absurdity, the mis- 
chief, the inconsistency, of such practices as these. That the 
people ought to go to church for other purposes than to hear a 
fine sermon is true, and they may be told so, as opportunity 
offers; but the popular impatience of bad or indifferent preach- 
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ing, although it be to be blamed in those who are guilty of it, 
must not be pleaded in defence of other men, by whose igno- - 
rance, carelessness, or inability, it has been excited. Although 
public worship be the principal purpose for which Christians 
assemble in their churches, yet the duty of their minister is not 
confined to directing that worship; to teach, and to preach, to 
exhort, and to rebuke, is as much his duty and his business, as to 
officiate in the worship of God, or to administer the sacraments 
of the Church. And if these duties be inefficiently performed, 
the clergy neither discharge the task imposed upon them by their 
divine Master, nor answer the just expectation of the state, to 
which they are allied, and by which they were endowed, 

But while these truths are now universally acknowledged, 
doubts seem to be entertained in certain quarters respecting a 
point which to us appears equally indisputable, and is, at all 
events, of first rate importance. It is frequently said, and per- 
haps still more frequently thought, that eloquence 1s not neces- 
sary in an address from the pulpit, If by Tie nothing more be 
meant, than that Christianity may be taught by men of ordinary 
talents, that to expect a great orator in each of our fifteen thou- 
sand pulpits, 's to require that for which no church is or can be 
sufficient, we are, of course, most ready to subscribe to the-gpi- 
nion. The great majority of our country congregations can 
neither require nor expect more than plain and practical dis- 
courses, in which the doctrines of Christianity are distinctly ex- 
plained, and the resulting duties pressed home upon the con- 
science. But if it be meant, and sometimes we fear it is meant, 
that nothing more than such simple village sermons can or ought 
to be preached in large towns, to congregations consisting of 
every varicty of rank, character, and acquirement, and the majo- 
rity of whom are uecessarily deprived of a personal acquaintance 
with their pastor, we shall venture to meet any such proposition 
with a decided negative; and to ask what proof can be adduced 
in its behalf, either from Scripture, from human nature, or from 
common sense? If eloquence is unnecessary, much more if it be 
pernicious, why is the Bible its most ample storehouse? The ~ 
awful denunciations of Moses, the sweet song of David, the 
sublime, fervent, varied strain of prophetical admonition, the 
parables and other discourses of our Lord himself, so simple, so ¥ 
touching, so perfect, so divine—what are these but so many un- 
answerable proofs that eloquence finds its noblest theme in 
religion, and is employed in its most appropriate field when it ( 
works her holy work?) Even after our Lord’s death and resurrec- 
tion, and the pouring forth of His Spirit upon young and old, 
why was the great Apostle endowed with such a manly, majestic, 
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piercing power of words, unless it were to show that God will 
still condescend to work by means and instruments, aud that the 
force and charm of eloquent speech were still to hold a distin- 
guished place among them. * each succeeding age of the 
Church, great preachers and great congregations have been 
among the signs by which the progress of “Christianity has been 
made ‘known; and among much that is bad, and much that is 
doubtful in the signs of the present times, the eager curiosity 
with which celebrated preachers have recently been regarded, 
may be considered as a strong indication of an awakened atten- 
tion to religion, though not of an intimate acquaintance with its 
precepts, or a disposition to pay ohedience to its commands. 
Even the mad folly with which ou® population ran after Mr. 
Irving might give a salutary hint to more sober men, ‘The 
slowing language and animated gestures of this stranger attracted 
large congregations, and if his discourses had abounded less in 
sound and fury and more in common sense, they would, undoubt- 
edly, have produced a powerful effect upon the public mind. 
While a more une quivocal svimptom of the state of our PreamteyeN 
one far more honourable to the clergy of the Establishment, 1 
the increased attendance at our parish churches during the last 
ten years. Few, if any, of the larger churches either in the metro- 
polis, orin its neighbourhood, are capable of containing those who 
wish to frequent them. ‘The more distinguished of our preachers 
are constantly surrounded by large congregations ; and the new 
churches and chapels, which are springing up on all sides, are for 
the most part ably served, and respectably filled. 

In such a state of things, therefore, what remains to be done by 
the ministers and friends of religion? We answer, to spate 
im the system which has recently prevailed, and to carry the 
improvements of these latter days, which are now felt in ‘Lon- 
don, into every other part of the kingdom. ‘The clergy of all 
ranks and ages should be made se naible of the duty whic h attaches 
to their sacred office, and should be induced to exert every faculty 
they possess in the discharge of their important functions. 

No one can deny, that there are great and peculiar difficulties 
to be overcome, before any large proportion of our clergy can be 
prepared to appear in the ch: acter of eloquent preachers. 
Phe gift of eloquence is sparingly measured out to men of the 
prese nt age. No adequate preparation or practice in the com- 
position or delivery of sermons is introduced into their ordinary 
education. Prizes for Enelish « ssays, and English declamatious, 
are rave, both at the public schools and at the universities; and 
any facility or excellence in the writing or speaking his vernacular 
lang: ige, Which may be acquired by a student for orders, is 
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acquired by his own unassisted exertion, and applied to his own 
particular case. ‘The other oratorical professions are more 
favourably circumstanced. Lawyers begin by degrees, as junior 
counsel at quarter sessions. ‘They are constautly present at the 
matured pleadings of the most distinguished men at the bar. 
They have numerous examples of good “and of bad, of successful 
and of unsuccessful eloquence, constantly before their eyes and 
ears; and from making a plain statement of evidence against a 
sheep stealer, to conducting an important cause in the Court of 
King’s Bench, the ascent is gradual and easy, and such as natu- 
rally accommodates itself to the expanding powers and strength- 
ening habits of a public speaker. ‘he same, in general, holds 
true of parliamentary eloquence. But, im the ‘pulpit, these 
advantages are not found. ‘The preacher bas, properly speaking, 
ho preparation nor initiation. "The very first time that he ascends 
the chair, he undertakes to teach, to exhort, and to rebuke. 
Often he has no opportunity whatsoever of listening to the dis- 
courses of his brethren, and thereby learning to avoid faults, and 
imitate excellence ; and he is required to train himself to the 
difficult art of public speaking, without an example, without a 
rival, and without a judge. 

Another most formidable obstacle to the oratorical progress of 
the clergy, is want of adequate leisure for study and preparation. 
The great French preachers of the age of Louis XLV. who have 
been contrasted somewhat invidious! y with the English clergy, 
were situated very differently from au English parish priest Ina 
large town. They came to the capital for six weeks in the year, 
tu give utterance to discourses which they had meditated and 
corrected for months, and at last had commitied to memory. 
An Eughish preacher, on the other hand, has barely sufficient time 
for the task which he is called upon to perform. ‘The care of his 
parish, the multitudinous demands of pubhe aad private charity, 
a due regard for his family, and the necessity of mixing, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the general society which surrounds him—after all 
these pressing ¢ calls are auswered, how little is the remnant of the 
four-and-twenty hours, in which he has to discharge an arduous 
and constantly recurring duty! What temptation ‘to discharge it 
hastily and imperfectly! '_to be satisfied with doing what is re- 
quired, instead of endeavouring to do all that 1s possible. 

And this duty itself, for which little systematic preparation can 
have been made, and which must generally be performed in a 
lurry—is of the most extensive character. ‘To know the great 
outines of Christian truth, to become critically acquainted with 
Holy Scripture, and even to understand the manner in which its 

contents may be applied to the salvation and edification of men; 
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great as this knowledge is, yet is it a part only of that which 
inust be possessed by those who desire to become successful 
preachers of the word of God. A preacher cannot now address 
his hearers as classical scholars, familiar with historians, poets, 
and orators—nor as deep divines, fresh from the learming of the 
schools, and prepared to yield implicit assent to the authority of 
fathers and philosophers. But he appears before congregations 
of well educated men and women—familiar, in many instances, 
with the literature of modern times, acquainted almost in all 
instances with the history and the theory of their religion—and 
prepared to deny that they have anything more to learn. And 
in truth, the advanced state of religious knowledge has made a 
most material alteration in the duties of a Christian teacher. At 
present itis his business rather to remind men of what they have 
forgotten, than to teach them what they do not know; rather to 
persuade them to consistent practice, than to instruct them in the 
elements of divine truth. Looking at the vartous classes who are 
to be roused and made attentive, what an intimate acqtatutance 
with mankind should the preacher possess! The languor and 
insipidity of fashion, the engrossing spirit of commerce, the frivoli- 
tres of hundreds who are rather ‘foolish than criminal, and the 
gross wickedness of far greater numbers, who contrive in spite of 
their vices to escape the censure of the world, each of these must 
be addressed in appropriate language, before they can be brought 
under the Christian yoke, or made careful hearers of the Gietpel 
‘The scepticisin, which has made such fearful mroads among shal- 
low thinkers and half-educated sciolists, the masses of ignorance, 
vice, and misery which crowd our streets and alleys, are the objects 
of more painful and more hopeless labour. And before a man cau 
be satisfied that he has really done his utmost towards reclauning, 
strengthening, and preserving these vast portions of the people; 
it is evident that he must not only have imbibed the true spirit of 
the religion which he professes, and mastered all its doctrines and 
precepts, but he must have set himself resolutely down to his 
task; and, using all the natural advantages which he may possess, 
his sugacity, his clear-s sighteduess, his moral feelings and percep- 
tions, together with that fulness of knowledge which can result 
from experienc e alone, and that dexterous application of means 
which is to be acquired by nothing but practice—must have 
devoted all his faculties in their greatest maturity aud perfection 
to the work which he has in hand. 

It is by acting, we conceive, upon some such principles as 
these, that many clergymen of the present day have attained to so 
muc h eminence as preachers oft the Gospel. It is by a general 
diffusion of such principles throughout the whole bedy, that still 
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further improvement must be effected. And sure we are, that 
such principles, or others of greater power, ought to be inculcated 
m every quarter—until it becomes as rare to hear a bad preacher, 
as it Is to see a clergyman who is grossly ignorant or scanda- 
lously wicked. Clerical zeal, and talent, and perseverance never 
were more favourably received by the people, nor more decidedly 
encouraged by men in power, than during the last ten or fifteen 
years. And as long as the two continue to act and re-act upon 
each other, the cause of religion will continue to advance-—and 
the progress of genuine piety be accelerated more and more. | 
If what we have said respecting clerical improvement could be 
controverted, which, we apprehend, it can hardly be, one plam 
and strong proof in support of our assertion might be drawa from 
the rapid succession of excellent Sermons, which we have had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers during the tive last years. 
And the work now before us is admirably calculated to strengthen 
and illustrate our position. Mr, Le Bas has put forth a second 
volume, which cannot fail to establish and extend the high cha- 
racter which he acquired by a former publication. And if we 
regard the present collection as specimens of the discourses which 
he is accustomed to deliver, to different congregations, and on 
different occasions, it would suffice, even if it stood alone, to sub- 
stantiate his claim to the title of a most accomplished preacher. 
His volume of Sermons is not intended for the learned, or for 
the ignorant, for the rich, or for the poor—they are not doctrinal 
Sermons, or practical, or critical, or controversial Sermons; but 
while every page shows the hand of a theologian, a critic, or a 
moralist, the result is such as none of these could of themselves 
produce—a powerful, instructive, eloquent address to a Christian 
congregation, upon some important and interesting point of faith 
or duty. While such is the general character and substance of 
the volume, its distinctive excellence will be found in the very 
strong and beautiful language which the author has always at his 
command. Mr. Le Bas continually reminds us, that he has 
written what was to be spoken, not what was to be read. An 
Essay and an Oration are essentially different—and the difference - 
is one which this preacher never overlooks. ‘The whole contra- 
versy respecting written and unwritten Sermons, results, unless 
we are much mistaken, in this conclusion, that those who write 
their Sermons, should preach them as if they were extemporary ; 
and that those who preach extemporary, should express them- 
selves as if every word had been previously committed to writing. 
And if, as we have reason to believe, Mr. Le Bas delivers his 
discourses in the same spirit in which they are composed, he may 
be said to have succeeded in combining the distinctive merits of 
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both systems, with the least possible admixture of the defects of 
either. 

In descending to details, the first particular to which we would 
call the attention of our readers, is Mr. Le Bas’s admirable talent 
for addressing his hearers mdividually; the art of saying what 
will make them attend—because it immediately concerns them- 
selves. ‘The four Sermons with which the volume opens, were 
preached before the University of Cambridge, in the year 1825, 
and they contain numerous specimens of this effectual mode of 
influencing and affecting a congregation. In the first, which is 
entitled “ "The Christian a livine Sacrifice,” (Romans, xn. 1, 2. 
the peroration consists of the following passage _— 


©] will not insult this assembly by a formal endeavour to show, that 
the service here enjoined by the Apostle is a reasonable service. ‘The 
very heathen moralists knew, that it is the perfection of man’s nature, 
to hold his passions in obedience to reason: and their doctrine is now 
gloriously confirmed, and made eternally honourable by the Gospel: tor 
Reason is the eye of the soul; and consider what a glorious light the 
Gospel has let in upon that fae ulty! If pagan sages and poets could 
perceive that a pious mind could give worth and sanctity to the meanest 
offering, what shall be said of us, if we are slow to present the daily 
oblation of praise, and thanksgiving, and repentance—the lively sacrifice 
of our persons and our hearts,—the spiritual service which is due to 
Him, who will be worshipped in spirit and in truth? 

Would to God that those young men, who are the pride and hope of 
these realms, would lay up these sayings of the Apostle in their hearts, 
and bind them for a sign upon their hand, and as frontlets between thew 
cyes, and would go forth thus fortified and thus accomplished to their 
various callings! If such were their preparation of heart, what glorious 
and costly sacrifices would be made ready for the Lord, in these the 
precinets ‘and approaches of bis ‘Temple! What clouds of fragrance 
would be arising towards heaven from every house, and every altar, here 
dedicated to his name! I solemnly call on those who are soon to take 
their station on the high places of the earth,—who are clothed with the 
grandeur of ancient renown, or hereditary wealth, or venerable ancestry, 
—{ solemnly call on them, to offer up these choice gifts to the blessed 
and only Potentate,—to consecrate them to his cause,—to rescue them 
trom the service of capricious lusts, and perishable interests, —to exalt 
them into instruments of good to Man, and of glory to his Maker. Let 
them remember, that when the Lord of heaven and earth accepts their 
most precious oblations, he does but receive back his own; while, such 
is his gracious condescension, that he takes of their free- will offerings, 
only to return them with a measureless increase into their bosom. And 
let them likewise remember, that if their magnificent advantages are 
sacrificed on the altar of selfish passion; if their commanding influence, 
their vast resources, and their almost omnipotent example, are dedicated 
to the cause of vice or impiety; the Lord will surely visit for such 
things : Lis soul will be avenged, as it was of old, when men sacrificed 
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their wealth to idols, and bowed down before false gods; and gave even 
the first born of their body to lying and sanguinary demons. 

“TI call on those who are conscious of profound acquirement, and 
commanding reach of mind, and unwearied energy of thought; and lL 
say unto them, in the name of the Lord, that these high endowments 
are not their own; they are gilts from the Father of Light; they are 
emanations from the Supreme Latellect, who alone can enrich his ser- 
vants with utterance or knowledge. ‘They vever were designed to guide 
man on his way to selfish and worldly honour. ‘They were ordained. 
for luminaries, which should add splendour to the offices and sacrifices 
of righteousness. ‘They were given to be as a pillar of fire, to lead the 
children of men through this dark and dreary wilderness. ‘They are, in 
truth, holy and consecrated things. And if they are used merely to 
swell the arrogance and vain glory of man, they are even like the vessels 
of the temple, which an impious king profaned to the uses of earthly 
pomp, and unholy revelling. And if so, shall not the condemnation of 
such sacrilege be written by that same hand which recorded his punish- 
ment and shame? Shall not they, who are guilty in this matter, be 
found wanting in the balance of Eternal Justice? Shall not their glo- 
ries be numbered and finshed, and the line of emptiness spread over their 
conquests? because they have not glorified the God in whose hand is their 
breath, and whose are all ther ways ! 

“1 further call on those who have it in their hearts to dedicate them- 
selves to the Christian ministry, and to serve, throughout their lives, at 
the altar of the Lord. If Christian men are as a royal priesthood to the 
human race, what shall be said of those who are to be a priesthood to 
all Christians, who are to be ‘ the choicest of God's choice, the elect of 
his election!’ What faculty is there which they can dare to keep for 
mere earthly uses?) ‘They may gather spoil from‘every region of science;. 
they may levy tribute upon every province of nature and of art; they, 
may go on weary pilgrimages after wisdom, throughout the remotest, 
tracts of knowledge: but if they do this without a fixed purpose of heart, 
to convert their treasure into one great holocaust,—to lay it on the altar, 
that fire from heaven may descend upon it,—what do they, but heap up 
riches which shall be cankered, and whose rust shall be a witness against 
them: What do they, but pile up wrath against the day of wrath? 
And if this is even so,—if such be the fate of those who would defraud 
the Almighty of his right in all that they have won,—where shall they 
be found, who enter his service without providing, and without think. 
ing, wherewithal they shall come before the Lord, and bow themselves before 
the high God ?—who have nothing to present to him, but souls that have 
been unnerved by sloth, and visited with leanness, or perhaps tainted. 
with impurity and vice? And what will be (he burden of the Lord unto 
them who thus dishonour his service, and render the table of Jehovah 
contemptible? If ye offer the blind for sacrifice is it not evil? and of ye 
offer the lame, and the sick, is it not evil? And is not he in danger of a 
curse, who presumes to dedicate a corrupt and worthless thing to the 
Sovereign of the Universe ii. pp. 19—24. 


The concluding Sermon of the course, namely, the fourth, 
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“ Christians the Salt of the Earth,” affords another and not less 
happy specimen of the same species of composition, | 


“ Finally, then, let us consider, honestly, the responsibilities which 
this saying lays on us. Let us ask ourselves, Does there breathe forth 
from our lives, and from our pursuits and studies, that blessed influence, 
required by our Lord in the persons of his first followers? Are we con-. 
tributing to the moral health and purity of the world? If the Saviour 
were to appear on earth, once more, for our instruction, in what place 

would he be most likely to pronounce the words we have been consider- 
ing? Where would he most urgently require the seasoning of heavenly 

srinciple, and unblemished practice, and sincere doctrine? Where but 
n the seats of sound learning and religious education? Where but in 
the seminaries devoted to the honour of bis hame? Where but among 
prophets, and sons of prophets, and the disciples that sit at their feet? 
And it the time should ever come upon us, (as I trust in Gop it never 
will come,) when the salt should lose its savour, what is to preserve us 
from being trampled under the foot of men? I speak this as one, whose 
heart is ever turning towards these glorious retreats with grateful attach- 
ment and veneration. Shame and remorse be the portion of that heart, 
which, having felt their parental care, can look without rejoicing on 
their mighty resources, their commanding position, their expanding 
magnificence ; which can survey, without exultation, the weapons of 
their warfare, against all that menaces the best interests of man. But 
the most devoted of their sons cannot be blind to the great and righteous 
demands, which the cause of virtue and religion will make upon them 
in these stirring and adventurous days. It must be notorious to all who 
hear me, that we live in times marked by intense activity, and restless- 
ness of mind. The intellectual powers of man are in almost universal 
and incessant agitation. They rest not, either night or day. A spirit 
of enterprize and independence is abroad, which rushes into every region 
of knowledge ; and which, sometimes, is ready to commit itself to every 
untried variety and combination of things. From this general ferment, 
it is to be feared, that fumes may rise up, to bewilder the brains of men, 
—to fill them with an insane confidence in their powers, till they are 
ready to fall down before the creations of their own fancy, and the won- 
ders of their own right hand. It is in vain, that nature, throughout all 
her works, calls on us to desist from seeking, in this arrogant and god- 
less temper, for the abode of wisdom, and for the place of understanding. 
It is vain, that the depth says, it is not in me ; and that the sea saith, at is 
not with me. When once this unquiet spirit ‘of adventure hath seized on 
the mind, it will continue its search through every realm and Prprtaes 
of creation ; and yet will be deaf to the voice of the Creator himself : 
that voice, which ‘saith unto man, behold, the fear of the Lord is sfolloas 
and to depart from evil is understanding. Aud should Gon be thus for- 
gotten, in the midst of the works and imaginations of man, may we not 
expect that He will take up his own caase ?>—that after all our achieve- 
ments in science, and all our seeking out of wventions, we shall be filled 


with shame for glory, and the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be turned 
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“ What then is required of us? Are we to attempt the forcible sup- 
pression of this eagerness for mental conflict and exeitement, this lusting 
after what is new and strange, that now so widely pervades all ranks 
and degrees of men? As well might we dream of chaining the elements, 
or silevcing the winds and floods by our rebuke! Our wisdom, rather, 
is, to send principles abroad, that may give a safe and useful direction to 
these mighty impulses; and to do this, in reliance on Him, who can 
overrule all the purposes, and all the energies of man, to his own glory 
and to our good. And, in the midst of this jubilee of worldly interest 
and ambition, what is it that draws the regards of the wise and good to 
these illustrious seats of learning? What but the hope that they will 
powerfully lift up the eyes and the hearts of men above these spirit- 
stirring, but short-lived vanities: that each of them will labour to send 
forth her sons, with minds, indeed, invigorated by noble and generous 
discipline ; but, above all things, with affections warmed by the know~ 
ledge and love of Gop, and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. So 
long as they fulfil these hopes, so long will they be indeed to us, as the 
salt of the earth. ‘There will be perpetually going forth from them a 
preservative and healing virtue, to mix itself with the elements around 
them, not indeed to overpower their working, but to throw them into 
salutary and peaceful combinations. If the spirit of the everlasting 
Gospel broods over the waters, we may safely trust that their wildest 
movements will end in harmony and order. 

“* It is a signal honour, to be instrumental, in the humblest measure, 
to this blessed result. It is a glorious and most solemn privilege, to 
stand at the very fountain-head of the public virtue and piety,—to guard 
it from pollution and poison,—and to see that the living waters issue 
forth untainted, for the healing and refreshment of the world. We 
cannot, surely, forget, that we have a dispensation to do, zealously, this 
service to our country and to the church of Christ; a dispensation, laid 
on us, by the munificence of former generations ; laid on us, still more 
awfully, by that love, which gave the eternal Son of Gop, that men 
might not perish but have eternal life.—vol. ii. pp. 88—93. 


The Sermons from V. to XIII. were preached upon the great 
Festivals of the Church—and they acquaint us with the manner 
in which Mr. Le Bas avails himself of the circumstances of each 
different day—in order to press the practice of holiness upon 
the different congregations whom he addresses. We extract a 
passage, almost at random, from the discourse upon the Circum- 
cision, which will furnish a fair specimen of the method in which 
each succeeding topic is handled. 


“ What, then, are the subjects of which this day speaks to us? It 
celebrates that solemn act of the Jewish religion, which is an emblem 
of the circumcision of the heart ; and it reminds us of the gracious office, 
implied in the name, which the Son of Man then received. Are our 
spiritual ears, then, so dull, as not to bear the voice of this sacred sea- 
son, speaking to us, and pressing home upon our conscience, these ques- 
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tions: Is ours the circumcision of the heart? And is Jesus, what his 
name imports, a Saviour and a Deliverer, personally, to ourselves ? 

“J. If we would obtain an honest answer to the first of these ques- 
tions, we must consider well our own nature. Every man must surely 
perceive in himself, two different sets of faculties and qualities. He 
must feel that he has some desires and habits in common with the beasts 
that perish, and others, perhaps, in common with the seraphim, who 
minister before the throne of God; that, while in some respects he is 
but little higher than the brutes, in others, he is but little lower than 
the angels. Unless utterly besotted and stupified by vice, he must like- 
wise be conscious of an incessant struggle between these opposite capa- 
cities. Ile must have some experience of the truth of this saying, that 
the flesh lustcth against the spirit, and the.s~rrit against the flesh ; and he 
must feel, that whenever the flesh getteth the victory, he is lowered and 
disgraced by it; and that something gratifying and noble has been ac- 
complished, whenever the baser nature is made to bow down before the 
power and majesty of the higher. He cannot, therefore, but know, that 
the great object of his life here, should be to exalt the reasonable anil 
spiritual affections above the carnal appetites ; so that the ‘ old man, 
the offending Adam, ‘ may be buried, and the new man may be raised 
up in him.’ But, in our fallen state, this process, after all, is difficult, 
and often agonizing. And Scripture, accordingly, abounds with figures 
and with phrases expressive of this difficulty. It is a bursting of bonds, 
and a recovery of freedom, It is pluching out an eye, or lopping off a 
limb. Tt is a fiery baptism. It is a desperate warfare. It is a painful 
infliction ; a circumcision, which, though not made with hands, is ofteu 
more full of anguish than the shedding of our blood. And, lastly, it is 
the crucifixion of our lusts; a torment so great, as to be likened to the 
Cross and Passion of the Son of God. All these expressions tell us, 
plainly enough, that the work appointed for us to do, is a work of fear- 
ful hardship. It, therefore, becomes us to listen devoutly, when the 
Church invites us to examine ourselves deeply; to probe our spirits; to 
see whether this work hath been commenced; whether we have about 
us any sign of these painful sacrifices; whether the scars and wounds of 
our spiritual disc ipling remain UPON Us ; whether we bear, either on our 
bodies or our spirits, the marks of the Lord Jesus! The heathen wor- 
shippers sometimes mangled their own flesh, and fancied that they did 
an acceptable service to the god or demon whom they served, But 
neither the instruments of our discipline, nor the weapons of our warfare 
are carnal, though mighty to the separation and casting away of all that 
is abominable and cot rupt. They shed no blood ; but their edge is keen 
and powerful, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spurl ; 
and they are to be sought for only in the armoury of God, even in the 
magazines of Lis holy word. If we have submitted to their sev ere, but 
blessed operation, it is impossible that we should forget it. If we are 
wholly unconscious of such inflictions, if all has been easy, and smooth, 
and full of quiet and of comfort, we may well suspect that our corrup- 
tions are still cleaving to us; that they are undermining our health in 
secret, and fixing a mortal plague within our vitals. And then, well 
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may we pray that God would ‘ grant us the true circumcision of the 
spirit; that our hearts, and all our members, being mortified from all 
worldly and carnal lusts, we may in all things obey His blessed will.’ ” 
—vol, ii. pp. 183—186. 


We heard, with no common satisfaction, from those who enjoy 
the privilege of listening to Mr. Le Bas, that important additions 
may hereafter be made to the series of sermons from which this 
sentence has been taken. Most gladly will the announcement of 
their intended publication be received by every one who has a 
relish for fine writing, or Scriptural instruction; especially, if, as 
we have reason to believe, an opportunity be given of comparihg 
a discourse by Mr. Le Bas, with that splendid sermon on the 
Passion, in which an author, of whom he frequently reminds us, 
Dr. Barrow, put forth the full strength of his copious eloquence. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth sermons,-on the Fear and Love of 
God, are sufficient of themselves to prove that the power of 
words, with which the author is so graced, is employed in adorn- 
ing the most solid and substantial wisdom. ‘They explain and 
establish the foundation of religious obligation—and, while they 
cautiously abstain from the language or sentiments of a sect, eithet 
in theology or morals, they exhibit the author's intimate acquaint- 
ance with every different system: his skill in turning the sound 
parts of each to good account—and his uncompromising rejection 
of the chaff. The opening of the second discourse contains 
a distinct recapitualation of the points that were established in 
the first; and if we quote somewhat largely from what appears to 
us the most finished portion of this interesting volume, we trust 
to the author’s kindness, and to the reader’s taste, for our excuse. 


“On a former occasion it was my endeavour to show, that no motives 
are sufficient effectually to reclaim from evil, but the fear of the Lord, 
In considering the subject, we admitted the essential distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, which so many have contended for. We 
allowed, too, that man might possess the faculty of perceiving that dis- 
tinction, And yet we could not but discern that something more was 
necessary: that there was wanting some grand overpowering principle, 
which should secure to society the virtuous and steady fidelity of her 
members, and to God, their reasonable service. We adverted to the 
moral sense, on which many have professed themselves contented to 
depend; and we found it, as it exists in the generality of men, to be 
practically little better than a taste, an inclination, an instinct: or 
scarcely any thing so strong or so unerring as instinct. We consi- 
dered, too, the rule of general usefulness and expediency, and found it, 
at best, to be a law which, however excellent, is left to execute itself, 
and which can, therefore, do little to set men free from the bondage of 
iniquity. Neither of these powers can burl back the fiery darts of the 
wicked one. Neither of them can grapple with the powers and princi- 
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ees of darkness. The enemy of man has their authority in derision, 
othing but the fear of a Supreme and ever present Judge is ponderous 
enough to overthrow the strong holds of vice and wickedness, and shake 
them to their foundations. Nothing but this can decide the contest be- 
tween self-interest and holiness, or stamp obstinate transgression with the 
mark of insanity and desperation. 

“‘ But though this assertion contains the truth, it by no means con- 
tains the whole truth: it tells only one portion, and that, perhaps, the 
least interesting portion, of what concerns us, as beings that have to 
meet their God at the bar of judgment. The fear of the Lord, most 
assuredly it is, which drives men from evil: but what is to enamour 
them of that which is good? The terrors of the Lord may shake the 
inmost souls of those who are traitors to. Him: but what is to bind 
men, in loyal and glad submission to his service? Never was it yet 
known, that fear a/cne wrought a hatred of sin, and a desire of that 
which is opposite to sin. Another principle must follow, or we remain 
in the gall of bitterness. The love of God must be established in the 
soul, or the agonies of alarm will have been endured in vain. It is this 
which must heal the wounds inflicted by the fires of the divine wrath. It 
is this which must raise up the soul from the ruin into which it has been 
shaken by the thunderbolts of God's righteous displeasure. It is this 
which must repair and purify the shattered and pees temple, and 
make it meet for the residence of the consoling and sanctifying spirit. 

“If it were true, that the fear of the Lord is the end, as well as the 
beginning of w isdom ; that a dread of vengeance is the only force by 
which the Christian is impelled throughout the whole of his career ; if 
this were true, there might be some reasonable ground for a slander, 
sometimes directed against the Gospel; namely, that the virtue which 
it teaches, is taught upon low and abject motives: upon motives little 
adapted to refine or to elevate the soul, or to render it fit for the pre- 
sence of Him, who is the fountain of all perfection. But most injuri- 
ously do they degrade the worth of genuine piety, who imagine it to 
consist in a cold and reluctant choice of what is good, extorted from the 
fears of a corrupt and selfish spirit. Most profanely, too, do they deem 
of the Divine Nature, as disclosed to us by revelation, who suppose that 
it can be satisfied w ith a sordid and unw illing service ; with the homage 
of a soul still wedded to its own impurities ; and regarding the rewards 
of heaven, not as a prize and a crown of rejoicing, but merely as a lesser 
evil than the penal sufferings of hell. A slave crouching under the lash 
of an unfeeling master ; bound to his service by no ties but those of 
terror and despair; groaning under his daily toil with sullen indigna- 
tion; this is no fit picture of the Christian who does justly, loves mercy, 
and walks humbly with his God; whose heart has been visited by the 
Spirit of adoption ; and who is a candidate for the joys and the honours 
of immortality. In what can a life, spent in belief and trembling, ter- 
minate, but in a prospect of that abode, whose inhabitants are doomed 
to believe and tremble to all eternity ? 

“1 would gladly crave your attention, while we endeavour to trace 
the progress of the soul in its advance from that degraded condition, in 
which fear is the only motive of reform, to that exalted state, in which 
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love constantly animates improvement. ‘The study will, I trust, not be 
unfruitful, It will enable us potently to confute the miserable calumny, 
which says, that the virtue of a Christian is wholly dependent upon 
grovelling and unworthy motives. 

“‘ Let us, then, imagine the case of one on whom the waters of 
regeneration have been poured, to all outward appearance, in vain; 
.of one, who, though brought into covenant with God, hath lived as 
an aliea from his church, and a rebel against his law. And let 
us suppose him at length raised up from bis seeming death in tres- 
passes and sins, by the Sanctifying Spirit, speaking by the voice of a 
friend in loving admonition: or of a teacher who is honoured with the 
privilege of odering a word in season; or, in the secret upbraidings of 
conscience ; or, in the more terrific accents of sudden calamity. In the 
first moments of his awakening, he will behold nothing but visions of 
terror. The powers of the world to come will appear arrayed against 
him, and his spirit will be smitten down by the sight. And in this 
period of his change, we shall look in vain for an element of noble or 
generous feeling. His alarm is that of a convicted criminal, awaiting 
the sentence of the judge. His condition is altogether abject and mise- 
rable ; for ‘ fear is impotent and unable to advise itself.’ But this 
tempest of his soul may yet be ultimately succeeded by the peace which 
passeth understanding: for its first effect is, at least, to recover the sin- ° 
ner from his drvukenness, It may, therefore, enable him to survey the 
perils which throng him ; to perceive the malignant aspect of the foes 
that have conspired for his perdition; to count the cost of that insane 
warfare, on which he had gone forth to stake the concerns of eternity, 
against the feverish joys of an hour! He may thus be persuaded to 
place the rewards of godliness on his right hand, and the wages of ini- 
quity on his left; and then to weigh them in the balance, one against the 
other. J/is senses may gradually be exercised to discern both good and 
evil; to detect the ‘ ingredients of the poisoned chalice’ when sin pre- 
sents it, and to tell him that death is in the draught! The bitter lesson 
of self-denial may thus, by degrees, be mastered; till, at last, there shall 
appear some semblance of reasonableness and truth in maxims, which 
before were heard with coldness or scorn. ‘The heart-stricken man no 
longer bursts into mockery, when he is told that the way of the trans- 
gressors ts hard; that there is no quiet for the wicked; and that the ways 
of heavenly wisdom are the only paths of pleasantness and of peace. 

“‘ Hitherto, then, like the Prophet in the valley of Vision, we have 
witnessed the coming together of the scattered ruins of the man. We 
have seen what is little more than a meagre and lifeless image of the 

erfect creature. But then comes the Spirit of Holiness and Grace, the 
Tord and Giver of Life; and he commands the wind (of which no man 
can tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth) that it breathe upon the 
slain, that he may live. And when that breath of life entereth into the 
reviving victim, what tongue can tell the wonders of that resurrection ? 
Who can set forth the train of heavenly hopes and desires, which fill the 
dwelling, that before was tenanted by all unclean and hateful things ? 
Who can trace out the gradual change from darkness and confusion, to 
the joys of that marvellous light which confers vividness and distinctness 
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upon every object? And, above all, who can speak worthily of the first 
dawnings of that celestial vision, in which Jehovah is seen as the God 
who is love itself? When the sinner was walking in the valley of the 
shadow of death, if he saw God at all, he saw a God of terror, arraying 
himself in wrath, against all who had sold themselves to work iniquity 
and uncleanness. He now beholds him as the gracious Being, who is 
the shield, and the exceeding great reward, of them that fervently seek 
the light of his countenance. He sees that the avenger, whose rebuke 
is levelled against hardened ungodliness, is the father and preserver of 
them who are desirous to know, and resolved to do, his will. Moral 
worth and goodness, therefore, will henceforth be regarded by him, not 
merely as the way by which to flee from the wrath to come ; but rather 
as the path which leads up to the throne of God. The joys of heaven 
will be coveted, not as the hire which bribes a venal spirit to action or 
to endurance ; but as the state in which this new-born taste and habits 
are to find their proper indulgence, their most intense gratification. The 
reward held out to his probationary sufferings and exertions may indeed 
be infinite. But, then, the very wish for the attainment of that reward, 
is itself the sign of purity and elevation of soul. It proclaims that a 
mighty change has been wrought in the inward man. Glory, and 
honour, and immortality, are now the prize for which he presses for- 
ward. And who can believe that they are sordid or degrading motives, 
which prompt a man to run for an incorruptible crown? what is the dis- 
cipline by which he must train himself for that glorious strife? Must 
he not lay aside the encumbering weight, and the besetting sin, and the 


filthiness of flesh and spirit? Must he not have broken off all concord 


with Belial, before he heartily engages in the service of Jehovah ? 

* Blessed be God, then, it is false that the obedience of Christians to 
their Maker is cither extorted or bought. Our condition is not that of 
hirelings or of slaves. Let a fervid attachment to the service of the 
Lord be once kindled in the heart, and it must make all the affections 
of the heart alive to those faithful promises, which point to an unfading 
enjoyment of the light of His countenance. And what a slanderer of 
God and man must he be, who shall say that such promises are ad- 
dressed to mercenary feelings! If, indeed, it be mercenary for flesh and 
heart to cry out for the licing God, we well may glory in our vileness ; 
and it may well be our highest ambition to be yet more vile. The Chris- 
tian who thus abases himself, may look with perfect composure on all 
that men call dignified and honourable. He lusteth, it is true, after 
the recompense of reward, even as they that fly upon the spoil. But his 
is a noble avarice. It is a hungering and thirsting after all that is trul 


good, It is an appetite that urges him towards the final perfection of 
his nature.” —pp. 310—319. 


It is out of our power to enter at present into a discussion of 
the various questions which Mr. Le Bas has so satisfactorily 
solved in this sermon. Nor, in fact, is there any good reason for 
attempting it, since we concur entirely with this admirable 
preacher, and our lucubrations, at the most, could amount to 
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little more than a repetition of his sentiments in feebler language. 
We conceive, that we shall best discharge the duty of his review- 
ers, by allowing him, as far as possible, to speak for bimself, 


especially in the summing up and conclusion of this magnificent 
sermon. 


** But then we are sometimes told, that this love of the Author of all 
Perfection, is something too refined and too lofty for human capacities : 
and, that men, by straining after it, have only worked themselves up 
into a fever of superstition ; or have dreamed away their existence in a 
sort of mystic trance. And thus has contempt been often poured upon 
all pretensions to this holy and disinterested affection ; and the love of 
God, which casteth out both servile fear and mercenary hope has, with 
heartless mockery, been, too often, driven out from real life, and banished 
to the regions of pious romance! It has even been reprobated as the 
watchword of the deceivers and disturbers of mankind. Of the state of 
mind which tempts men thus to scoff at all that is pure and noble, and 
to slander all that is too high for the reach of their own degraded 
powers ; of this state of mind, it is not easy to speak, without remem- 
bering the malice of him, who presented himself before the Lord, to 
ask, Doth Job fear God for nought 2? Would you truly ascertain whether 
this love and devotion to the all-perfect God is a fit object for human 
endeavours, inquire of your own hearts, and see whether, or not, you 
find there any thing which at all resembles it. Are there not in all 
some elements, at least, of filial reverence, and affection ; of friendship, 
of faithfulness, of loyalty? Who is there that has not wept over many 
glorious instances of disinterested devotion to some great and good 
cause ; of generous attachment to some beloved chief or sovereign ? 
Who has noi felt his spirit elevated and refreshed at the sight of these 
beacons, which cast a cheerful blaze of light over that waste of crime 
and folly, the history of mankind?) Why then should we not imagine 
these emotions to be combined, and consecrated to Him who, in the 
most eminent sense, is our friend, our parent, our commander, our sove- 
reign? Our nature unquestionably ¢s capable of veneration, of grati- 
tude, of fidelity, of allegiance. Why then should we not conceive them 
to be directed to Him, who is infinitely more worthy of them than any 
visible object of attachment? It is true that human nature is in ruins ; 
but search in the midst of her ruins for the fragments of those high and 
graceful qualities, those ennobling affections, which we may well sup- 
pose to have belonged to it, in its original brightness ; aud out of these 
may be composed an image, (a mutilated and imperfect one, indeed,) 
but still an image of a true Christian: that is, of one sincerely devoted, 
with all his faculties, to the Adorable Being who created, who pre- 
serves, and who redeems him! ‘That philosophy is cold-hearted, and 
vilely false, which looks scornfully on the dedication of all our powers 
to Him ta whom we live, and move, and have our beng. Do we reve- 
rence the effigies and shadows of greatness here below? Is our ambition 
on the wing after the esteem and favour of man, whose breath is mm his 
nostrils? And shall our feelings slumber when they are courted (with 
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unspeakable condescension) by infinite wisdom and benevolence? ‘They 
are not madmen, or dreamers, but speak forth the words of soberness and 
truth, who affirm that no exercise can be so healthful for an immortal 
spirit, so agreeable to all its powers, so free from torment, so full of 
liberty and blessedness,--as a consecration ‘of heart, and soul, and 
strength, to an all-wise and merciful God; and that this is actually the 
condition to which every sincere believer is incessantly pressing for- 
ward.” —pp. 319—322. 

“ Let me conclude with one brief and simple word of admonition. 
‘The Apostle, trom whose writings our text is taken, is more full and 
more affecting, on the subject of love to God, than any other inspired 
writer. His Epistle is supposed to have been written in extreme old 
age, and when he was on the very brink of eternity; on the confines of 
that world, in which faith and hope shall no fonger have place, and in 
which love is all in all. So that we may imagine the aged Apostle 
standing, asit were, on the top of the spiritual Pisgah, surveying the 
glorious inheritance of the blessed. And the airs of that heavenly 
country seem to breathe upon him, and to touch his spirit with the 
serenity and the mildness of a holier element. And can we wonder 
that his speech should be of that temper, which formed the bliss of the 
region he was contemplating? Can we wonder that his own near pro- 
spect of heaven should deepen his anxiety for the eternal welfare of his 
children in the Gospel; that it should impel him to remind them, that 
they would have to meet their God at the consummation of all things ; 
and that then would be seen the awful difference between the spirit of 
bondage, and the spirit of adoption? Hereim, he says, ts our love made 
perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of judgment. This is the 
end for which this frame of mind must be cultivated. It is in the pre- 
sence of the Judge of all the earth that its triumph shall be displayed. 
Think on this, ve despisers, and wonder, and (must I add) perish! Let 
your privileges be numbered, and weighed, and measured : and to what 
do they amount? He that is destitute of the fear, or the love of God, 
may live boldly ; peradventure, he may die boldly. But where are the 
triumphs of such a life or such a death to be found? Where, but in the 
haunts of remorseless guilt?) Where, but in the chambers of wanton- 
ness, and unhallowed revelry? Where, but in the assemblies of men, 
who meet together to do the works of their father, the Devil? Where, 
but in the desperate courses of those, to whom the death-bed of the im- 
pious is a school of vicious hardihood, in which they perversely edify 
themselves in sin? Behold, bere, the triumphs of the scorners! Be- 
hold the glories of those, who know neither reverence nor love for Him, 
of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named! And does 
not the aspect of this unholy fortitude drive us back, and force us to 
seek for another sort of courage ?—a courage, which shall enable us to 
stand firm and upright when the impeuitent shall be taught. at last, to 
fear, and shal! call upon the mountains to fall upon them? Does it not 
make us to rest, with tenfold thankfulness, on the words of eternal life ; 
those words which point out to us the only sure ground of a Christian's 
holeness, the love ot his Creator and Redeemer, manifested in submis- 
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sion to the divine will, and delight in the divine law? Does it not 
warn us to flee, as for our life, to the assurance, that there is a Spirit of 
comfort and sanctification; that He is ready to shed abroad in our 
hearts the love which casteth out fear; and that all he demands of us is 
that, with a teachable and lowly temper, we give ourselves up to his 
influence? And, finally, will it not compel us to ask ourselves the same 
question, which has been uttered by the voice of inspiration, how shall 
we escape of we neglect so great salvation? 

“This question, in the name of Almighty God, I now solemnly re- 
peat to you; may he impress it indelibly on your hearts. And be it our 
prayer, that God the Creator and Avenger may awaken us to a hatred 
of sin by a salutary fear of his Divine Majesty: that God the Redeemer 
may save us from the despair which, but for his mediation, the thought 
of offended Holiness must inspire: and, that God the Sanctifier and 
Comforter may soften our hearts to that pure love of God, and of his 
law, which casteth out fear.”—vol. ii. pp. 326—330. 

The remainder of the volume consists of sermons upon some 
of the parables—the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Unjust 
Steward, and the Rich Man and Lazarus; and upon several mis- 
cellaneous subjects—‘* Obedience better than Sacrifice,” “ The 
Blessedness of the Meek,” ** The Single Eye and the Evil Eye,” 
and “ Obedience the way to Knowledge.” In these we find 
repeated instances of an intimate acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of Scripture criucism, and a skilful application of them to 
the passages under examination. ‘The discourses on the parables 
of the Labourers and of Lazarus, contain ingenious and correct 
expositions of the various difficulties which commentators have 
found in these well-known passages; and writers, enjoying a more 
limited range of talent and learning, might establish no con- 
temptible character for literary excellence upon sermons, of which 
we take little account when found in a storehouse so rich in theo- 
logical treasure. But there is one topic which we should not be 
justified in passing over without some slight notice; namely, the 
admirable manner in which Mr. Le Bas has discharged his dut 
as a preacher to the students at the East India College. His 
first volume contained several sermons specially addressed to this 
small but interesting body of young men; and calculated, beyond 
any thing of the kind with which we are acquainted, to reach 
their hearts and influence their lives. The same subject is re- 
sumed in the present volume, at the conclusion of the discourse 
upon the Day of Pentecost; and the reader, who remembers the 
earlier sermons, will perceive that those which have been subse- 
quently delivered have not degenerated from their predecessors, 
either in substance, in spirit, or in diction. 


“ You will, I trust, bear with me if I close these meditations on the 
fruits of our Saviour’s victory, with one word of admonition ; of parting 
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admonition to some who now hear me. Remember, that one grand 
object of the designs we have been considering is, that the Lord God 
may dwell among men. That this object will at last be accomplished 
in its fullest extent, it is impossible to doubt. The kingdoms of the 
earth are, in the end, to become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his 
Christ, and he is to reign King of Kings and Lord of Lords. If so, the 
very ground you are about to tread shall, in the fulness of time, be a 
part of his inheritance. Let me implore you then to consider those 
regions, not merely as the scene of worldly enterprise and ambition, but 
as the theatre on which your country has, through you, an arduous cha- 
racter to sustain, and a solemn responsibility to discharge. Her con- 
nection with those vast and interesting provinces is, perhaps, among the 
most astonishing events in the history of civilized man. It would 
almost border on impiety to imagine swtelma deviation from the usual 
march of Proyidence to have been appointed solely for the aggrandize- 
ment of the British name and empire, or for any purpose not connected 
with the most precious interests of mankind. I would beseech you to 
meditate profoundly on the language addressed, by Jehovah himself, to 
the people, whom he had ordained to take possession of a land of idola- 
ters. Beware lest thy heart be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord, and 
say wn thy heart, My power and the mght of my hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. But remember the Lord thy God, and understand this day, that 
it is He that giveth thee this power, and it is He that goeth before thee. 
- + «« And speak not in thine heart, saying, for my righteousness the 
Lord hath brought me in to possess the land . . . not for thy righteous- 
ness, nor for the uprightness of thine heart, dust thou go to possess this land, 
but for the wickedness of these natians doth he drive them out before thee. 
We have in truth much to learn if these words strike not on our hearts 
with the solemnity of a most awful warning. It is true that no express 
commission has been delivered to us, even to set our foot upon the soil 
which you are soon to visit. But yet it is scarcely possible to watch the 
growth of our dominion there, without perceiving that the hand of the 
Lord has been with us. We are actually bowed down with the exceed- 
ing weight of glory which He hath laid upon us, and stand appalled at 
the vast extent of our imperial responsibilities. And can we reflect on this 
burden ef obligation, without remembering the words which the Lord 
spake unto Israel, when he gave them the land of the heathen for their 
inherjtance? Do not those words admonish us, as plainly as if they 
had been expressly spoken to ourselves, that if we would hope for the 
stability of our Asiatic Empire, we must be content to build it up as a 
monument, not to our own perishable renown and greatness, but to the 
glory of our Creator and our Redecteer'? They who know the true God, 
cannot surely doubt that he hath a controversy with the portentous 
superstition, which rears its head over those vast regions, and looks 
down upon them with so horrible and withering an aspect. And docs 
not every thing seem to point out this nation as delegated to an illus- 
trious post in this conflict? Are we not loudly called to go forth in the 
cause of Jehovab,—not with the brand of persecution; not, like the 
Israelites of old, with the sword of extermination ; but with the wea- 
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pons of a warfare which is not carnal ; even with the sword of the spirit 
which is the Word of God: with the armour of light, the panoply of holi-: 
ness, which becomes a soldier of the conquering Messiah? : 

*« If, then, these things be so, what, I would ask, must be the guilt 
and the peril of those, who seem to array themselves against the gracious 
purpose of the Lord, that he will make his abode among the children of 
men? And bow can they more audaciously array themselves against it, 
than by a walk and conversation among the Gentiles, which exhibits to 
them the covenant of our redemption as an unholy thing; which may 
almost be said to put the Son of God to an open shame; which invites 
the heathen, as it were, to tread him under foot; which causes the 
idolaters to scorn us as men enslaved to the powers of evil, rather than to 
honour us as servants of the living God? Think what bitter things must 
be written against them, from day to day, in the records of Eternal Jus- 
tice, if they dare, by their works, to dishonour that cause which must 
finally be triumphant; to retard (if human iniquity could retard) that 
consummation which the Lord hath ordained. What must be the con- 
dition of those, whose habits and actions pour contempt upon the pro- 
mise, that the Holy One will dwell with men; and prompt even the 
worshippers of false deities to ask whether the European has a God? 
Among the most appalling spectacles on earth, we surely may reckon a 
Christian, who, by his life and manners, converts the Gospel into a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offence in the path-of unbelievers; who sends 
despair into the hearts of those, that are labouring to enlarge the domi- 
nion of heavenly truth; who, though ranged under the banner of the 
Cross, (which is destined, in the fulness of time, to float over the world,) 
is yet engaged in perpetuating the kingdom of Satan; and who, there- 
fore, at the last, may be numbered among the adversaries of the Re- 
deemer! 

** Once more, then, I would beseech you to bear with me, for entreat- 
ing, that you would lay these things to heart; for speaking one last 
word of exhortation, which though, for the present, disregarded and for- 
gotten, may, by the blessing of God, rise up, at some future period, in 
your memory ; recall you from the path that is encompassed with snares ; 
and awaken you to deeds which are worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called. ‘The time is now at hand, when you may become sojourners 
in provinces rarely gladdened by the ordinances of Christian worship, or 
sanctified by the power of Christian example. You may dwell, perhaps 
for years, where there is no eye to rebuke vice and impiety; no tongue to 
speak of ‘ the hour of death, and of the day of judgment.’ You may 
live, where religion appears only as the sovereign of a boundless ee 
filled with forms of a grotesque and fantastic deformity: and, if the 
kingdom of heaven be not established in your hearts, you may turn from 
the spectacle with a secret persuasion, that the sons of men, throughout 
all their tribes, and families, and nations, are the abject dupes of priest~ 
craft and imposture; and that faith and virtue, after all, are no more 
than mere empty names. And thus it is that the whole head may be- 
come sick and the whole heart faint. ‘The conscience may gradually sink 
under a fatal spirit of slumber. A treacherous apathy may creep over 
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all the faculties, till the realities of an unseen world fade from the eye of 
the Spirit, and leave the soul immersed in elements, fatal to the life of 
all noble and self-denying energy. And then it is that the man is made 
a spectacle for the heathen’ themselves to look upon with secret scorn 
and loathing. Then it is, that he practically becomes a traitor to his 
country. ‘Then it is, that he betrays the secret of her strength; and 
weakens that power of opinion, which alone can bind together the pon- 
derous mass of our Eastern Empire. Then, too, it is, that he becomes 
an open enemy to the Cross of Christ; and is in danger of that con- 
suming wrath, which shall, one day, go forth from the face of Hun that 
sitteth on the throne. 

“ Knowing, as we do, these perils, which must await all who are 
destined to a residence in pagan lands, a solemn dispensation is Jaid 
upon us to arm them with the only principles able to resist the perni- 
cious and enfeebling influence which will there surround them. And 
therefore it is, that I again urgently implore you to remember, that not 
only the prosperity of a vast empire may hang upon your actions and 
your counsels ; but, that on your personal conduct it depends, whether the 
religion, which you profess to have received from God, shall appear wor- 
thy of heaven ; or shall become the object of contempt and abhorrence 
to ignorant idolaters. For this reason, | now affectionately commend to 
your meditations the grand mysteries of your faith ; even the birth, and 
lite, and sufferings of your Saviour, his deliverance from the grave, his 
ascension to glory, and his abode among men, by that Spirit, who, as 
on this day, descended on his followers. For this cause, I intreat of 
you to make it your pride to speak among the nations these wonderful 
works of God; not in their own tongues merely, but in a language 
which, to all nations under heaven, is intelligible and convincing ; in 
the language of a holy and blameless conversation; in the accents of 
justice and of mercy; in the eloquence ot a life devoted to that Saviour, 
who, at last, shall receive the heathen for his inheritance, and the uitermost 
parts of the earth for his possession.” —vol. ii. p. 281 —288. 


The effect of such an admonition upon young and cultivated 
minds, can hardly be matter of doubt. And if the reader of 
this volume be now and then disposed to regret that dis- 
courses of such rare merit should have been addressed, in many 
instances, to the little flock assembled in a college chapel, the 
considerations suggested by the preceding extract, may turn his 
thoughts into another channel, and bid him rejoice that those, on 
whom the destinies of India must in great measure depend, are 
trained to their high office under such preceptors and preachers 
as Mr. Le Bas. After what has been said at the commencement 
of this article, we cannot be suspected of undervaluing the effect 
of eloquent sermons delivered to large congregations of men. 
But, it may be asked, if any congregation, however important in 
point of numbers, can be at once so considerable in point of the 
ufluence they will exert over their fellow creatures, and so sus- 
cepuble of right impressions, as the handful of young men, who 
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were addressed, in the passages before us, with such wisdom, 
piety, and zeal. ‘The chords are struck with an intensity and 
truth which must carry their vibrations home to the very depths 
of an ingenuous heart. Of those who are permitted to listen to 
these spirit-stirring discourses, some, at least, must yield to the 
affectionate importunity of their teacher, and make the appro- 
priate answer to his eloquent appeals, by entering upon the 
paths of honour, of virtue, and of religion. ‘To be the humble 
instruments of our Heavenly Master in such a blessed, such an 
extensive, such an enduring work, would be an ample recompense 
for the most painful labour. And, unless we have strangely mis- 
taken the temper and spirit of Mr. Le Bas, as they are stamped in 
burning characters on the work which we are now to lay down, it 
is a recompense which he would prize above the fairest wreaths 
of literary fame, or the most exalted temporal honours. 


Art. VIIT.—Ilore Catechetice ; or, an Exposition of the Duty 
and Advantages of Public Catechising in Church. [na Letter 
to the Lord Bishop of London. By W.S. Gilly, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Durham, and Perpetual Curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Durham; Author of “ Researches among the Waldenses,” &c. 
London, Rivingtons. 1828. 8vo. pp. 200. 5s. Gd. 


Tne principal parts of this work detail the origin, progress and 
result of a system of catechetical instruction introduced by Mr. 
Gilly into two churches, of which he is a minister, one of them 
being situated in a populous suburb of the metropolis, and the 
otherat Durham. It is due to him to make our readers acquainted 
with his meritorious exertions in his own words. 


“ While I was in doubt as to the exact course to be pursued, it came 
to my knowledge that the master of an extensive Lancasterian school in 
Somer’s ‘Town, was a member of the Church of England, and sincerely 
disposed to promote my views. He had been one of the catechists under 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in North 
America, and came home with strong recommendations to the National 
School Society. But not finding employment so soon as his circum- 
stances required, he accepted an offer which placed him at the head of 
this Lancasterian institution. The number of boys and girls instructed 
there, amounted at the time to more than five hundred, of whom it was 
represented to me, that many, being children of parents in communion 
with the Established Church, might be persuaded to ¢ome to Church, 
and to form a Sunday school. The master himself undertook to bring 
such as should be willing to attend, and to devote his Sundays to what- 
ever mode of instruction I might choose to adopt. | 

““ With these elements my system began, and on the first Sunday after 
the arrangement, the master presented bimself at the head of about 
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seventy children, who were gathered together near the altar after the 
afternoon sermon, and prepared by classification for future operations, 
They were not then catechised, for scarcely one could say any part of the 
Church Catechism. It was explained to them, that their attendance 
would be required every Sunday morning at nine o'clock, in the Church ; 
that their first business would be to learn the Catechism ; and that Prayer- 
books would be given, or sold at very reduced prices, to such as should 
entitle themselves to the privilege by regular application and proficiency. 
On the following Sunday the number of voluntary scholars was increased, 
and several of them had learned enough of their lesson to undergo a 
respectable examination in the chancel. The wheels of the machine 
were now in motion; but that they might not drag heavily, | began at 
once by infusing a little variety into the exercise, and instead of con- 
fining my inquiries to the Catechism, I put questions and made observa- 
tions relating to the Morning and Evening Services, which interested 
the children, and removed every appearance of unpleasant task-work. 

* For some months the teacher of the Lancasterian school continued 
to act as the very efficient master of this my Sunday school; but at the 
beginning of last year he declined the office, partly from a desire of 
having the one only day in the week which he could call his ewn a day 
of perfect Jeisure, and partly from some apprehension lest he should ex- 
cite disagreeable surmises in the minds of the persons connected with the 
management of the weekly school, his principal dependence. It is the 
regulation in that school, that no particular form of religion should be 
taught, and it is possible he had reason to fear that some suspicions 
might be entertained of his preparing the Church of England boys for 
their Sunday examinations, by a process carried on in the course of the 
week, during school hours, inconsistent with the spirit of the Lancas- 
terian system. Be this as it may, the committee of that establishment, 
so far from manifesting any open jealousy, or from throwing obstacles in 
the way of my Sunday school, do, to this day, promote it, by continuing 
to pay a young woman five pounds a year for her services on the Sab- 
bath in superintending the conduct of such of their female children as 
attend Church during the hours of instruction and of divine service. She 
is in no other way connected with them. 

** In a very short time all the advantages which your Lordship has 
predicted as being likely to result from ‘ an improved modification of the 
ancient and laudable practice of catechising children in Church,’ dis- 
played themselves in the district committed to my charge. What these 
advantages were I shall describe more fully in their proper place. But I 
may now briefly state, that from the day I commenced catechising, until 
the present time, it has been regularly pursued every Sunday, without 
wy omission, either by myself, or by the assistant minister, Mr. Judkin, 
or by both of us in conjunction, at the conclusion of the afternoon ser- 
mon; and that a full congregation—an intercourse opened, and esta- 
blished with a great part of the inhabitants of the district—and a Sunday- 
school increased from 77 to 280, and still increasing, are the results.’’— 
pp- 95—100. 

** But how is the interest of the children so excited, and how is their 
attention so engaged, in the first instance, that they: become willing 
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learners? Public praise, and rewards given in the face of the congrega- 
tion; and the reverse—rebukes mildly delivered, and expected privileges 
withheld, have wonderful effect. I have made it a rule to give no dis- 
tinction to displays of talent, unless they be accompanied by good be- 
haviour. If a child answer ever so well, he is not noticed unless he bas 
behaved well; and none are permitted to purchase Bibles, Testaments, 
or Prayer-books, unless they can produce tickets of merit, and of regular 
attendance, Almost every Sabbath the master of the Sunday-school puts 
into my hand books, which certain of the children have qualified them- 
selves to possess, ene by tickets of merit of an assigned pecuniary 
value, and partly by purchase; and these are delivered to them at the 
end of the service, with a few words of commendation. No less than 
twenty-nine Bibles, five Testaments, and one hundred and twenty 
Prayer-books have been earned by the youthful aspirants in this way 
during the past year; and no doubt they set a high value upon them 
after being thus obtained. 

** But there are two other more effective modes yet, which I know by 
experience tend greatly to secure the attention of such as are capable of 
reflection. The first is to convince them that we ourselves are in earnest, 
that we have their interest at heart,—that it is entirely for their sakes 
that we take the trouble of instructing them. ‘The second is to make 
them feel in earnest about themselves,—to awaken a serious inquisitive- 
ness about their own present and eternal condition, and to show them 
that what we have to say on matters of religion concerns every one of 
them personally. 

* The congregation is edifyed by these means quite as much as the 
juvenile circle which is more immediately addressed. The home ques- 
tions which are put to the children, the by-standers, in their turn, apply 
to their own hearts and consciences. For example: a child has been 
repeating the Collect for the fourth Sunday after Lent, ‘ Grant, we 
beseech thee, Almighty God, that we, who for our evil deeds do worthily 
deserve to be punished,’ &c. &c. ‘The question naturally arises, and 
may be addressed to one of tender years, ‘ Have you committed any evil 
deeds for which you deserve punishment?’ After a short pause, the cate- 
chist himself may proceed to give the answer,—‘ Yes, unhappily, young 
as you are, you have broken some of God's commandments. When you 
have irreverently pronounced his holy name,—when you have acted dis- 
obediently to your parents,—when you have wished for that which does 
not belong to you, you have done whut is displeasing to Almighty God. 
Now you shall see how the langnage of the Collect, which adds, “ By 
the comfort of thy grace may be relieved,’ agrees with the Catechism, 
where it directs you to pray for divine help. ‘‘ My good child, know 
this, that thou art not able to do these thinks of thyself, nor to walk in 
the commandments of God, and to serve him, without bis special grace.” * 

“I have often noticed with considerable pleasure how the attention of 
individuals, arrived at maturity, is riveted when they discover that the 
lessons of their earliest association contain notes which now strike to 
their heart, and which they feel would have responded there at a more 
tender age, had they been skilfully touched, Whether a congregation 
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be listening to a preacher or a catechist, as long as the topics of a dis- 
course are directed to that in which all have the same personal concern, 
be they young or old, the speaker is sure to have willing hearers, whose 
consciences will not suffer their ‘ taste to be fastidious.’ Every excited 
hope or fear puts the mind on the alert—every new perception and 
acquirement gives pleasure—and the by-stander and the catechumen are 
equally attentive as soon as they discover that they can apply religious 
maxims to their own case; that they can draw from their own hearts or 
conduct proofs of the truth of the doctrines that are delivered to them. 

** Nothing can be more erroneous than to limit catechetical lessons to 
the mere heartless business of ascertaining whether the formularies have 
been committed to memory, under the idea that childhood being the 
season for the mechanical process only, we must wait for riper years be- 
fore the word engrafted on the memory eambe expected to engage the 
heart and the understanding in a salutary inquiry after truth. Why is 
memory to be considered the only active power of the youthful mind? 
Why is it to be supposed that the child can retain forms of words, but 
not impressions of hope. fear, love, desire, and longings after a heavenly 
state of things?) Why may he not be supposed to feel and to digest, to 
compare and to weigh eternity against the present?”—pp. 10o—110. 

“ Here then, in a district situated between a dense population on one 
side, where there are numberless evil seductions; and the outskirts of 
London on the other, where young people are tempted to spend the 
Sabbath in profaneness, or in idle roaming about the fields: here, be- 
tween two and three hundred children are not only persuaded to come 
to Church, but to devote the hours immediately before and after public 
worship to religious acquirements. Aud not only so, but many of their 
relatives aud friends, moved by their example, or anxious or curious to 
know the extent of their proficiency, are induced to follow them to the 
same place of instruction, and to pass in seriousness time which might 
otherwise be consumed in levity or sin. So much of the Sabbath being 
spent becomingly, it is reasonable to hope that the remainder of it will 
not be mis-spent, and that a great number of responsible beings are put 
in the way, by this simple ordinance, of cultivating a spirit of true de- 
votion, and of reflecting at home on what they have been learning in 
the house of God. 

** Have we not cause to expect a blessing upon such labours, when a 
blessing has been promised ? ! 

After all, says Secker, the most valuable instruction for servants, for 
children, and for all persons is the public one of the Church, which our 
Saviour himself hath promised to b/ess with hes presence. 

“«* Gather the people together, men, and women, and children, that 
they may hear, and that they may learn and fear the Lord your God, and 
observe to do all the words of his law, and that their children, which 
have not known anything, may hear and learn to fear the Lord your 
God.’ 

“* Several adults, who had not been previously admitted into the 
Church, have, at their own request, received the Sacrament of Baptism, 
in consequence of the impression made upon their minds by remarks 
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which they have heard, after questions on the nature of baptismal vows 
and promises, and the efficacy of the baptismal covenant. 

‘** Many young persons of both sexes, and of different conditions in 
life, have kindly proflered their aid, and have requested permission to act 
as teachers, and to prepare the children for their catechetical examina- 
tion. ‘They not only attend at an early hour on Sunday mornings, but 
they have signified their readiness to give lessons, during the summer 
months, from six till half-past seven on Sunday evenings. Not to dwell 
upon the advautage which the children ebemnstiven derive from the super- 
intendence of steady instructors, who are fully aware of the obligations 
of the Christian Covenant, whose age and respectability give weight to 
their admonitions, and who exercise an authority over the minds of boys 
and girls, which monitors chosen from among themselves could not be 
expected to attain; it is a most important point gained to have such 
coadjutors enlisted in our cause, and to unite them closer and closer to 
our Church, by bringing them into frequent converse with us. 

“The relation does not, end here; the intercourse which begins so 
kindly is improved, and in all his pastoral functions the parish priest 
inay look to have his hands strengthened, his plans sasuaiail and his in- 
fluence extended, by the zeal and affectionate partizanship of these his 
lay friends and assistants, who are first united with him as fellow- 
labourers in the work of religious education, 

‘“* With regard to the children themselves, out of several cases to which 
my inquiries aud observations have been directed, the following will not 
be thought unworthy of selection :—A boy of fourteen years of age, after 
having attended the catechising for some months, was bound apprentice, 
or placed in the service of a tradesman in the Borough. His master em- 
ploys him on Sunday mornings, but permits him to call his time his 
own after noon-day, The lad regularly finds his way to the Church in 
Somer’s Town, makes his appearance at afternoon prayers and sermon, 
and takes his place in the chancel for examination, among his former 
companions. None answer better than himself; he evidently devotes 
many of his leisure hours to religious study, and has made himself mas- 
ter of a Bible and Prayer-book, partly by producing tickets of merit, 
aud partly by purchase-money. He is altogether, from disposition, good 
conduct, and application, a youth of considerable promise. ) 

“ The annexed letter from another lad of fourteen years and a half, 
who has also left the parish, but is occasionally seen among our vhildren, 
will tell his history and state of mind better than any words I can adopt. 
It is addressed to the master of the Sunday-school. 

“« Sin,—I hardly know how to express my gratitude enough for the 
kindness and learning which I received while at your Sunday-school, 
but am obliged to discontinue attending, as I have got a situation at Mr. 
—, Westminster, who is a very religious good man, and with him I 
am very comfortable and happy. I should feel obliged to you if you 
would give my best thanks to Mr. Judkin,* for the learning I have re- 
ceived from him, which I hope will never die in my memory. I have 
paid one shilling to a large Bible, and will send all as soon as possible, 


* Assistant minister of Somer’s Town. 
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if you will have the goodness to send me one when I have paid enough 

to purchase one. I think you have also some tickets of mine; if you 

please to send me a little book for them, you would oblige, dear Sir, 
Your ever grateful servant, 


R. B.’ 


‘“« These two boys have displayed the same uniform attention and good 
conduct during the whole of their connection with us. The subjoined 
cases are of a different description, 

“« Samuel , long after his admission into the Sunday-school, was 
so untractable and perverse, that his teachers began to despair of his re- 
formation, It was even proposed to expel him. But indications of im- 
provement were gradually exhibited, and he is now pronounced to be 
among the most attentive and best behave. of his class. 

‘* Another lad, whose name it is not necessary to mention, was for 
many weeks in the habit of mixing unwillingly among the children at their 
Sunday examinations. Ilis master insisted upon it, under the hope of 
seeing an obstinate and disobedient temper improved. The boy has de- 
rived so much benefit by his attendance, that his master is trying the 
same experiment with a second youth in his service. 

‘** A girl, whose ready auswers and good conduct lately attracted my 
notice, was represented to me as having been so giddy and ill-behaved, 
when she first came among us, that it would have been pronounced 
‘enthusiasm’ to have looked for any effectual change. She is now in 
the highest class, and after receiving several rewards, has saved money 
enough to purchase one of our best Bibles. 

** Added to these, and many other examples of the same nature, there 
are several very young children, whose emulation has been so strongly 
excited, that I have been obliged to check it, lest their application during 
the week should prove injurious to their health. One of these, not seven 
years of age, came prepared, upon a late occasion, to repeat the whole 
of the eighth chapter of St. Jobn—fifty-nine verses—the self-imposed 
exercise of the past week. Every Sunday a hundred voices exclaim, ‘ I 
have learnt the Collect—and I the Gospel—and I a page of Lewis's Ex- 
position of the Catechism.’ 

‘*« The system thus affords the clergyman an opportunity of becoming 
known to the rising generation, and extending his influence among 
them. ‘This is one of the most substantial advantages obtained by cate- 
chising. It follows as a certain consequence. Kindness always finds its 
way to the hearts of young persons, and more particularly when it pro- 
ceeds from those whom they are in the habit of regarding as persons 
vested with authority. From the very constitution of our Church esta- 
blishment, and from other causes which it is unnecessary to discuss, the 
youth of the lower orders seem to require more than ordinary invitation 
to approach us. Catechising, well conducted, breaks down this partition 
wall; the child's bosom opens to the minister, who frequently accosts 
him in a voice of affectionate concern, and manifests an interest in his 
behalf. Secing that there is some feeling for him, he loves and reve- 
rences the man for whom he before entertained nothing more than cold 
respect. The parents also are bound by cords of love to the priest, who 
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takes more than formal and official notice of their, children,—who. holds 
his station among them not merely as a vational functionary, rendering 
back a measured return of duty for the revenue he draws,—but whose 
intercourse is an intercourse of zeal, and friendship, and affection, exer- 
cised equally towards old and young. In more instances than one | have 
found a whele family moved by means of a child, who has been desired 
to repeat at home what he has learnt at Church, and to read a particular 
passage to his father or mother, or to warn a brother or a sister who has 
not yet been restrained by the fear of God.""—pp. 159—169. 


The following account of the proceedings at St. Margaret's, 
Durham, has been furnished by the Rev. P. George :— 


*“* In compliance with your request, I send you a hasty sketch of the 
plan of catechising in the Church, first adopted when you became the 
incumbent, and still continued; tegether with a statement of the effects 
it has produced, | 

*** Tt scems proper, in the first place, to advert briefly to the nature 4 
and extent of our population, and also to certain measures which had 
previously been put into operation, The population of the parish amounts 
to more than 3000, and is of a very indigent and fluctuating character. 
Being a detached suburb of a considerable town, and abounding in mean 
houses, which are, moreover, in a multitude of instances, divided into 
tenements occupied by distinct families,—it naturally becomes, for these 
reasons, the abode of the poorest orders; and, on some other accounts, 
also attracts very many of the vagrants and loose and suspicious charac- 
ters who pass along the great North road. These circumstances, in con- 
junction with the almost total want of accommodation in the Church, for 
the mass of the poorer orders, (until within the last three or four years, ) 
tended, in no a Cas degree, to cherish vice and ignorance, and a total 
apathy to religion, and, indeed, to improvement of any kind, One essen- 
tial step towards the amelioration of a parish so circumstanced, seemed 
to be the providing accommodation for the poorer orders in the Church. 
A free gallery was accordingly erected at the suggestion, and through the 
exertions, of the last a, Ln which, although by no means adequate 
to supply the wants of the parish, has proved a material aid. The edu- 
cation of the children was obviously the next step which afforded any 
prospect of success. By giving them religious instruction, and training 
them to habits of due observance of the Lord's day and attendance at 
Church, it was hoped that. many of them would not only be rescued 
from the ignorance and irreligion which surrounded them, but that they 
might be made the means of. bringing a beneficial influence to bear on 
their parents and relatives, whose habits had become such as to make 
them scarcely accessible by other, means. With this view a Sunday- 
school was established, and subsequently an Infant-school, by way of 
nursery and preparation “for it. Divaddition to this the several dames’ 
and sities schools in the parish were regularly visited by the clergyman, 
for the purpose of securing due attention to the teaching of the Church 
Catechism, and of watching over the progress of the children in it. By 
these means religious instruction was, in some measure, advanced among 
the mass of the children, and the way cleared for the adoption of your 
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plan of catechising in Church; which, before, would have been, if not 
impracticable, at least much less interesting and efficient, on account of 
the very small number of children who were capable of anything beyond 
the merest elementary instruction. 

“ ¢ In forming a plan for catechising in the Church, it was of great 
importance to adapt it, not only to the instruction of the children them- 
selves, but so as also to excite the notice of their parents and relatives, 
and to render it a vehicle of attractive instruction, and consequently of 
some general interest to a congregation. With these views a portion of 
the Church Catechism is given out to be got up during the week, toge- 
ther with some texts of Scripture that are confirmatory or explanatory of 
the doctrines or precepts which it contains. ‘Khe Sunday Collect is also 
committed to memory, and the children are ehcouraged to endeavour to 
prepare themselves to answer such questions as the matter it contains 
may suggest. In addition to these, the Gospel for the day is learnt or 
read over by the children—a certain ‘number of verses by each, (several 
of them voluntarily get up the whole,) and they are required to state the 
incidents recorded in it, the doctrines or precepts it teaches, the promises 
or threatenings it holds forth, &c.. and to quote the references it may 
contain, on any of the above particulars, to the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, Tickets of merit are distributed publicly in Church, at the 
conclusion of the catechising, to those who have answered best; and a 
certain number of these entitle their possessors to a Bible, New Testa- 
ment, or Prayer-book, or some other suitable gift, which is also bestowed 
publicly. The Sunday-school is now so regulated as to be in every re- 
spect preparatory for the above plan of catechising in Church, which is 
held out, and is considered by the children in a remarkable degree, as a 
great distinction and privilege to be attained to, 

“<If it be now asked, what have been the effects of this plan? it is 
answered, first, It has more than doubled the numbers at the Sunday- 
school. Secondly, The order and discipline among the children have 
been greatly improved, and are now maintained with a degree of ease 
before unknown, in consequence of the value attached to the catechising 
in Church, both by children and parents, and the desire to merit the dis- 
tinction of being admitted to it. ‘Thirdly, It has attracted a respectable 
congregation in the afternoon, when very few attended before. Fourthly, 
It has excited many among the poorer classes (of which several striking 
proofs have occurred) to endeavour to assist their children in preparing 
themselves, as well for the catechising in the Church as for the exa- 
minations in the school—a circumstance which cannot fail to prove 
highly beneficial, and of which there have been already proofs, especially 
in the attendance of many poor parents, and others, on divine worship, 
who formerly very much, if not altogether, neglected it. Fifthly, It is 
evidently working a great improvement in the general behaviour of the 
children during the week, probably from the feeling that the eyes of the 
public are more particularly fixed on them in consequence of their ap- 
pearing at the catechising in Church, and also, it may be hoped, in con- 
sequence of the instruction they have there received. ‘These are plain 
facts, which admit not of being doubted, and which fully bear out the 
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expectations entertained by you with regard to the utility of public cate- 
chising in Church, if judiciously managed and vigorously pursued. Its 
influence may be made to operate where a clergyman’s preaching never, 
perbaps, reaches, and where his advice and admonitions can be heard 
only on an occasional visit, and will then be heard too often only to be 
speedily forgotten. J¢ operates upon parents through a channel which 
remains open, when every other is, perhaps, shut—through their feelings 
for their children. It forms the most effectual check to disseut ; and if 
it were generally adopted aid well conducted, would, if I may venture 
to state my humble opinion, more powerfully extend the influence and 


usefulness of the Church among the mass of the people than any other ex- 
pedient that could be devised.” —pp. 182—189. 


For the particulars of the system, as it is practised by Mr. 
Gilly and his assistants, we refer to the work itself. It can hardly 


be necessary to inform those who have read the preceding extracts, 
that the subject is deserving of the gravest attention. 


Art. LX.—Of Confession and Absolution, and the Secrecy of 
conpeesicn, as maintained by the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and as opposed to the Statements pet ern Romanists, 
and their Advocates, both in Writings and before Parliamentary 
Committees. By Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A.& M.R.S.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty, and Rector of Settring- 
ton. London: Rivingtons. 1828. pp. 57. 8vo. Gd. 


THE first section of this able pamphlet points out a common 
practice of the Roman Catholic controversialist. 


“ Among assertions which have been made, in our Protestant land, to aA 
serve the views of Roman Catholics, none- are more ingenious than those au 
which represent the’ tenets of their Church, on particular points of doc- Bit! 
trine, in agreement with those of the Church that impugns them. That hy 
there is no difference in the doctrines of confession and absolution between Fadi 
the Churches of England and Rome, is one of these devices; as if our a 
Church had revolted from her Liturgy; as if she denied that Christ has — 
ordained in his Church two sacraments only ; and as if she added to their Lin 
number the error, which her sons have fully exposed, the Romish sacra- Hai 


meut of penance. 

“* Now in the history of our separation from the Church of Rome, the et 
doctrines of confession and absolution form a very distinguished part. hi 
In the earlier days of this separation, the present alleged alliance was if 
unthought of. On the contrary, the difference was indignantly pro- pe 
claimed. ‘ The heretics,’ meaning the English Protestants, ‘ the here- ti 


tics,’ says Cardinal Allen, ‘ have unworthily abandoned the sacrament of 
Confession. Yet the Cardinal also expresses himself, ‘ not so void of all 
hope of their recovery, that he would refuse to confer with them touching 
that authority of remission of sins, or other pre-eminence, which the 
112 
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priests of Christ's church do claim, and ¢hey [the Protestants ] so earnest/y 
controul.’ Stapleton, another of the Romish champions in the sixteenth 
century, thus descants upon the difference. ‘ What confession Protes- 
tants do use, public or private, of thouglits or of deeds, and how they 
esteem them which use it, all the world seeth. ‘This then is a clear 
difference between Protestants and the primitive Church of England, 
yea the primitive Church of the first six buadred years and of holy 
Scripture, that all these allow confession of sins,’ (according to the 
Romish form as he pretends,) ‘ and practised it. Among Protestants 
nothing is had more in contempt, or reviled at. Later writers of the 
Romish Church have brought against us similar accusations, because we 
freed confession from the encroachments with whichthe Church of Rome 
had embarrassed it, and reduced it to its primitiveplan; neither calling 
it a sacrament, nor requiring it to be aes universally necessary. 

“ But after the lapse of many years from the great era of the Refor- 
mation, it was thought expedient by Roman Catholics not to write or 
talk so much of wnlikeness, (as Stapleton, Allen, and others of her com- 


_ munion had done,) in points of doctrine maintained by herself and us 


respectively ; but to allege agreement, Accordingly among ‘ the ways 
and means,’ considered by them as ‘ the most effectual to introduce 
Popery into England,’ and transmitted in 1662 to Father Young from 
Signior Bellarini, the following is one of the instructions: ‘ You would 
do well to make it appear underhand how near the doctrine, worship, 
and discipline of the Church of England comes to us :—whereby you 
may persuade the world, that the Protestant religion is weary of itself.’ 
What was at first to be ‘ underhand,’ soon became an open practice. 
The reign of James the Second was favourable to it. A Romish writer 
therefore published, in 1687, The Agreement between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. The expected success of this project 
seems to have kept the Romanists in great activity and hope. It was 
defeated by the vigilance and learning of the Established Clergy, as 
Burnet and other English writers have abundantly shown. The attempts 
made, from time to time, by the Romish doctors, to give this air of 
plausibility to their tenets, .and this aid to their labour of conversion, are 
mentioned also, not without deserved censure, by Mosheim. Perhaps 
the most notable monument of these stratagems is to be found in the 
zeal and eloquence of Bossuet. 
** But whenever there has been any very great endeavour made on the 
art of the Roman Catholics to obtain political advantages, then, it has 
wit powerfully stated, they have uniformly put forward i a stronger 
manner than at other times the pretended agreements. With their advo- 
cates too, though not of the Romish communion, this pretence has been 
the theme: 


‘ the wandering fire, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light.’ 


Thus, for the Romish cause, literary disquisition is exercised, and the 
applause and assent of listeving senates have been courted; and in these 
efforts confession and absolution have been the more especial topic of the 
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Protestant statesman and critic, as in others of the Romish scholar and 
theologian. 

“« The repentance, and the assurance of divine forgiveness, which we 
believe, being thus pronounced to be no other than the confession before 
a priest, and absolution by him; the light and liberty, which the Re- 
formed religion introduced, being thus esteemed the same as the super- 
stition of the dark ages; the coinage of such accordance being circulated 
also in favour of unconstitutional pretensions; a plain account of what 
our Church maintains, or denies, in regard to confession or absolution, 
may therefore serve to expose the misrepresentation that would thus 
array the Church against the State, and to guard the credulous against 
the seeming ‘ fair pretence of friendly ends.’ ""—p, 1—6. 


The wide difference between the Churches of England and 
Rome in the matter of secrecy of confessions, is established in 
the following passages: 


* From the Liturgy, the Articles, and the Homilies, let us proceed to 
the remaining public formulary, now acknowledged by our Church; the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical. Of one of these it has been 
said by Dr. Milner, and repeated by Mr. Butler, that ‘ fo encourage the 
secret confession of sins, the Church of England has made a canon, requiring 
her ministers not to reveal the same.’ The canon, which has given rise 
to this misrepresentation, is the 113th, and is entitled ‘ Muusters may 
present.’ It enacts, that ministers, if the churchwardens of every parish 
did not obey the direction in a preceding canon of presenting to the 
ordinary notorious crimes and scandals, might themselves present such 
enormities as were apparent in the parish; ‘ all such crunes as they have 
in charge, or otherwise, as by them (being the persons that should have the 
chief care for the suppressing of sin and impiety in their parishes) shall be 
thought to require reformation, Provipvev aways, that if any man con- 
fess his secret and hidden sins to the minister for the unburdening of his 
conscience, and to receive spiritual consolation and ease of mind from hin; 
we do not any way bind the said minister by this our constitution, but do 
straitly charge and admonish him, that he do not at any time reveal and 
make known to any person whatsuever any crime or offence so committed to 
his trust and secrecy, (EXCEPT THEY BE SUCH CRIMES AS BY THE LAWS 
OF THIS REALM HIS OWN LIFE MAY BE CALLED INTO QUESTION FOR CON- 
CEALING TUE SAME,) under pain of irregularity.’ ‘The 64th canon, agreed 
upon by the Bishops and Clergy of Ireland in 1634, contains the same 
direction and proviso. 

‘* Now as confession to a minister is allowed by the exhortation in 
our Communion Office, there would have been a strange inconsistency, 
as a learned prelate observes, ‘ if men who voluntarily confessed for the 
purpose of unburdening their conscience, and whose offences would have 
otherwise remained unknown to the minister, were confounded with those 
whose offences were notorious. ‘Vo betray a secret, confided by one man 
to another for the purpose of unburdening his conscience, is something 
so detestable, that the prohibition in this canon can require no further 
defence, And if this canon had been estimated, as it ought, with refer- 
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ence to the exhortation in the Communion Service, it would have excited 
less surprise, when Sir J. C. Hippesley read it (in May, 1810) in the 
House of Commons. When this canon was recited in that honourable 
assembly, it is said to have been intended to prove, that ‘ because there 
was a secret confession in the Church of England, as well as in that of 
Rome, therefore the doctrine, if not the practice, of both must be in 
this particular the same. It might as well have been argued, that be- 
cause there was a parliament in England, and a parliament in Paris, 
therefore the injunctions and powers of the one must have been the same 
as those of the other. Yet several honourable members expressed their 
astonishment at the wondrous discovery; and one, in particular, from 
whom, of all present, it was least to be expected, exclaimed in a paroxysm 
of jealousy for the honour of our Church, that «¢ t must be a canon of the 
Church of Rome!’ 

“ How we differ from the doctrine and practice, in this particular, of 
the Romish Church, let the modern champion of that Church be first 
produced to show. The necessity too of the proviso in our canon, to 
which neither of the learned writers whom I have just cited as to the 
general purpose of the canon, refers, will then, as by other subsequent 
evidence, be seen. 

“««Tt has been sometimes proposed,’ as the question is framed in the 
Lords’ Committee to Dr. Doyle, (in 1825,) ‘ by those who have had 
apprehensions of danger from conceding the Roman Catholic claims, 
that Roman Catholics should be called upon, when they take the oath 
of allegiance to the King, at the same time to swear that they will make 
known to his Majesty any treason or treasonable designs which they 
may know to be meditated against him: from what you have now in- 
formed the Committee, you could not take such an oath ?” 

“ Dr. Doyle answers, ‘ The secrets communicated in confession are 
such as we are supposed to become acquainted with as ministers of the 
sacrament of penance ; and in that capacity we do not consider ourselves 
bound, by the oath of allegiance, which we take, to reveal secrets com- 
mitted to us in that way: and as our rite of confession is known to the 
laws, and our doctrines with regard to it universally acknowledged to 

exist in our Church, the oath which binds us to discover any treason 
against the State, or against his Majesty, does not oblige us to reveal 
any thing with which we might become acquainted in sacramental con- 
fession,’”—p. 28—31. 


“But let us hear Dr. Doyle again, upon a former occasion, on the 
same point, before the Lords’ Committee : 

Quest. ‘ When crimes, such as murder or treason, are revealed in 
confession, is the confessor bound not to disclose that ? 

Dr. Doyle. ‘ He is bound not to disclose it in any case whatever. 

Quest. ‘ Has not such disclosure been allowed at Rome ? 

Dr. Doyle. * Never. 

Quest. * Not in the case of a conspiracy against the Pope ? 

Dr. Doyle. ‘No. That statement has been made. It is a matter 
which I have taken pains to ascertain. 
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Quest. ‘It is said by De Thou in his History, that it has been allowed 


in France ? 

Dr. Doyle, ‘1 would not believe, on the authority of De Thou, nor an 
authority whatever, that it could have been allowed ; for we hold univer- 
sally, in the Catholic Church, that the revealing of any secrets confided to 
the priest in confession is contrary to the law of nature and the authority 
of God, in respect of which no Pope or Council can dispense, or exercise 
any authority, unless to inforce such law.’ 

** Such too is the statement of another Romish prelate. ‘ Supposing 
the priest was made acquainted with an intention to commit murder, in 
the way of confession, would he think himself authorized to make any 
communication upon that subject?’ ‘This is a question of the Commons’ 
Committee in 1825 to Dr. Magauran, whose answer is, ‘ He would exert 
himself to prevent the crime being permitted ; but any communication, 
made to him in confession, is inviolable, he cannot divulge it.’ He is then 
further interrogated, ‘ Supposing it related to a crime not actually per- 
petrated, but about to be perpetrated, in that case is the communication 
made inviolable?’ The reply is, ‘ Jf a crime ts intended, and if it is made 
known to hun in confession only, he cannot divulge it; he is to use his in- 
Aluence with the indrvidual so far as he can, to prevent the crime being com- 
mitted ; but what he hears in the way of confession is wviolable,’ 

** Let us now see how, and by whom, these assertions have been 
denied. De Thou stands not alone in stating permission to have been 
granted for violating the seal. What occurred in our own country, 
almost immediately atter the enactment of the canons, gave occasion to 
the highly gifted and learned Jeremy Taylor, (‘ than whom the whole 
Protestant Church boasts no fairer name,’ as the active Romanist Mr. 
Butler describes him,) to examine very minutely this pretence of invio- 
lability. Dr. Doyle, we have seen, says what he has yet to prove. 
Taylor directly proves what he says, which was first in a Sermon, deli- 
vered before the University of Oxford, upon the anniversary of the 
Gunpowder Plot, in 1638; and afterwards, when he was Bishop of 
Down, in the second part of his Dissuasive from Popery. 

“‘ From the great canonists of the Romish communion he abundantly 
and invincibly proves the lawfulness of publication in certain cases; as 
where an incestuous marriage was to be prevented, where heresy might 
be exposed, and where the party confessing allowed the confessor to 
disclose his communication. He premises, that ‘Garnet himself, the 
man who, if any, had most need to stand in defence of the seal, that the 
pretence of it might have defended him, yet confessed of his own accord, 
Leges, que celare hac prohibent, apprimé esse justas et salutares: He adds 
his reason, and that is more than his authority; for, saith he, is not 
fitting that the life and safety of a prince should depend upon the private 
necessities of any man’s conscience.’ ‘Taylor instances lastly, in the special 
case of treason, the allowance of revealing the confession of it, both at 
Rome and in France. He cites two examples in the Church of France, 
and also refers to ‘ the case of Barriere, every where known, as it is 
related partly by De Thou, but more fully by the author of Histoire de 
la Paix.—And at Rome there have been examples of the like, 1 mean 
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of those who confessed their purpose of killing the Pope, who were 
revealed by their confessors, and accordingly punished.’ 


ee ‘1 might bring several authorities to the same purpose from our 
ae writers of less distinction: one more only I will cite, because of its his- 
a. torical curiosity and of its venerable relater, the martyr Tyndal, and 
on J because Lord Bacon appears to have regarded the circumstance in his 
(8 History of Henry the Seventh. ‘In king Henry's days the viith.,’ 


{ Tyndal says, ‘ the cardinal Morton and bishop Fox of Winchester 
; delivered unto the King’s Grace the confessions of as many lords, as his 
aa Grace listed. Whosoever was mistrusted, if he shrove himself at the 
; Charter house, Sion, Greenwich, at St. John’s, or wheresoever it was, 
the confessor was commanded by the authority of the pope to deliver his 
: confession written, and sworn that it was all.’ 

“Thus much in the way of denial as to the inviolability which has 
: been alleged; which appears indeed to have been also denied, as far as 

mh it respects the case of heresy, by Romish authority of the present time. 
**'That the Church of Rome, under particular circumstances, has 
e % allowed the disclosure of confession, is therefore evident. Our own 
Church, under circumstances expressed, has directed it. ~'The proviso in 
our canon had more especially in view the security of the State, to which 
the Romish seal of the secrecy was evidently considered dangerous. The 
audacity of the Jesuits and other Romish priests, about the time when 
our canons were enacted; their endeavours, in this country, then to 


‘i seduce the people from the religion established, and from their allegiance 
Bi. to the sovereign; convinced the governors of our Church and State, that 
oe the proviso was absolutely necessary. They interfered not, however, 
ee with our former liberty of confession; although they made the confidential 
. communication that at any time might be offered to a minister by his 

oh parishioner, which was not of the character excepted, secure, if by the 
>. minister recetved, under the penalty of irregularity in his revealing it. 
a How he receives any confession, the minister of our Church is therefore, 
at and always will be, careful; as he bears in mind, that ‘ He who com- 
a 4 manded us to go and learn what that means, * I will have mercy and 
a4 4 not sacrifice,” intended not that the seal of confession should, upon pretence 
4 . of religion, be used to the most uncharitable ends in the world; no, though 
a it had been made sacred by a divine commandment; which it is not ; 
et but is wholly introduced by custom and canons ecclesiastical.’ 
‘‘The difference, then, between our Church and that of Rome in 
. 4] regard to the secrecy of confession, is great and very important. ‘ The 
is tg seal of the latter is so sacred and impregnable, that it is not to be opened 
Bg, in the imminent danger of a king or kingdom, or for the doing the 
mS greatest good or avoiding the greatest evil in the world—a seal, which 
ce is no part of the Christian religion, was never spoken of by the Prophets 
yy or Apostles, never was so much as mentioned in the books of the ancient 
on Fathers and Doctors, not so much as named in the ancient Councils of 
et the Church, and was not heard of until after the time of xe Gregory 
oe the Seventh.” After what has been shown in this section, I need only 
ie ald, in the language of Bishop Taylor, that our own Church refuses 
~ i ‘to make confession easy to traitors and homicides ;° that she maintains, 
a 
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in conformity ‘ to all law ecclesiastical and civil, that he who conceals 
an intended murder or treason makes himself as much a party for con- 
cealing, as is the principal for contriving;’ and that accordingly in the 
proviso of her 113th canon, which commands the seal to be broken up 
in certain cases, she has determined ‘ wisely and according to the prece- 
dents of the ancient Catholic Church.’ "—p, 41—47. ) 


It is not to be doubted that this evidence will be forgotten or 
explained away by the Doyles of Ireland, and the Milners of 
England; but what are we to think of the Protestants, clerical 


or laic, who are simple enough to be beguiled by such barefaced 
imposture ? 


Art. X.—An Essay on the power of Rectors and Vicars to 
grant Leases, with the consent of Patron and Ordinary, of 
Houses, Glebe Lands, and Tithes, so as to bind their successors. 
By W. Clayton Walters, Esq. M.A. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-law, and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don, Rivingtons; Parker, Oxford; and Newby, Cambridge. 
8vo. @s. Od. pp. 42. 


THe tithe-composition bill, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons during the last session, was very ‘ag ait withdrawn ; but 
if, as there is every reason to believe, the power of rectors and 
vicars to grant leases has been rightly stated by Mr. Walters, the 
main object of that measure may be obtained with little or no 
alteration of the existing law. ‘The author’s view of that law is 
presented to us in the following passage :— 


“T shall first trace this power in a general manner by a review of the 
statutes affecting it. 

* By the common law a rector or vicar might, with the consent of 
his patron and ordinary, make ‘leases for lives or years without limi- 
tation or stint.’* In fact, with such consent, his power of leasing, 
whether with respect to the duration or subject-matter of the demise, 
was the same as that of other ecclesiastical persons. 

“ The question, then, now is, to what extent and in what manner 
has this power been restricted or altered by acts of the legislature, 

“ By the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28 (by which bishops and all other sole 
ecclesiastical corporations, except parsons and vicars, are enabled to 
grant leases,) it was enacted, that the act should not extend ‘to give 
any liberty or power to any parson or vicar of any church or vicarage, 
for to make any lease or grant of any of their messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, tithes, profits, or hereditaments belonging to their churches or 
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vicarages, otherwise or in any other manner than they should or might 
have done before the making of the act.’* 


** This distinctly recognises the original power of parsons and vicars to 


grant leases of all their property, whether corporeal or incorporeal. 


** By the 13 Eliz. c. 10, § 3, all leases by a parson or vicar, or any 
other having any spiritual or ecclesiastical living, ‘ other than for the 
term of twenty-one years, or three lives from the time as any such 
lease shall be made, whereupon the accustomed yearly rent or more 
shall be reserved and payable yearly during the sai term,’ are void and 
of none effect. 

“Houses in any city or town, or its suburbs, with ground apper- 
taining, not exceeding ten acres, are, by the 14 Eliz. c. 11, § 17, ex- 
cepted out of the lastly mentioned statute; and such houses and ground, 
unless it be the dwelling house of the person, may be leased as at the 
common law, so that the lease exceed not forty years, and the lessee be 
charged with reparations, and the accustomed rent at the least be re- 
served, 

“* Next, by the 18 Eliz. c. 11, (after reciting that by virtue of 
13 Eliz. c. 10, leases were made for twenty-one years; or three lives, 
but long before the expiration of the former leases, contrary to the true 
meaning and intent of the said statute,) it was enacted, that all leases 
made by the persons comprised in 13 Eliz. of lands, whereof any 
former lease for years is in being, not to be expired, surrendered, or 
ended, within three years next after the making of any such new lease, 
shall be void and of none effect. 

“Then by the 18 Eliz. c. 11, § 3, and 43 Eliz. c. 9, § 8, all bonds, 
covenants, and judgments, for the purpose of evading the preceding 
enactments respecting leases, are declared void. 

‘These are all the statutes which expressly regulate the power of a 
rector or vicar to grant leases ; and it is material to observe that these 
statutes are simply restrictive: they do not enable an incumbent to make 
a lease even for twenty-one years without confirmation, but they do not 
in the slightest degree impeach his common law power, if he exceed not 
the limits they assign. 

But his power, though beneficial alike to the church and the commu- 
nity at large, was considerably affected by the 13 Eliz. c. 20, which 
enacted that ‘no lease of any benefice or ecclesiastical promotion with 
cure, or any part thereof, not being impropriated, should endure any 
longer than while the lessor should be ordinarily resident, and serving 
the cure of such benefice without absence above eighty days in any one 
year :’ and the incumbent offending was to lose one year's profit of his 
benefice. The courts construed this statute most strictly to avoid 
leases ; thus punishing the innocent lessee, together with the offending 
incumbent. In one case, a lease was held void, because the lessor, by 
reason of his death, had not been resident and serving the cure without 
absence above eighty days! This decision, however, after much argu- 
ment and deliberation, was over-ruled, and it was determined that the 
statute did not apply to cases of absence by death! If the former con- 
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struction had prevailed, it was truly observed, that ‘ the confirmation of 
the patron and ordinary would be to no purpose, and their permission to 
make leases for twenty-one years, or three lives, with such confirmation, 
would be vain and idle, if such leases should continue no longer than 
during the parson’s life, for he might have made them good during his 
own life, without any such permission or confirmation.’* 

“ This statute gave rise to much disgraceful litigation: the general 
result of the cases appears to be, that only non-residence which was vo- 

luntary avoided the lease. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, in 1802, 
allowed a rector to eject his own lessee from glebe demised by himself, 
on the ground of the lease being void by his own non-residence.} 

“In 1803, however, this act (13 Eliz. c. 20,) which had thus so 
manifestly injured the power of an incumbent to bind his successor by 
lease with confirmation, was totally repealed by 43 Geo. III. c. 84, 
§ 10; and no equivalent provision was enacted. But by 57 Geo. III. 
c. 99, the act of 43 Geo. ILI. was itself repealed, together with so much 
of the acts of 13 Eliz. c, 20, 14, 18, and 43 Eliz. ‘as relates to spi- 
ritual persons holding of farms, and to leases of benefices and livings, and 
to buying and selling, and to residence of spiritual persons ‘on their 
benefices.’ And the 57 Geo. III, contains no provision on the subject, 
except § 32, which enacts that no contract or agreement for the letting 
of the house of residence, or the buildings, gardens, orchards, and ap- 
sass Peta necessary for the convenient occupation of the same, be- 
onging to any benefice, in which house of residence any spiritual 
— shall be required by order of the bishop to reside, or which shall 

assigned as a residence to any curate by the bishop, shall be valid : 
and a summary process is given for ejecting the tenant, should he refuse 
to give-up possession. 

“We have now completed our review of the statutes. It is probable 
that the provisions of the 13 Eliz. c. 20, respecting leases, and the con- 
struction of them adopted by the courts, first brought the leasing power 
of an incumbent into disrepute, and ultimately obliterated the memory 
of it.¢ But since that act was repealed in 1803, his common law 
power, except as to his house of residence with the necessary appurte- 
nances, has been affected only by the restraining statutes of Elizabeth 
before noticed, which affect alike the leases of all ecclesiastical corpora - 
tions. ’"—pp. 13—16. 


We apprehend that very few of the clergy, or of their icgal 
advisers, were aware of the effect of the Act of 1803, until it 
was pointed out by Mr. Walters—and the discovery reflects no 
little credit upon his professional knowledge and sagacity. We 
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* See these and other cases on the Statute, Bacon’s Abr. ‘“ Leases” (F.) 
+ Frogmorton dem. Fleming v. Scott, 2 East, 467. * 
¢ Since writing the above, I have observed that Degge thus commences his remarks 
on this statute :—“ It has been a question, whether a parson or vicar, at this day, can 
make any lease at all to bind his successor: for by the statute of 13 Eliz. c. 20,” &e. 
—he then refers to the question, whether such lease was void by the non-residence of . 


the parson, which appears then to have been a doubtful point.— Parson’s Counsellor. 
123. 
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refer to his pamphlet for the “ Rules to be observed in granting 
leases,” and for much useful information, and valuable sugges- 
tions upon the general subject of ecclesiastical property. 


Art. XI.— The Antipauper System; exemplifying the posi- 
tive and practical Good, realized by the Kelievers and the 
Relieved, under the frugal, beneficial, and lawful Administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, prevailing at Southwell, and in the 
neigh uring District ; with Plans of the Southwell Workhouse, 
and of the Thurgarton Hundred Workhouse; and with Instruc- 
tions for Book-keeping. By the Rev. John Thomas Becher, 
M.A. Chairman of the Quarter-Sessions for the Newark Di- 
vision of the County of Nottingham, and for the Liberty of 
Southwell and Scrooby. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1828. Svo. pp. 58. Price 2s. 6d. 


« 


ALL attempts to amend the poor-laws have failed; let us try, 
therefore, says Mr. Becher, to administer them properly, as_ they 
now stand. ‘This has been his great aim for upwards of twenty 
years; and the pamphlet now before us explains the nature and 
result of his labours. 


““In the year 1808, after fruitless efforts to regulate the Poor at 
Southwell, I ventured to propose the erection of a Parish Workhouse, 
constructed and governed upon a principle of inspection, classification, 
and seclusion. The measure was universally approved, and the buildings 
were executed for the sum of £1970, according to a plan which I then 
submitted. 

“This workhouse will accommodate 84 paupers. It consists of a cen- 
tre, with a wing on each side. The governor, matron, and children, 
occupy the centre; the males are placed in one wing, and the females 
in the other. A court is assigned to each sex. | 

* The population of the parish of Southwell, in the year 1821, was 
1481 males, and 1570 females. Total 3051. 

“© The annual value of the rated property in the parish of Southwell, 
assessed under the Property Tax Act in 1815, was £10,462. 

“ The full annual value.of the property assessed to the Poor-rate is 
£9681. The land is rated at 19s. 6d. in the pound upon the full annual 
value ; the houses and buildings at 13s. in the pound, or at two-third 

arts of the rate at which land is assessed. ya! 

** The annual expense of maintaining the poor in the parish of South- 
well, during a period of eight years, ended at Lady-day 1828, is stated 
in the Appendix. From Table A, there given, it appears that the dis- 
bursements on account of the poor amounted in the year ended at Lady- 
day 1821, to £2000; but were reduced to £517 in the year ended at 
Lady-day 1824; aud that the expenditure for the year, completed at 
Lady-day 1828, has ameunted to £551; 6s. 114d, 
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* This reduction of the expenditure may induce an opinion, that the: 
excess had been occasioned by negligent or wilful mismanagement on 
the part of the parish officers. But no imputation of this nature attaches 
to their conduct; since Mr. Paul Bausor, our assistant-overseer of the 
poor, still holds this appointment, of which he has discharged the duties 
for sixteen years with unimpeachable diligence and fidelity. Therefore, 
we must ascribe the diminution of our expenses to a change in the sys- 
tem of parochial administration, effected under the superintendence of 
frugal, firm, and judicious parish officers, encouraged und supported by 
the magistrates in the painful discharge of their duty. 

*« ‘Tenderness, forbearance, and concession, had, from. benevolent 
motives, been extended to the poor, until the relievers became in many 
instances more entitled to commiseration than the relieved; and the 
progressive increase of pauperism excited alarming apprehensions for the 
moral, as well as the temporal welfare of the community. ‘The duty of 
restraining this noxious evil was imperatively forced upon our considera 
tion; and it is gratifying to affirm, that the measures, which I, shall 
proceed to detail, have meliorated in every respect the condition of the 
poor. For their forethought, industry, and independence have revived ; 
while their deportment, which, at the commencement of our system, was 
overbearing and insolent towards the parish officers and the magistrates, 
has been supplanted by a decency and respectfulness of conduct before 
unknown among the poor, who had previously been accustomed to apply 
for relief, not as petitioners, but as claimants.”’"—pp. 1—3. 


The description of the parish workhouse at Southwell, and the 
incorporated workhouse for the Hundred of ‘Thurgarton is too 
long for insertion in this place, and does not admit of abridgment. 
It ought to be consulted by every one who desires to improve the 
system of parochial expenditure, and to restore our labourers to 
the station from which they have fallen. ‘The general observations 
with which the work concludes, are practical and judicious, We 
extract the most important. 


“ Let it, however, be remembered, that the advantages resulting from 
a workhouse must arise, not from keeping the poor in the house, but 
from keeping them out of it; by constraining the inferior classes to 
know dnd: feel how demoralizing and degrading is the compulsory relief 
drawn from the parish to silence the clamour, and to satisfy the cravings, 
of wilful and woful indigence; but how sweet and wholesome is that 
food, and how honourable is that independence which is earned by per- 
severing and honest industry ! 

“ Relief, independent of employment, should, if possible, be withheld 
from able paupers not in the workhouse ; but, if granted, it should be 
given in money, not in apparel or provisions. It may be surmised, that 
they will not expend money with discretion or frugality ; let them be 
cautioned respecting its application; after which, if they wilfully waste 
it, let such relief be withheld, and consign them to the workhouse, But 
if they continue improvident, and prove idle or disorderly, procure their 
commitment to the House of Correction, Teach them to economise 
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their resources; and apprize them, that if they misapply such relief, 
they must abide the consequences of their criminal improvidence. 

“* If persons exercising trades, which afford periodical, but not constant 
occupation, should apply for relief, propose to lend them money upon 
their note, according to the Act 59 Geo. 3, c. 12, 8. 29, and redemand 
the loan, when they return to full employment. 

“The labourer is worthy of his hire. Never pauperize him b 
reducing his wages below their just amount, or by making up the defi- 
ciency out of the poor-rate. This extinguishes the incitement to industry 
and economy. ‘The superficial observer may deem it a saving ; but such 
a system debases the feelings, the principles, and the habits of the 
working classes. It is a fraudulent, illegal, and ruinous misapplication 
of the parochial funds, which never ought to be practised by the rate 
payers, nor tolerated, much less recommended, by the magistracy. 

“* Relieve non-resident paupers with vigilant and scrupulous circum- 
spection; as such out-payments are liable to constant abuses, and are 
not authorized by law. | 

‘If a person asking for relief is entitled to a pension as a soldier, or 
as a seuman, let the payment arising from this source be applied towards 
the maintenance of his family; and, if he refuses or neglects so to do, 
obtain, under the authority of the justices, an assignment of the pension 
to the parish officers for the time, during which the pauper may continue 
chargeable. 

“If the father, grandfather, mother, grandmother, or the children of 
ony pauper, are of sufficient ability to relieve him, and maintain the 
pauper, either partly or wholly, require them respectively to contribute 
for this purpose according to their means ; and, in case of their refusal, 
obtain an order of maintenance, from the justices in petty sessions. It 
was never intended, that the poor laws should supersede the natural 
obligations of consanguinity. 

““ When a widow, a female deserted by her husband, or the mother 
of an illegitimate child, becomes incapable of supporting her offspring, 
propose to maintain the child or children in the workhouse, or under the 
care of some respectable nurse: provided the mother will enter into ser- 
vice, and allow the parish such proportion of her wages, as may be 
deemed equitable. 

** In case the land occupied by the parish should not afford adequate 
employment for those who are without work, apply to the surveyors of 
the highways. If they cannot ee work, take more land into your 
occupation, and exercise every legitimate means within your power for 
increasing the stock of profitable human employment. However, the 
working classes should be taught, that an occasional suspension of 
employ by the state of the weather, or by the season of the year, does 
not furnish a well-grounded claim for parish relief: for the poor must 
learn to subsist, not upon their daily wages, but upon their annual 
average earnings. Neither the fluctuations of trade, nor human casual- 
ties, will allow any workman to labour regularly six days in the week. © 

** It appears highly advisable, that every parish should provide a staple 
employment for such able-bodied persons as may, by their condition, 
establish a title to relief either in money or in work, The employment 
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supplied by the parish should be of the most laborious and servile de- 
scription, requiring but little ingenuity. It ought to be let invariably 
by the piece, on such terms as will produce not more than one-half, or 
three-fourths, of ‘the sum yielded in the district by voluntary labour ; and 
under such conditions as may prevent the poor from habitually resorting 
to these contracts for the ordinary means of subsistence. 

* For this purpose the following works have been found effectual :— 
digging, dibbling seed, weeding, quarrying, stone-breaking, raising and 
riddling gravel, and the removal by wheelbarrows of gross articles and 
substances, which would otherwise be conveyed in carts. The price 
charged for carriage in wheelbarrows should be the same as that required 
for cartage. The main object is not to acquire profit, but to prevent 
idleness : and to constrain the poor to subsist upon their personal indus- 
try and exertion. 

“ The quantity of piece-work allowed to each person should be pro- 
— according to the amount of the individual’s claim for parochial 
relief. 

** Allot a part of the parish land into small gardens, to be occupied at 
a moderate rent by such industrious poor persons, as may be found 
willing to cultivate them; which they will find opportunities of doing 
without interrupting their customary occupations, The rent should be 
paid in advance. 

“« If a poor person applies for relief on account of his numerous family, 
let it be recollected, that a labourer’s ordinary wages should support 
himself, his wife, and four children under ten years of age: but some of 
the children under’ this age, if exceeding four in number, may be sent 
during the day-time into the workhouse, there to be fed and schooled, as 
at Southwell. If the poorhouse be situated at a distance, a working- 
school may be established upon the same principle within the parish, at 
which such children may be schooled and victualled. 

“ Parish houses or cottages should be occupied by widows, or by aged 
and infirm poor. When persons of this description have been so accom- 
modated, married persons having numerous families may be placed in 
such houses as remain untenanted. A man and his wife, if capable of 
labour, should pay a rent to the parish, proportioned according to the 
number of their family. If the children exceed three, no rent should 
be paid ; if three in number, the rent may be 14d. weekly ; if two, 3d.; 
if one 44d.; if none, 6d. : 

‘No rents should be paid by the parish on account of paupers. 

“« All tenements, however small, except the parish houses, should be 
assessed to the poor-rates. This conveys to the inferior classes some 
knowledge of the burdens imposed upon the parish for the maintenance 
of the poor. By discharging small tenements from the payment of 
rates, the owners are relieved rather than the occupiers, as the rent of 
such tenements is proportionably advanced.”—pp. 20—24. _ 

“ Select vestries have never been appointed or required in our dis- 
trict. In some places they have been found useful; but, when the 
general co-operation of the parishioners can be obtained, the superin- 
tendence of an open vestry is far more influential and satisfactory, than 
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‘the delegated authority of any select body; and certainly much better 
adapted to prevent the abuses of mal-administration. 

“‘ The expenditure incurred at parish meetings should be defrayed by 
4 the persons assembled. The payments for feasting, or even for moderate 
refreshment, should never be admitted into the parish accounts.” —p. 26, 


|| 


Art. XII.—The Marriage in Cana, a Poem. By the 


a Edward Smedley, A.M. London. Murray. 1828. pp. 1 
price 2s. Gd. 

en A FEW specimens from this elegant Poem will suffice to show 
ise, that Mr. Smedley has not descended from his exalted station 
a among the sacred poets of the present day. cay 

aa “* Wine! give me Wine!’ the Teian Harper sang, 

ce While the light chords beneath his fingers rang ; 

“Pa ‘ Fling odours round me, breathing flowers entwine, 

Ne Circle the bowl, and give me, give me Wine!’ 

- Theme of the Poet! and not less the theme 

Of many a Painter's faucy-woven dream ! 

vit 4 For oft the raptured eye of kindred Art i 
eS, Hath seen the fabled God from canvass start ; 4 
i And marshalled down some mountain's glittering steep 

a :. The frolic Priesthood which his orgies keep. 

There, zoneless Nymphs the vine-wreathed thyrsus wave’ 

There, Satyrs sport, and frantic Menads rave; 

2 4 Laden with spoils of vanquished Ind they come, - 

ae ; Mid dance and revel, cymbal clash and drum ; 

ae Along the valleys shouts of triumph fly, 

And ‘ Evoe! Evee!’ echoing hills reply. 

. The God himself, in youth’s eternal glow, 
om Quaffs the rich juices which on Tmolus flow ; 

. The mottled fawn-skin from his breast unbinds, 
ey! ; Or throws his ivied tresses to the winds: 

He. | Anon he pauses, and, with joyous bound, 
pias |: Springs from his pard-drawn car, and floats along the ground. 
ae Away, away! no toys like these belong ) 
ie To holy strain and consecrated song : 
ie No legends mingle with a fount divine, 

oy And Truth inspires us, though our theme be Wine.”—pp. 1. 2. 
Where Kishon his many-storied wave, 
q Bathing the turf of Hazor's vanquished brave, 
4 And Tabor's green and solitary head 
P | Bounds the rough valley, Cana’s roots are spread. 
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As evening gathered o’er that lone repose, 
Light airs of mirth-awakening music rose ; 

And the mixed voices of a jocund train,,. 

Swelled, in full choir, a hymeneal strain. 

There, long expectant, at the Maiden's gate 

The Children of the Bridal Chamber wait, 

Till issue forth the Pair; then with new song, 
Dance, shout, and acclamation, moves the throng : 
Some weave, with measured step, a mazy ring, 
Breathe the soft flute, or sweep the Cinnor’s string ; 
Some gud their robes, their lamps replenished raise, 
And light the — pomp with festive blaze. 
Round the pure banquet simply spread within 
Gathers their household and rejoicing kin ; 

Simple, for village hands the feast afford ; 

Pure, for a Heavenly Guest partakes the board. 

And now the Cup, with blessing duly crowned, 
Had pledged the new-betrothed, and circled round ; 
Each lip which tasted poured some kindly prayer, 
Love, life, fertility, and store to spare ; . 

The last most needful, for already dry, 

The scanty goblet spake their poverty. 

The Virgin marked the want ; within her burned 

A mother’s heart as to her Son she turned. 

What time more fitting for some deed of name 

His gathered kindred might abroad laim ? 

All knew Him here, mean, poor, unfriended, low; ' 
Ah! might but all, as she too knew Him, know! 

When would He dash the shadowy mists away, 


ay 
a 


Scatter His dim eclipse and burst on day ! i 
Wishes like these, not spoken, scarce implied, i 
Ere framed He knew, and ere expressed, denied. 4| 


No lip which breathes of Earth, how pure soe’er, 
And none than Mary's purer drank this air ; 


No mortal summons, not e’en she, must ask } 
The Almighty Workman to forestall His task ; ape 4 
Rashly anticipate His Father's hour, 


Or snatch before His time, unseasonable power.’—pp. 7—9. 


‘“* And though no more, as when our course began, 
Jehovah's Presence communes now with Man ; 
No longer walks, at evening's fragrant hour, 
That Voice once heard in Eden's forfeit bower gy: 
Though, from the imperishable bush of flame ~ 
The One I AM discloses not His name; 
No more from Sinai's thunder-wasted zone 
Bursts the shrill clangour of the tru tone ; 
Though no Shekinah rests upon His Ark, 
The Cloud is scattered, and the Pillar dark ; 
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Nor longer now, as brothered to Mankind, 

He moves in fleshly Tabernacle shrined ; 

And quits, ah! wonder of transcending Love! 

For rebel Earth, His throne of bliss above ; 

Yet breathes His still small whisper from within, 
From the Soul's Temple, swept and purged from sin. 
There dwells the Guest whom humbled bosoms feel, 
Guide, Teacher, Comfort, Sanctifier, Seal ; - 
Eternal Witness of redeeming might, 

Who leads by Faith our footsteps, not by sight. 
Till, at their summons, when the awakened Just, 
That last great miracle, shall spring from dust ; 
When the changed body, purified from clay, 

Bursts to new life, and heaven-ward wings its way ; 
Clad in white robes, the gathered Saints shall meet, 
Unnumbered numbers, at their judgment-seat ; 
There hear the sentence lips of Love ordain—, —, 


“ Come, ye bless’d Children, to my Father's reign, 
There on the bosom of the Lamb recline, 


Partake the Bridegroom’s Feast, and quaff His Marriage Wine.” 
pp- 17—19. 


It would give us great pleasure to see the author of these beau- 
; tiful verses employed on some more important work than the 
composition of Seatonian Prize Poems. Why does he not turn 


his attention to the deplorable state of our Psalms in metre? 


a 
34 


NOTE 
To page 32, on the Genuineness of 1 John, v. 7, 8. 


Since this page weut to press, we have seen the new edition of Mr. Horne’s Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures; and on referring to his observations on the 
disputed text of 1 John, v. 7, 8, we perceive that he has given it up as spurious, 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE, 


PREFERRED. 
The Right Reverend Witttam Howrey, D.D. Lorp Bisuor of Lonpon, to the 


Sree of Cantersury, void by the death of the Most Reverend Casares Man- 
nERS Sutton, D.D. 


The Right Reverend Caartes James Bromrretp, D.D. Lorp Bisuor of Cuester, 


to the Sere of Lonpon, void by the translation of the Right Reverend Wittram 
How ey, D.D. to the of Canrersury. 


The Reverend Joun Brno Sumyer, D.D. to the See of Cursrer, void by the 
translation of the Right Reverend Cuartes James Biomrretp, D.D, ito! the 


of Loxpon. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Canterbury, 
Cooma "a Mary} Kent . . | G. Lee Warner - |H. Lee Warner, Esq. 


Lavant, East, V. ‘| Sussex . Henry Legge . |Lord W, de Broke. 


work, 


Birkby, R.. . 
( Pic Exempt.) York . . | T.W. Morley |Bishop of Durham. 


Over Helmsley, York . . | John F. Farrow . |Lord Chancellor. 

Preston, V. with His Grace the Arch- 

Pee of P. .>| York . .| W. Wasse ° bishop. 

( Pec. 0 § ~ 

Thorpe Bassett, R. .| York. . . |G.W.Wrangham ; "bishop (by 

Wykeham, Ch.. . .| York. . .|J.Skelton . |Hon. M 

London, 

London, St. “tan Middlesex . | H. Nic. Pearson* |Bishop of London. 
Bishopsgate, R 

Newpo Essex . . | Ed. Gould Monk |Lord Chancellor. 


i in Coll. Church 
Middlesex . | H. Vincent Bailey |The King. 


* Dean of Salisbury. K«?2 
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State of the Dioceses —PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Durham. | 
Brancepath, R.* Durham . | Dr.Richardson . |The Dean & Chapter. 
Chester-le-street, P. C. | Durham R. Ripley . . |Lerd Durham. 
jHon. and Rev. Dr. 
Ryhope, P.C. . Durham John Hayton } Wellesley, as Rector 
of Bp. Wearmouth. 
Winchester, 
Binstead, Ch. and Rev. E. Poulter, as 
Kingsley, Ch. Hants 8. J.J. Lockhart { V. of Alton, 
Chancelloret the Hants . .| W.Dealtry . 
Prebend in Cath. C Hants .. 
Waltham, North, | Hants —Delks. 
Wonston, . | Hants —Colpoys. 
Longstock, V. . . .| Hants J. Barker . |Sir-C>Mill, Bart. 
Bath and Wells. 
Bath, St. James, C. Somerset E. P. Stock . . {Ch, to St. Michael. 
Berrington, Ch. Somerset John Vane . |Marquis of Cleveland. 
Butleigh cum So and G. 
merset rancis Lunn . renville, Master 
Baltonsborough, Magda. Coll. Camb. 
Closworth, R. . . . | Somerset E. Bower . . |E. B. Portman, Esq. 
Croscombe, a Somerset John East . |Mrs. E. Wylie. 
Mudford, Somerset A. Foster . . Dn. & Ch. ‘Of Wells. 
‘ Somerset J.M. Munden . |J. H. Chichester, Esq. 
Somerset Henry Hoskins . |The Lord Bishop. 
Winscombe, V. . | Somerset Charles Cobley . |Dn. & Ch. of Wells. 
Bristol, 
R. Cumberland | And. Huddleston | Earl Lonsdale. 
Caundle Marsh, R. Dorset . Richard Messiter |Sir R..C. Hoare, Bart. 
Horfield, P. C. ; Dorset . Henry Richards |The Lord Bishop. 
Tarrant Gunville, R. Dorset . John Watts . . |UniversityColl.Oxford 
Carlisle, 
Brough, V. . . |Westmoreland| Laun., Jefferson . Queen's Coll. Oxford. 
Chester. 
Cockey, Pur. Ch. . Lancaster . | John Haughton . |R. of Middleton. 
Macclesfield, P. C. Chester. . | W.C.Cruttenden |Mayor of Macclesfield 
Tunstall, Lancaster . | H. Currer Wilson |M. Wilson, Esq. 
Upper Darwen, P. C. | Lancaster . | E. Ramsden. . |V. of Blackburn. 
Chichester. 
East Bourne, . Sussex . Thomas Pitman of Chiches- 
Old Shoreham, V. and 
Shorthar, Sussex . Z. H. Biddulph |Magd. Coll. Oxford. 
Washington, V. . | Sussex . Tho. N. Blagden |Magd. Coll. Oxford. 


* To hold with Witton Gilbert, R. 
t To hold with lV. of Lyng. 


t To hold 


with Wrington, R, 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
4 
Crete. 
Feniton, R.. . . Devon . .| H.E.Head. . Haverbiel, 
Germains, St., P. C. Cornwall T. Furneaux. . |D. &Cuns,of Windsor. 
Hennock, V. . . .| Devon . J.Turner . . Hill, 
Holcombe, Burnell, V. | Cornwall John Beadon .} Prebend of Holcombe 
Torquay, Ch, . . Devon . A. Grenfell . . 
Gloucester, 
Vv. and Fellows 
Chedworth, V. . . . | Gloucester. | Arthur Gibson ; Queen's Coll. Oxford 
Child’s Wickham, R. . | Gloucester . | Henry Pruen  - |Samuel Young, Esq. 
Iron Acton, R. . . | Gloucester . | John Salter . . Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hereford. 
Kenderchurch, P. C. Hereford Edw. L. Davies _| Earl of Oxford. 
Lich.¢ Coventry. 
Wroxeter, Salop E. Egremont . |Marquis of Cleveland. 
Lincoin, 
Ashby de la Zouch, V. | Leicester . | R. B. Radcliffe . | Marquis of Hastings. 
Bedford, St. John, | Lincohn Philip Hunt. . Corporation of Bedf. 
Croxton, South, R. Leicester . | John Wilkinson [Duke of Rutland. 
Langton, R.+ . | Lincoln. Edward Walter . |The Lord Bishop. 
Leicester, All Saints, V.| Leicester . | M.St. John . . |Lord Chancellor, 
——_— St. M : V. | Leicester . | W.L. Fancourt [The King. | 
Prebend in Cath. Lincoln . John Maule ._ . |The ‘Bishop. 
Subdeanery in Cath. Ch. Lincoln. . | Lord J.Thynne . |The Lord Bishop. 
Goldington, V. . . | Bedfords. . | T. Roy . . . |Duke of Bedford. 
PPorwich. 
Barnham, R. 
sith aston, R. Suffolk . | Geo. Fred. Tavell |Duke of Grafton, 
Deanery i ~ Cath. Ch . | Norwich Dr. Woodcocke |The King. 
with Honin R 4 Norfolk . Hamilton Turner — of Ely. 
Garvestone, R. . Norfolk . Aug. Ph. Clayton |Sir W. Clayton, Bart. 
Heigham, R.{ . Norfolk . Robert Bathurst |The Lord Bishop... 
Norfolk. . | John Taylor . |Dowager Lady Suffield 
Rushall, V. . . . . | Norfolk. John N. White . |Jos. Sewell, Esq. 
Suffield, R. 
with Gunton, R. t Norfolk . Charles Heath . |Lord Suffield. ' 
and Hanworth, V. 
Thurston, P. C, Norfolk. . | Wm. Hobson . ? woo mae 
Troston, R. . . Suffolk . H.Cholmeley . |Lord Chancellor. 
West Stow, R. bbard Reauvoi 
and Wordwell, R. Suffolk . Tho. Hu ° R. B. de voir, Esq. 


* To hold with Willington, V. are 


+ To hold with Woodhall, V. 


tou, V. St. Peter, Bedford, V. 
o hold with Docking, V. and Topcroft, R. 
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State of the Dioceses —PRErERMENTS. 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Oxford. 

Charlbury, . . | Oxford . T. Silver... 
Handborough, R. . . | Oxford . | Philip Wynter s Coll.Oxford 
‘Peterborough. | 
Luffenham, South, R. . | Rutland James Bush . . J. Bush, Esq.’ 
psy R. . . . | Rutland Richard Rocke . S. Barker, Esq. 

orton, V. . . + | Northampton} Thomas Corser . B. Botfield, Esq. 
Thrapston, R. . . . | Northampton| Wm.Greenwood Lord Chancellor. 
Preston Capes, R. . Northampton} Geo. Boulton . Sir C. Knightly, Bt. 

Salishury, 

Buckland, V. . . Berks. Henry Stevens 
Canon Resident. in Ng uthby, Esq. 

Wilts. . | W.L. Bowles 

Cathedral Church . The Lord Bisho 

Alt. in Cath. Ch. . 
Kingston, R. . | Berks J. Forbes Jowett St.John’s Coll. Oxford. 

St, David's, | 
Michaelchurch, P.C.* | Hereford Morgan Jones . |Earl of Oxford. 

UHoreester, 

Bidford, V. and 
“Salfo rd Priors, V. Warwick Benjamin Scott . |Dame S. Skipwith. 
4, ¢ | Warwick Robert Wylde . |Archd. of Worcester. 

His own Petition, as 
Upton Snodemory, | Worcester . | Henry Green 


* To hold with St. Margaret’s, P. C. 


LECTURESHIPS. 


Carter, Joseph, Lect. of St. Giles, Ox- 
ford. Patrons, the University. 


Custance, F., Lect. of St. Mary, Ches- 
ter. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


Barker, S., to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Battersby, Rich. to Lord Skelmersdale. 

Campbell, John Courtenay, to the Duke 
of Argyle. 

Crosby, J. Litton, to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

Glynn, John Carr, to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence. 

Hodgson, C. H,, to Wilts County Gaol. 


; Radcliffe, R. B., to Marquess of Hast- 
ings. 
Steele, Thomas, to Earl of Glasgow. 
Symonds, T. M., to Countess of Carys- 
foot. 
Thornton, Watson Jos., to the Earl of 
Leven and Melville. 
Webber, G. H., to Lord Braybrooke. 
Wrangham, Geo, Walter, to the Duke 
of Montrose. 
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SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS. 


Adcock, James, to the Mastership of 
Lincoln Grammar School; Patrons, the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 

Cutbush, C., to the Mastership of 
Northamptou Grammar School; Patrons, 
the Corporation of Northampton. 

Fayrer, Joseph, M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Teath, Corn- 
wall, to the Mastership of the Grammar 
School at Chard. 


Erratum.—In our last Number, p. 233, for, H. Worsley to Grammar School at Exeter, 
- vead, to Mount Radford College, near Exeter (since 


Hickie, D. B. to the Head Mastership 
of the Free Grammar School, at Hawkes- 
head, near Kendal, Westmoreland, 

Hunt, Philip, LL.D., to the Mastership 
of St, John’s Hospital, Bedford. 

Kemp, G., to the Head Mastetship of 
Falmouth School. 

Williamson, Richard, to the Head Mas- 
tership of Westminster School, 


resigned The Rev. Cc. H. Collyns, 


D.D. is Head Master of the Exeter Free Grammar School. 


SCOTLAND. 
Sheepshanks, Thomas, to the Rectorship of Edinburgh School. 


IRELAND. 
Gordon, James C., to the Precentorship of Down Cathedral; Patron, the Lord 


Bishop of Down and Connor, 


Rev. Thomas Robinson, M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Areb- 
deaconry of Madras; Patron, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 


Jukes, George M., to be Minister of the English Protestant Church at Havre de Grace, 


LINCOLN. 
By the Lord Bishop, on Sunday, Sept. 21, 


J. a B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cam. 
B. D. Bogie, M.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
Lionel Buller, M.A, Fellow of King’s 
Cambridge. 
E. H. Emm. Coll. Camb. 
E. Holland, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Camb. 
John Hull, B.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxf. 
F. W. Maltby, B.A. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 
J. Maude, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf, 
Thomas Mills, B.A. Clare Hall, Camb. 
F. Morgan, B,A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
T. Sutton, B.A. St. Edm. Hall, Camb. 
C. P. Terrott, B.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
C. Thompson, B.A. Trin, Coll. Camb. 
H. B. Thorold, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 
T.Woodruff, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxf, 


PRIESTS. 

J. Athawes, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

W. Braithwaite, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

W.T, Clarke, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 

W.C., B. Clifton, B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

C. Colton, Pemb. Coll. Camb. 

John Cox, M.A. St. Mary’s Hall, Oxf. 

T. Darby, B.A. Downing Coll. Camb. 

R. Drummond, B.A. Trin. Coll, Camb. 

D. Frankish, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

J, H. Gurney, M.A, Trin, Coll, Camb. 


ORDAINED. 


H. Vere Hodge, B.A. Exeter Call, Oxf. 


Oc. Luard, B.A. St. John’s Coll. Camb. | 


J. T. Maine, B.A. Trin. Coll, Camb. 
George Otter, B.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. 
F. de Soyres, B.A. Merton Coll. Oxf. 
John Wilson, B.A. Cath. Hall, Camb. 


SALISBURY. _ 
By the Lord Bishop, at the Palace, 
June 22. 
DEACONS. 


John Phelps, B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
Jasper Pecks, B.A, Trinity Coll, Oxf. 


PRIESTS. i 
G. H. Bosanquet, B. A. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 
Richard Humphrey Hill, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
WORCESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop, at Harlebury Cas- 


tle, July 25. 
DEACONS. 


Edmund Roy, B.A. Pembroke Coll, Ox. 
Edward Perry, B.A. Worcester Col- 


‘lege, Oxford. 


Samuel Hay Parker, B.A. Pembroke 


College, Oxford, 
PRIESTS. 


Philip Roberts, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Abel Smith, B.A. Christ's College, 


Cambridge. 
John Booth, B.A, 


of Canrersury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan, 


State of the Dioceses. —Deatus. 


DECEASED. 


The Right Hen. and most Rev. Cuarntes Manyens Surton, DD. Lonp Arcunisuor 


July 21, in the 74th year of his age. 


_ 


At Lambeth Palace, 


Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Cantervburp. 

All Saints, R. with St.) 
Mary, R. and St. Kent John Francis . {Lord Chancellor. 
Mildred, R. 

Lavant, East, R. Sussex Sam. Hemming . jLord W. de Broke. 

Work. 

Archdeaconry of 
East Ridin 

Prebend of W 

ilksley, and ‘§ |Duke of Newcastle 
West Markham, V. Notts George Booth |His Grace the Arbp. 

Preston, V. and 
Hedon, P.C. . : York J. Dixon . . |His Grace the Arbp. 
(Pec. of D. & Chap.) 

Durham, | 

Brancepeth, R. and R. Shaftoe, F 

Durham Nesfield Sir R. Milbank. 
Winchester, 

Chancellor of the Dio- 

Prebend in Cath. Ch. >} Hants |The Lord Bishop. 

Wonston, R. . . . 

Esher, . . Surrey . Watham Diggle 

Weybridge, R. . Surrey . Chas. Pembroke jLord Chancellor. 

Bath and 

Aller, R. Somersetsh. | Joseph Mends . |Emanuel Col. Camb. 
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Preferment. County. | Deceased. — | Patron, 
Bristol, 
Batcombe, R. with a ; 
Frome Vaugh, Ch. Dorset . . J.D. Trollope « |The King. 
| | 
Chester, | 
Macclesfield, P. C. Chester. . Lawrence Heapy |Mayorof Macclesfield. 
Chichester, 
East Bourne, V. . . | Sussex . Alex. Brodie _. |Treas. of Chichester. 
West Bourne, V. . Sussex . | R. M. Cornwall |The Rector. 
Ely. | 
Bartlow, R.. . Camb. . Joseph Hall . . |W. Hall, Esq. 
€reter, 
St. Feocke, V. . Cornwall . | John Symons . |The Lord Bishop. 
Gloucester. 
Fairford, . Dean & Ch. of Glouc. 
Prebend i in Cath. Ch. Gloucester . | John Michell . The Lord Bishop. 
Gloucester . | Edward Jones King and Chap. 
Abdon, R. . Salop Sam. Maddock . |Earl of Pembroke. 
Wenvo, R. . Glamorg Thomas Davies , |P. Brit, Esq. 
Lich.e Coventry. 
Bobenhall, P.C. . . | Warwick B. G. Ebdell |Preb. of Bobenhall. 
Coventry . | John Davies... |The King, 
> ‘ 
Lincoln, 
Hoggeston, R. . Bucks Thos, Howard . Coll. Oxf. 
Deeping, ger R. . | Lincoln Jos. Monkhouse |The King. 
Swayton, V’. wit 
Sey, Ch. and Lincoln John Shinglar . J.W. Knapp, Esq. 


alcot, V~. 


Sir G. Heathcote, Bt. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
PLorwich. 

Deanery of the Cath. 

Church, 

Sudbourn, R. Suffolk . Joseph Turner . ‘The King. 

and Orford, Ch. 
Whissonsett, R. and 

Dm. M. L’Estrange. 

Norfolk . John Crofts. ; R. Marsham, Esq. 

Peterborough, 
Middleton, Cheney,R.| Northampt. | Wm. R. Churton |Brazenose Coll. Oxf. 
Milton Malsor, R. Northampt. | J.C. Miller . . |Rev. Wm. Paggett. 
Weedon, Lois, V. . Northampt. | Thomas Lloyd . |King’s Coll. Camb. 

Beedon, V. . Berks James Tyrrell . |Sir J. Reed. 
Letcomb Bassett, R. Berks Herbert Ran- . Corpus Ch, Coll. Ox. 
Chute, V.. Wilts dolph . ‘The Prebendary. 
Stourton, R. and Wilts. 

March, R.. | Dorset . Wm. Partridge R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

Dean and Canons of 

Sutton Courtenay, V. . | Berks John Russell. ; Windsor. 

Name. Residence. County. 

Clift, Joseph North Bradley Wilts. 
Jackson, William...... ‘+++ Master of Grammar School, at Rye .. Sussex. 
Jones, Augustus Davies .... West Malling, Kent. 
Lloyd, Wi liam eeeeeeeese Margate Kent 
Loxham Robert .......... Stichford Lincoln 
Norris, John .-........+-- Martin Rainham ............ «++ Essex, 
Ogle, George Purley Park Berks. 
Dean of Laws, and Law Fellow 
Payne, Henry, D.C.L. or St. John’s College Oxford. 
Smith, Bartholomew Deeke Timsbury ...... -++++ Somerset. 
Spilsbury, Thomas ........ cot - Gloucestershire. 


Whalley, Thos. Sedgwick .. La Fléche...... 
Williams, Ww. Pantycollyn 


Carmarthen. 
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‘MARRIED. 


-Ainger, Thomas, M.A., of Greenwich, Kent, to Frances, daughter of the late W. 
Barnard, Esq., of Deptford Green. 


Alderson, Joseph, of Hevingham, to Jane, eldest daughter of the Rev. James Cory, 
Rector of Kettlestone. 

Barker, J., at Keynsham, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Swinborn. 

Baxter, Daniel Langley, S.C.L., of St. Joln’s College, Cambridge, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late M. T. F. Palmer, of Olney, Bucks. 


Bennett, W. C., M.A. to Frances Otto, youngest daughter of the late Zach. Bayley 
Edwards, Esq. of Chalcot House, Wilts. 

Berridge, Basil, of Algarkirk, Lincolnshire, to Judith, third daughter of John Pulteney, 
Esgq., of Grosvenor Place, London, and Northerwood House, Hants. 

Bissland, Thomas, M.A, of Balliol College, Oxford, Chaplain to Lord Bexley, to 
Emma, only daughter of the late Thos. Secten, Esq. | 

Bleck, W., B.A. formerly of Magdalen Hall College, Oxford, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughiter of the late John Goodman, Esq. of Oure House, Wilts. . 

Bower, John William, to Eugenia, youngest daughter of J. Hall, Esq. of Scarborough. 

Bristowe, !. B., of Ringwood, to Mrs. Ridout. 

Buckle, Robert Bentley, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to Caro- 
ot Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Alleyn Barker, Vicar of Robsubery; and Rector 
of Moncton. 


Bullock, T., of Castle Eaton, in the County of Wilts, to Eleanor, third daughter of 
Maurice, Esq. of Marlborough. 


Burroughes, Jeremiah, of Lingwood, to Pleasance, third daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Preston, Bart. of Beeston Hall. a 

Cheese, B., Rector of Tendering, Essex to Helen, secoud daughter of the late N. M, 
Pattison, Esq. of West House Congleton. 

Clayton, Augustus P,, of Harleyford, Bucks, to Georgiana Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Dean of Salisbury, 

Cliden, J. P., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Eliza, only daughter of the late 
S. T. Wylde, Esq., of Burrington, Somersetshire. 

Codrington, Thomas Stretton, M.A., Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts, to Miss Elizabeth 
Jemima White, of Belle Vue, Clifton, 

Cooper, James, B.A. of Queen’s Cone Cambridge, to Amelia, youngest daughter of 
Edward Cherril, Esq. of the Upper Mall, Hammersmith, _ - 

Cooper, C. Beauchamp, M.A. of University College, Oxford, to Harriett, second 
daughter of G. D. Harvey, Esq. of Stanmore, Middlesex, . =4% 

Cosens, Edw. Hyde, M.A. to Caroline Brickenden, third daughter of the late J. 
Blandford, of the Inner Temple. ‘ ' 

Crowther, Samuel, to Hester Bernardeston, youngest daughter of the late Rev. R. W. 
Yates, of the above place. . 

Custance, Frederick, Vicar of Steeple, Essex, and Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Chester, to 
Penelope, third daughter of Adam Corrie, Esq., of Wellingborough, Northampton- 
shire. 

Daubeny, Andrew Alfred, to Francis Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late R. Good- 
land, 

ae Dc HE M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Ellen, daughter of Thomas 
Gould, Esq. of Northaw Place, Herts 

Gape, Charles, M.A. Vicar of Sibsey, Lincolnshire, to Mary Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Esq. of St. Michael’s, Herts. 

Grant, Robert, B.C.L., Fellow of Winchester College, Oxford, and Vicar of Bradford 
Abbas, Dorset, to Frances Mary, fourth daughter of Sir George Garrett, of Gal- 
combe House. 

Hawkins, Thomas Frederick P,, of Deere , Cee to Mary Anne, daughter of 
the Rev. W. R. Hay, Rector of Ackworth. 

Heberden, G., Vicar ot Dartford, to Eliza, second daughter of H. J. Barchard, a 

Hele, Geo. Selby, M.A. Mae of Grays, oo to Sarah, youngest daughter of 
Stanford, Esq. of Preston Place, near Brighton. . - 

Hobson, J., of Sidmouth, to Sarah, daughter of the late Right Hon, Arthur Browne 
Principal Serjeant at Law to his late Majesty. 
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Hudson, Joseph, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the 
Forces at York, Upper Canada, to Barbara Wells, second daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Lowr "pb. 

Inglis, John, of Maybole, to Miss Janet Hutchinson. 

Jolly, H. of Chedgrave, Suffolk, to Miss Palmer. : 

Jones, William, of Llanarth, to Charlotte, second daughter of the late W. F. Bury, Esq., 
Monmouthshire. 

a l, Hon. and Rev. Edward, third son of the Earl of Albemarle, to Lady Maria 

ements, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leitrim. 

Labatt, Edward, of Rutland-Square, Dublin, to Mary Jane, daughter of Col. Cullen, of 
ae county of Leitrim. 

Martin, William, Vicar of Staunton, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Arthur Cam- 
pernowne, => of Darlington House, Devon. i i 

Michel, Wm., Rector of Coileigh, Devon, and Barwick, Somerset, to Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Geo. Messiter, Esq. 

Munford, G., of Lynn, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Edwards, M.A., 
F.A.S., Lecturer of Lynn, St. Margaret. 

Newberry, H. J., of Park Place, re well to Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Fawcett, Esq. of the same place. 

Newstead, Robert, of Cheltenbam, to Susan Michell, fourth daughter o¢ the late Wil- 
liam Richard, Esq., of Penryn. 

Ollivant, Alfred, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Alicia Olivia, daugh- 
ter of Lieut,-General S r 

Parker, Henry, B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, to Miss Mary Howey. 

Payne, T. S., of Stoke Abbott, Dorset, to Sarah, relict of Job White, Esq., of Castle- 


Phelps, J. W., S.C.L. of Jesus College, Cambridge, and of Blagdon, Somerset, to 
Sarah, third daughter of the Rev. C. R. Collins, M.A. of Sidmouth, Devon. 

Pidcocke, R. B., to Harriett Millicent, eldest daughter of Johu Gisborne, Esq., of 
Darley in the Dale. 

Rabell, Reginald, M.A., Rector of Aldershott, Hants, to Mary, eldest daughter of R. 
Bickerton, Esq., of Rhoden, Shropshire. 

Raynes, W., Rector of Ripe, Sussex, to Harriett, youngest daughter of the late Dr. 

lutchinson, Vicar of Beeding and Hollington, same county, 

Shaw, John, late fellow of Jesus College Cambridge, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mrs, 
Batson, of Grantham. 

Sivewright, Geo., of Blakesley, Northamptonshire, to Catharine, S, youngest daugh- 
ter of Lady M. Gore. 

Speke, Hugh, M.A., Rector of Dawlish, to Mary, eldest daughter of James Benjamin 
Coles, Esq., of Parrocks Lodge, Somersetshire. 

Templar, J. A., of Paddietown, Dorset, to Miss Ann Mason, 

ba sags A., of Merriott, Somersetshire, to Sophia, daughter of the late Captain 

raper, 
Themen Vicar of St. Mary’s, Cardigan, to Hannah, daughter of the late R. Jones, 
antirion. 

Veineh, William Douglas, M.A., of Balliol College, to Miss Raitt, second daughter of 
Colonel Raitt, D.A.G., Corfu. ; 

Walcot, C., M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of J. Mo- 
lineux, Esq. of Gravel Hill, near Ludlow. 

Ward, William, of Scamblesby, Lincolnshire, to Miss Maria Byron, of Louth. 

Watkins, C. F., at Farley, Hants, to Miss Parsons, of that place. 

Watts, John, Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, and Rector of Tarrant 
~ tar Dorsetshire, to Anne, eldest daughter of the late Germain Lavie, Esq. of 

ampstead. 

Webb, Sounh, B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, to Jane Georgiana, fourth daughter 
of the late Thomas Price, Esq., of Charlemont. 

Wilmot, Richard Coke, of Chaddesden, Derbyshire, to Ellen, second daughter of 
the Rev. K. E. Money, Esq. of Much Marcle. 

Wrottesley, Robert, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, to Georgiana, eldest daughter of 
Sir George Bart. 

Wynne, John, M.A., of Tewin, Herts, to Janett, second daughter of W. Boyd, Esq. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
July 5. 
Rev. William Fawssett, Magdalen Hall, 
Grand Compounder. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
July 4. 
Rev. Geo. Proctor, Wordesiee College. 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 


June 25. 
James Edward Winterbottom, St. John’s, 


Grand Compounder. 
Jotn Smalman Masters, Jesus College. 
July 5. 


Rev. Robert Sherson, St. Mary Hall. 
Rev. Charles J. Cooch, Christ Church. 
Rev. James W. Birch, Magdalen Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


June 25. 


In Convocation the nomination of the . 


Rev. Stephen Reay, M.A. of St, Alban 
Hall, to be ‘one of the Sab-Librarians of 
the Bodleian, in the room of the Rev. C. 


H. Cox, M.A. resigned, was unanimously | 


agreed to. 


June 30. 

Mr. Edward Arthur Dayman, Com- 
moner of Exeter College, was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. Francis Forster, B.A. (Founder's 


. kin) and the Rev. William Harding, M.A. 


were admitted Actual Fellows, and Mr. 
Thomas William Allies, (of the coanty of 
Somerset,) Scholar, of Wadhum College. 

Mr. Francis Povah, and Mr. Charles 
Edward Birch, were admitted Actual 
Fellows, and Mr. William Wellwood Stod+ 
dart, Mr. Richard Wood, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Alston, of Merchant Tailors’ School, 
Scholars of St. John’s College. 

July 5. 

The nomination of the Rev. J. L. 
Richards, Fellow of Exeter College, to 
be a Public Examiner in Literis Humani- 
oribus, was unanimously agreed to. 


July 24, 

Mr. John Eatridge, Post- Master al 
Merton College, and Mr. Borrett, were 
elected Demies of Magdalen College; the 
the Rey. H. Jenkins, B.D. Richa Dun. 
ford, M.A, and R. Price Morell, B.A. 
Actual Fellows; and the Rev, Roger 
Bird, M.A. a Probationary Fellow of the 
same Society. 


| 


DOCTORS IN 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DIVINITY. 


At the Commencement, July 1. 
The Rev. John Bird Sumner, of King’s 
College, Prebendary of Durham. 
The Rev. S. Birch, St. John’s College. 
The Rev. J. Castleton Miller, Queen’s 


College. 
HONORARY DOCTO 
June 


RS IN CIVIL LAW. 
30. 


The Duke of St. Alban’s, 
The Earl De la Warr. 


DOCTOR IN 


PHYSIC, 


At the Commencement, July 1. 


Stephen Luke, Jes 


KING'S COLLEGE, 
G. J. Pennington 
Johu Wilder 
Henry Battiscombe 
James Pack 
Peter Still 
George Hume 


ST. PETER’S COLL. 
Edward Ventris 
William H. Wayne 
Jobn Dunningham 
James Lee 
Edw. Wm. Peshall 
John Morley 
W. Fred. Hamilton 
Henry Edw. Beville 
P. Bocket Barlow 
Henry T. Wilkinson 
Frederick Smith 


CLARE HALL. 
Samuel Crowther 
Charles Randolph 
Wa. Ord Ruspini 
G. Alexander Paske 
Jobn Neville Calcraft 
Denny Ashburnham 
Robert Davies 
William Williamson 
Clerke Burton 


us College. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 


June 28. 
Rev. Henry Banfather, Jesus College. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 3 


June 30. 
John Barthrop Roberts,Corp. Chr. Col. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


June 30 
Edward Romilly, Trini 


Bail, 


BACHELOR IN MUSIC. 


June 30. 
Samuel Matthews, Trinity College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


At the Commencement, July 1. 


PEMBROKE HALL. 
Christ. Jeaffreson 
B. W. Beatson 
Charles Perring 
Charles Matthews 
Henry Hargreaves 
Jobn Evans 
John Peacock Byde 


CAIUS COLLEGE, 
Charles Borton 
William C. Twiss 
Henry Cape 
Henry Richardson 
C. Abraham Brook 
George Coldham 
J. Bancroft Reade 
Daniel Maude 


CORP. CHRI. COLL. 
Arthur Hussey 
Joshua Scholefield 
T. James Dalliu 
Allen Fielding 
Philip Alpe 
Robert Cock 
Henry Calthro 
John Everitt Everitt 
J. Houghton Ward 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Joseph Sturges 


R. Prioleau Roupell 
Robert Thompson 
James Challis 
Thomas Riddell 
Edward Johnstone 
William Goode 
Charles W. Bollaerts 
John Bishton 

Fred. Solly Flood 
Henry Davis Ward 
Winthrop M. Praed 
J.H. Hawkins 

H. Walpole Bucke 
John Yong 

Henry Bateman 
Edward Davies 
Wm. James Pinwell 
William Barry 
Josiah Pratt 
Charles M. Macleod 
Edw. Hatch Cropley 
Francis C. Knowles 
John Hey Puget 

W. Henry Marriott 
Richard Andrews 
Edmund St. Aubyn 
Loftus H. Bland 

T. Williams Helps 
W.H. Colquhoun 
W. H. Torriano 


Frederick Hildyard 
Arthur Hanbury 
Arthur T. Malkin 
Richard Williamson 
G.Wilson Sicklemore 
John Hepworth Hill 
Edward Cookson 
Thomas Francis Hall 
Wm. Henry Ord 
James Parker 
Edwin Pearson 
Henry Grant Trail 
Henry Lewin 
Graham Willmore 
John Warne 

C. Bridges Knight 
Loftus T. Wigram 
Henry Claridge 
Lucius O’Brien 
Thomas S. Godfrey 
Edmund Beales 
James Calshan Parr 
W. Charles Lambert 
Edward Ombler 
Edward Pearce 
Laurence Gwynne 
R. Kerrison Harvey 
James Crocker 
Adam Lodge 
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8T. JONN’s COLLEGE. 
Thomas Ferris 

Wm. Henry Greene 
John Henry Bright 
George Hepper 
Thomas Nayler 
Francis John Spitta 
Jobn Henry Pooley 
F. Cuthbert B. Earle 
Henry Cleveland 
Charles Cutbush 

C. Henry Hartshorne 
John F. Isaacson 
T.C. S. Kinnersley 
Richard Proctor 

T. Taylor Lewis 
Thomas Newton 
Edward Wilson 
Robert Ousby 
William Lonsdale 
Thomas Harrison 
James Metcalfe 
Stephen Donne 
Thomas Coates Cane 
Christopher Neville 
Robert Turner 

H. J. Lee Warner 
J. Mort Wakefield 
William Falcon 
Philip James Chabot 
W. Lloyd Gibbon 
Ferdinando Casson 
Sai sbury Dunn 
Abraham Youlden 
Henry Moule 


G. Rochfort Clarke 
Martin Baylie Darby 
Leonard Pickering 
R. Lambton Hopper 
William Wilson 
Richard Willan 

W. Robert Skilton 
Randel H. Fielden 
C. Orchard Dayman 
William Shaw Bond 
C. Theophilus Clarke 
T. Leveson Lane 
Edward Dix Pitman 
George Lister 

W. H. Wilkinson 
Herbert Langham 
Thomas Marshall 
John Hooper 
George Osborne 


EMMANUEL COLL. 
John Penny 

Rob. Thomas Adnutt 
Gustavus A. Barnaby 
Hugh Speke 

Charles Tomblin 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
John Graham 
Thomas Ramshay 
Robert Barrick 
Robert Hustwick 
Thomas Griffith 
Edw. Carus Wilson 
G. Horatio Webster 
Jobn Longhurst 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


June 28. 
William Ogilby, Trinity College. 
Charles Dunkin Wake, Trinity Col. 
Henry John Davis, Trinity Hall. 


Benjamin Donne 
Matthew H. Jones 
Nicholas Padwick 
Charles Blathwayt 
William Hammond 
Bernard Gilpin 
William Godfrey 


CHRIST COLLEGE, 
H. Wedgwood 
Martin Mayson 
Peter Veel 

Richard Johnson 
Johu Ward 

James T. Dorington 
Henry Stuart 
James Forbes 
Hugh Williams 
John Phillips 

Miles J. Berkele 
Edward John Edison 
Woolley Spencer 
John Henry Arthy 


JESUS COLLEGE. 
Richard Heathfield 
Archibald Campbell 
W. Brown James 
Edward Bower 
Walter Chenery 
C. C. Bartholomew 
John Holdship 
Hervey A. A. Oakes 
Philip Hall Palmer 


TRINITY HALL, 
F. Luard Wollaston 


Hamph 


Gilbert Elliott 
Thomas White 
eor en ine 
Russell Skinoer 
Benjamin Weaver 
Charles Mark Barne 
Thomas Nunn 
James Saunders 


CATHARINE HALL. 
Edw. Hyde Cosens 
T. Walford 
Horatio Montagu 
J. N. O’Brien Hall 
Ralph Blakelock 
Charles Luck 
John Croft Brooke 
Edward Serjeantson 
James King. 

MAGDALENE COLL. 
John Hardy Raven 
S. Wilkes Waud 
John P. Simpson 
W.K., Fletcher 
John Evans 
Gilbert Blackburne 


DOWNING COLI. 
James Grundy Cross 
H. Browne Longe 
G. A. F. Chichester 
J, Osmond Deakin 
Wn. John St, Aubyn 


James Lee, B.A. of Trinity College, 


Dublin, was incorporated ad eundem of 


this University. 


June 30. 
The following gentlemen of the Univer- 


June 30. 
Thomas Erskine Perry, Trinity Col. 
Christopher Nevil, Trinity College. 
William Spearman, Trinity College. 
John Robert Cree, Trinity College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


28. 

Philip Bocket Barlow, Esq. B.A. of St. 
Peter’s College, was elecied a Foundation 
Fellow, and the Rev. Frederick Smith, 
B.A. a Bye Fellow of that Society. 

The Vice Chancellor and other trustees 
under the will of the late Mr. Halse, have 
given notice, that they shall proceed to 
the election of Christian Advocate and 
Hulsean Lecturer, at Christmas next. 


sity of Oxford were admitted ad eundem 
of this University:—John Sleath, D.D. 
Wadham College; William Mills, B.D. 
and Nassau W. Senior, M.A, Magdalen 
College; and John James, M.A. St. John’s 
College. . 


Aug, 1. 
Messrs. John Wolvey Astley, and 
Charles Luxmore, of King’s College, were 
admitted Fellows of that Society. 


Aug. 15. 

The Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Pembroke College, was una- 
nimously elected Master of that Society, 
in the room of the late Very Rev. Joseph 


Turner, D.D. Dean of Norwich. 
Sept. 5. 
Richard Croft Chawner was appointed 
Fellow of Trinity Hall. : 
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COMBINATION PAPER. 
PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 3. Coll. Joh, 
10. Mr. Lane, Magd. 
17. Mr. Sandys, Regin. 
24, Mr. Harris, Clar. 
31. Mr. Green, Jes. 
Sept. 7. Coll. Regal. 
14, Coll. Trin. 
#1. Coll. Jah, 
28. Mr. Melville, Pet. 
Oct, 5. Mr. Blake, Pemb, 
12. Mr. Ward, Clar. 
19. Mr. Clarke, Jes. 
26. Coll, Regal. 
Nov, 2. Commem, Beneracr. 
9, Coll, Trin. 
16. Coll, Joh. 
23. Mr. A. Veasey, Pet. 
50. Mr. Clowes, Regin. 
Dec, 7. Mr. T.C. Thornton, Clar. 
14. Mr. Engleheart, Cai, 
21. Coll. Regal. 
28. Coll. Trin, 
POSTER. COMB. 
Aug. 3. Mr, Wildig, Cai. 
10. Mr. H. Smith, Trin. 
17. Mr. H.S. Foyster, Regin. 
24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. A. B. 
Brereton, Regin. 
31. Mr. Rawson, Magd. 
Sept. 7. Mr. Mills, Joh. 
14. Mr. Browning, Regal. 
21. Fest.S.Marr. Mr. Moore, Joh. 
28. Mr. Jenkin, Pet. 
29, Fest. S. Micu. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Regin; Mr. Grove, Jes. 
Oct. 5. Mr. Carnac, Joh. 
12. Mr. Lucey, Trin, 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Dunn, Joh. 
19. Mr. Stevenson, Trin. 
26. Mr. Whewell, Trin. 
28. Fesr. SS. Sim. er Jup. Mr. 
Hamilton, Trin. 
Nov. 1. Om, Sancr. Mr. Higman, 
Trin. Mr. Bromhead, Trin. 
@. Mr. Hudson, Pet. 
9. Mr.Graham, Chr. 
16. Mr, Sheepshanks, Trin. 
23. Mr. Hare, Trin. 
30, Fesr.S. Awp. Mr. Carver, Trin. 
Dec. 7. Mr. Turnbull, Cai. 
Dec. 14. Mr. Beckett, Trin. 
21, Fest. S$. Tnom. Mr. Dampier, 


26. — S.Srern. Mr. Harrison, 
et. 
27, Fest. 8S. Jon. Mr. Haggitt, Clar. 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Atlay, jun. 
Joh. 
Resp. Tuzotoc. —— Oppon. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Mattthew, Trin. ¢ Mr. Bashby, Pet. 
Mr. Brown, Regin. 
Mr. Loftus, Clar. 
Mr. Peachem, Joh. -s Godson, Cai. 
Regal. 
Coll. Trin, 
Mr. Otter, Jes. ; Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Brey, Pet. 
Mr. Thompson, 
Pemb. 
Mr. Page, sen. Clar. 
Mr,Stndholme, Jes. 
Resp. 1x Jun. Civ. —— Oppons 
Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Mr. Caldwell, Jes. Cai 
Resp. 1x Mepic. 
Mr. White, Emm. 
Mr. Shaw, Cai. 9 Mr. Corrie, Cai. 

Singuli suo ordine concionabuntur, re- 
spondebunt, disputabunt, ceterasque ex- 
ercitationes ipsi per se suk in persona 
prestabunt, nisi jasta causa inciderit se- 
cundum Statuta approbanda. 

Ad Conciones in Templo Beate Marre 
nullA de caus& quisquam alterum  sibi 
surroget, qui ad Sinclencs aliquam ha- 
bendam omnino non sit (a principio ad 
finem circuli Combinationem) assi 
sine expressi licentid a Procancellario 
prius obtent&, quo de ipsius gradu, sacris 
ordinibus, canonich obedientid, ceterisque 
requisitis constet Procancellario, antequam 
admittatur ad Concionem publicam. | 

GULIELMUS F ERICUS, 
Cancellarius. 


PRIZES. 


MEMBERS’ PRIZBS. 


{Of Fifteen Guineas each, to two Ba- 
chelors of Arts, for the encouragement of 
Latin Prose Composition. ] 

Subject 
De Origine Scripture Alphabetice:” 
Adjudged to 
B. H. Kennedy, St. John’s College, and 
V. F. Hovenden, of Trinity College. 


Mr. Lucas, Cai. 


uates, i adjud 
25. Nativ. Mr. Tattershall, no prises adjudged 
nh. 


C. Roworth, Printer, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
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